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VI  INTRODUCTION. 

fact  that  one  hundred  and  one  writers  imme- 
diately subscribed  tlieir  names  as  contributors, 
originated  the  title  of  the  work. 

In  the  selection  which  the  translator  has 
made,  he  has  been  solely  influenced  by  the 
consideration  of  what  papers  were  most  likely 
to  interest  the  English  reader.  With  the 
names  of  some  so  selected,  the  public  may  be 
already  familiar,  from  the  notices  which  have 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  original  volumes  were 
published,  appeared  in  The  Athen^um.  It 
will,  however,  be  found,  on  examination,  that 
the  illustrative  extracts  given  in  that  Journal 
frequently  did  not  amount  to  a  third,  a  fifth, 
and  often  not  to  a  tenth  of  the  original  paper  ; 
and  though  the  translator  has  availed  himself 
of  such  fragmentary  passages,  it  was  simply 
because  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  alter 
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first  appeared.  At  this  period,  Spanish  man- 
ners existed  even  in  France — a  life  of  love 
and  duels — a  life  embroidered  on  every  seam, 
standing  out  in  relief,  always  full  dressed,  as 
if  made  on  purpose  for  the  drama  and  the  tale. 
Everywhere,  within  the  dty  and  without,  there 
was  a  laughable  medley  of  opinions,  wants,  and 
passions  ;  and,  in  those  days,  there  was  no 
lack  of  students,  usurers,  lovers,  bigots,  sol- 
diers, silly  women,  absurd  physicians,  judges 
in  black  gowns,  princes  incogfuti^  lascivious 
monks,  giddy  widows,  fiivourite  actors,  poets 
in  rags,  and  duped  husbands.  It  may  be  ima^ 
gined,  that  the  Devil  Asmodeus  found  plea- 
sure in  such  a  world.  The  Comic  Muse  was 
then  everywhere,  as  gay  and  wanton  as  you 
oould  desire.  She  would  climb  to  the  judg^ 
ment  seat,  assume  the  judge's  wig,  and  make 
fiu^es  at  the  suitors.  She  would  then  seat 
herself  upon  the  throne,  jest  with  despotism, 
and  play  with  supreme  power  as  with  a  tame 
tiger.     In  her  satirical  moods,  she  respected 
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days  together  at  the  doors  of  gambling-houses 
and  brothels — obsening,  prying,  taking  notes. 
With  manners  such  as  these,  affecting  in  an 
equal  degree  the  King's  Palace  and  the  Hospi- 
tal of  Incurables,  the  French  Academy  and  the 
Madhouse,  you  may  imagine  the  scene  and  re- 
presentation to  be  animated  and  picturesque. 
You  may  conceive  how  proud  and  happy  Asmo- 
deus  must  have  felt  at  being  let  loose  in  such  a 
world  ;  and  how  lightly  he  ran  over  the  house- 
tops— for  in  those  days  the  house-tops  could  be 
walked  upon.  I  can  easily  fancy  him  bounding 
with  joy  through  this  universe,  chequered  with 
passions  and  vices ;  but  alas !  what  would  he 
find  to  amuse  him  in  our  age  of  correctness  and 
morality,  in  our  polite  and  well-regulated  world 
— under  our  sad  and  dull  sky,  and  at  the  very 
height  of  our  wisdom  ?  He  would  surely  die  of 
ennui ! 

The  De\il  Asmodeus  is  the  devil  of  observa- 
tion, that  demon  whose  province  it  is  to  satirize 
manners.     Do  not  fancy  that  he  is  a  laughing 
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fint  peo^e  he  came  in  contact  with  was  the 
Ghreeka — a  chattering,  headstrong^  soAjy  gor- 
mandizing,  sceptical^  witty,  satirical,  and  heart- 
less nation ; — ^but  florid,  pretty,  pdite,  and  ele- 
gant,  laoghing  at  every  thing,  idling  in  public 
places,  excelling  in  oratory,  in  music,  in  rheto- 
ric, worshippers  of  beau^  in  form,  sound,  and 
cdour,  delighting  in  perfumes  and  poetry;  and 
vain,  mean,  shameless,  and  impudent  withaL 
lliey  were  a  singular  people  to  study — a  people 
constantly  in  motion.  Asmodeus  did  not  fiul  in 
any  of  his  representations  of  their  virtues  or 
vices,  either  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  or 
in  the  treatises  of  Theophrastus.  He  repre- 
sented the  Greeks  in  their  political  as  in  their 
private  life.  Aristophanes  and  Theophrastus 
together  did  for  the  Crreeks  that  which  Moli^re 
single-handed  did  for  the  French.  It  is  a  great 
thing  even  for  two  to  have  done  what  Moliere 
did  by  himself. 

Leaving  Athens,  when  he  had  nothing  further 
to  say  of  its  vices  and  follies,  Asmodeus  became 
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must  have  fled  with  all  his  might  when  he  was 
forced  to  call  himself  Juvenal. 

Comedy  requires  an  original  people,  strongly 
marked  features,  activity,  vigour,  strength  of 
mind  and  of  body.  The  periods  of  the  lower 
empire  were  worth  nothing  to  a  writer  who 
observes  and  describes.  Fly  then,  Asmodeus, 
from  Greece  and  Rome,  and  come  to  our  middle 
ages,  to  the  cell  of  some  jovial  monk  who  sets  a 
proper  value  upon  the  wine  flagon.  Quit  the 
beard  of  the  philosopher,  break  the  cynic's  tub, 
and  exchange  for  wine  the  gold  ring  of  the 
Roman  knight.  Be  a  monk,  Asmodeus;  go 
to  Rome  and  see  the  holy  father,  then  return  to 
Prance  and  see  the  king.  Throw  yourself  head- 
long into  the  world  of  heretics,  devotees,  gen- 
darmes, clergymen,  and  courtiers.  Seek  for 
wit  m  the  refinement  of  language  in  France, 
and  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Italy.  Laugh 
alike  at  the  beaters  and  at  those  who  are 
beaten — at  priests  kneeling  before  the  altar,  at 
the    king    and    his   courtiers,   at    the    man   of 
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and  described  the  manners  of  the  times  with  the 
good  taste  and  grace  of  the  old  writers.  He 
detected  the  nicest  shades  in  social  life,  the 
most  delicate  defects,  the  most  innocent  peculi- 
arities. He  lived  upon  the  crumbs  from  the 
table  of  the  Misantrope  and  the  Tartuffe ;  and 
was  excellent,  exquisite,  well-bred,  and  full  of 
good  taste— a  thing  by  the  bye,  which  had  not 
happened  to  him  since  he  left  Greece. 

Whilst  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century 
still  hovered  over  France,  which,  for  want  of 
poetry,  followed  in  eager  pursuit  the  phantoms 
of  philosophy  and  dvil  and  religious  liberty,  the 
demon  of  observation  was  called  Voltaire,  an 
insatiable  scomer,  an  intrepid  misanthrope— one 
who  laughs  at  suffering,  and  brands  human  na^ 
ture  upon  the  forehead  with  a  burning  iron. 
This  was  a  trying  time  for  our  Devil,  little  ac- 
customed to  be  mischievous  and  sober  at  the 
same  time.  In  his  nature  he  was  censorious ; 
willingly  gave  way  to  licentiousness  both  in 
style  and  morals,  and  was  £Eu;etious  and  jovial. 
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roo&  from  the  houses,  displaying  men  in  bed 
and  women  at  their  toilet.  But  he  showed 
great  decency  on  this  occasion  compared  with 
what  we  have  seen  him  do  at  a  later  period, 
when  he  assu  med  the  basket  of  a  ragman,  and 
collected  amid  the  sinks  and  stews  of  Paris,  the 
materials  for  his  descriptions.  Some  years  since, 
he  stood  upon  brilliantly  lighted  roofs  ;  but  we 
have  seen  him,  in  our  days,  in  the  open  squares 
with  a  link  in  his  hand,  and  the  small  iron  crook 
substituted  for  the  elegant  crutch.  Fonnerly  he 
wrote  books  upon  the  back  of  Fiction,  a  pretty 
prostitute  with  perfumed  hair,  who,  stooping  a 
little,  with  an  intelligent  smile,  lent  him  her 
white  and  beautifully  moulded  shoulders.  But 
now  he  stoops,  and  is  to  be  seen  upon  his  hands 
and  knees  raking  up  the  rubbish  in  the  streets, 
and  writing  his  notes  upon  the  curb-stone. 
Asmodeus,  thou  true  Devil !  thou  entertaining 
madcap  !  thou  inexhaustible  critic !  Even  in 
thy  ragman*s  basket  hast  thou  found  sources  of 
delightful  entertainment !  even  upon  thy  curb- 
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something  disgraceful,  debts  are  not  boasted  of, 
gambling  is  practised  only  in  secret,  God  is  be- 
lieved in  from  self-respect,  and  people  no  longer 
ruin  themselves  from  respect  for  others.  Now, 
great  ladies  are  good  and  affiJ^le,  mothers  of 
families  are  well  informed  without  being  learned, 
and  yoimg  girls  are  innocent  without  asking  silly 
questions.  Now,  the  son  of  a  miser  would  show 
respect  to  his  father  in  the  street,  nor  would 
the  ward  of  Bartholo  speak  familiarly  of  her 
guardian  to  a  barber.  In  the  present  times, 
M.  Diafoirus  would  not  have  a  single  customer, 
M.  Purgon  would  be  pointed  at,  and  if  we  met 
the  Malade  Imaginaire  in  our  road,  we  should 
take  pity  on  him,  offer  him  our  arm,  and  with 
an  air  of  interest  inquire  how  he  did.  At  the 
present  period,  we  should  discount  the  bills  of 

• 

the  Misantrope,  send  to  the  gallies  all  the  valets 
al  Regnard,  consign  to  the  cabanons  of  Bic^tre 
for  ten  years  the  judge  in  Les  Plaideurs,  con*^ 
fine  Madame  Oeoige  Dandin  in  the  Magdalen 
for  the  rest  of  her  dayti  and  her  brother  in  a 
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we  not  dared  to  laugh  at  and  applaud  these  cruel 
buffooneries  ?  They  are,  however,  now  out  of 
date,  and  we  shall  laugh  at  them  no  more.  The 
period  of  such  ribald  jests  is  past.  When  we 
marry  now,  we  love  our  wives,  and  our  children 
respect  us.  We  are  at  present  forced  to  respect 
even  usurers ;  for  if  we  do  not  pay  our  debts, 
we  are  thrown  into  prison.  As  for  a  public 
mockery  of  that  remnant  of  virtue  which  still  be- 
longs to  us,  it  is  out  of  £Eishion.  Nobody  now 
tolerates  it,  not  even  from  a  marquis. 

Awake  then  Asmodeus !  Rouse  him  from  his 
inaction,  make  him  speak  and  act,  even  should 
you  anticipate  nothing  he  will  say  or  do.  But 
once  more,  where  art  thou,  Asmodeus  ?  What 
enchanter  again  holds  thee  captive  ?  In  what 
frail  prison  of  glass  art  thou  again  confined  ? 
Smash  to  pieces  all  smelling  bottles,  uncork  at 
the  lady's  toilet  the  most  costly  perfumes,  and 
call  upon  Asmodeus  with  a  loud  voice.  But  he 
will  not  answer.  Asmodeus  is  nowhere.  In 
fact,  Asmodeus  is  everywhere  ;  he  is  no  longer 
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we  lose  Asmodeus,  we  shall  in  his  stead  gain 
great  names,  which,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
doak  and  crutch,  will  record  upon  the  page  of 
contemporaiy  history  all  that  they  have  ob- 
served in  our  modem  civilization,  so  scouted,  so 
variegated,  so  undecided,  and  whose  most  inno- 
cent caprice  has  been  a  revolution. 
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fflghts  cannot  &de  from  the  memory;  their  sha- 
dow projects  over  a  whole  life; — they  mould  the 
man  or  crush  him — develope  his  intelligence,  or 
destroy  it  for  ever.  The  tenderest,  as  well  as 
the  most  bitter  of  my  thoughts,  are  associated 
with  these  dark  dungeons. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  have  left  upon  my  mind  two  distinct 
impressions,'  not  e&Lced  even  in  1831,  when 
oppressed  by  sorrows  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
recall  or  describe; — ^when  suffering  under  the 
cruel  experience  of  an  improtected  life — ^under 
regrets  and  disappointments  which  each  deems 
his  particular  lot,  but  which  are  the  common 
lot  of  all — ^under  the  additional  weight  of  fifteen 
other  solitary,  agitated,  and  painftil  years. 

I  fondly  wished  once  more  to  behold  the 
dungeon  in  which  I  had  spent  two  months.  It 
was  a  craving  of  the  mind — a  returning  to  past 
times,  to  heart-rending  losses,  to  those  who 
lived  in  1815,  and  whom  I  alone  have  survived. 
God  knows  how  many  tombs  spring  up  aroimd  a 
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room,  had  impiinted  its  mark  upon  the  houae  of 
pimiahment  as  upon  the  asylum  for  the  desti- 
tute. The  health  of  human  beings  is  now  at- 
tended to,  their  rest  and  sleep  protected,  and 
their  lives,  even  when  criminal,  carefully  pre- 
served. All  this  bears  witness  that  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind  is  always  in  progress, 
and  that  human  society  often  advances  a  step 
towards  perfection  by  that  which  seems  an  act 
of  self-destruction.  I  could  not  help  admitting 
the  improvement  at  the  Conciergerie ;  yet  what 
would  I  not  have  given  to  have  passed  only  a 
few  hours  in  the  vault  which  in  1815  received 
me  a  feeble  child,  accused  without  evidence,  a 
suspected  state  criminal,  a  poor  defenceless  vic- 
tim of  those  political  precautions  which  have 
smote  equally  the  illustrious  and  the  obscure 
without  being  able  to  prop  up  ruined  republics 
or  tottering  thrones ! 

I  regret  being  obliged  to  speak  of  myself;  for 
he  who  once  gets  into  the  road  of  egotism,  is 
seized  and  subjugated  by  his  personalis,  which 
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fifteen  years ;  and  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  two  points  of  curious  comparison 
between  two  periods  so  little  remote,  yet  so 
different  from  each  other.  This,  and  not  a 
silly  personality,  is  the  true  object  of  my  nar- 
rative. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May  1815,  seve- 
ral conspiracies  were  got  up  at  Paris ;  badly 
planned,  badly  conducted,  and  prepared  by  mad- 
men, with  the  assistance  of  the  very  individuals 
who  were  to  punish  them— for  this  was  the 
highest  refinement  of  policy.  I  little  thought 
my  name  would  figure  in  these  lists.  My  fiither, 
who  had  retired  upon  half-pay  with  the  loss  of 
a  limb,  resided,  with  his  fiunily,  in  solitude,  at 
the  further  extremity  of  Paris.  There  the  re- 
port of  war,  triumph,  defeat,  of  monarchies  re- 
formed, overturned,  or  restored,  reached  us  only 
as  the  tumultuous  noise  of  a  great  city  on  fire 
extends  afar,  and  awakens  the  hermit  upon  his 
rock.  I  felt,  I  confess,  much  more  interested 
in  Madame  de  StaeVs  work  on  Germany,  a  bode 
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posed,  therefore,  to  finish  my  edncation, 
had  hitherto  been  wholly  chwdol,  and  had 
menced  firom  the  tenderest  age,  hj  JMixHty 
apprentice  to  a  manual  trade.  Let  it  be 
gined  what  a  wound  was  inflicted  upon,  die 
nity  of  a  boy  who  had  just  left  achocd,  who 
been  crowned  for  his  Greek  exeraset  and 
torical  declamations,  who  read  Rousaeau^ 
himself  a  thinker^  and  had  imbibed  throagh 
every  pore  the  excitement  of  our  phikaopliical 
romances,  and  of  our  romantic  philosophy.  A 
mechanic !  The  most  passive  filial  obedieiiee 
alone  made  me  defer  to  paternal  good  sense.  In 
the  situation  of  out  fGunily,  this  proceeding  mig^ 
have  been  deemed  ridiculous,  but  it  was  only  an 
excess  of  reason.  I  thought  myself  a  hearo  wlieii« 
without  a  murmur,  but  not  without  pain,  I  ae- 
cepted  the  best  security  a  man  can  receive  against 
the  reverses  of  life  and  fortune,  and  changed  the 
scholar,  who  could  write  a  useless  theme,  into 
the  useful  compositor  of  a  printing-offioe. 

There  then  existed  at  Paris,  a  singular  kind 
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There  I  meditated  aloiie,  and  oftentimes  en« 
nid  fcAovred  me  thither.  Mt  master's  lessons 
weie  but  tew ;  and  whm  the  K^wHling  of  the 
letters  and  plach^  them  in  the  composing-stick 
had  tired  mv  fingers,  I  sat  down  and  took  a 
book.  Thej  who  have  never  felt  the  disgust  of 
mechanical  labour,  cannot  appreciate  all  the 
delights  of  reading.  You  have  been  using  the 
gross  materials,  lead,  earth,  and  wood — ^blind 
agents,  which  oppose  only  passive  resistance, 
and  form  nothing  but  a  mere  machine  which 
intelligence  may  mould,  but  can  never  animate. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  you  find  thought ;  that 
thought  so  brilliant,  active,  and  penetrating — 
which  cannot  be  seized,  tamed,  or  broken — 
which  is  fertile  in  a  firuitfiilness  that  never  dies. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  great  men  are  produced 
by  the  mechanical  arts.  To  such  as  have  not 
seen  life  beyond  the  drawing-room,  knowledge 
is  but  a  plaything,  an  ornament,  or  a  recreation; 
but  to  those  who  have  guided  the  plough  or 
handled  the  file,  it  becomes  a  passion,  a  power. 
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None  of  these  ideas  then  suggested  them- 
selves ; — I  had  just  left  school ;  I  had  a  tragedj 
to  compose,  tender  dreams  to  indulge  in,  and 
Oesner  to  read.  I  always  perfimned  my  task 
very  carefully;  but  with  what  pleasure  did  I 
return  to  the  insipid  pastorals  of  Solomon  Ghet- 
ner,  whose  pale  and  sickly  morality  then  seemed 
to  me  the  very  acme  of  refined  taste  and  el^anoe ! 
O  shepherdesses  of  the  Idyls — Chloe»  Daphne, 
Leucothoe !  how  beautiful  you  appeared  to  me 
in  this  dark  and  solitary  room,  peopled  with 
spiders,  with  its  small  windows  and  little  panes 
of  glass — where  I  heard  the  discordant  organ, 
with  its  bellowing  basses  and  screeching  upper 
notes — the  distant  rattling  of  carriages— the 
shrieks  of  an  epileptic  patient  in  the  next  rocma, 
whose  hideous  agony  was  renewed  each  day — 
and  the  soimds  proceeding  firom  a  gaming  room 
situated  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  premises ! 
This  gaming  establishment  occupied  my  atten- 
tion a  great  deal.  I  saw  old  women,  with  green 
reticules,  enter  it  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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of  Gesner.  My  master's  wife  was  unwell ;  his 
son  a  prey  to  that  most  dreadful  of  natural  in- 
firmities, the  epilepsy ;  and  my  master  himself 
afflicted  with  that  most  painful  of  social  infir- 
mities, poverty.  This  family  was  in  the  most 
deplorable  state,  and  it  required  the  thought- 
lessness and  illusion  so  common  at  fifteen,  to 
carry  the  Idyls  among  them,  and  mingle  with 
the  most  painful  distress  and  disease,  the  fictions 
of  a  mythology  of  the  boudoir.  I  had  some- 
thing to  carry  to  tlie  sick  woman  &om  my  mo- 
ther; it  was  &esh  eggs,  well  concealed  in  a 
basket,  and  which,  joined  to  the  Eclogues,  were 
to  lead  me  to  a  dungeon.  All  these  puerile 
details  are  necessary  to  explain  by  what  concate- 
nation of  circumstances  I  found  myself,  in  spite 
of  my  youth  and  insignificance,  consigned  to  the 
vaults  of  the  Conciergerie. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  dark  staircase,  which, 
by  describing  a  close  spiral  line,  led  to  my  mas- 
ter's apartments,  stood  two  men,  who  seemed  to 
examine  my  person  very  attentively.    I  took  no 
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clothes,  black  cravats  without  shiit  ooDais,  and 
armed  with  bludgeons. 

These  gentlemen  were  as  polite  as  need  be. 
To  the  amenity  of  the  cat  or  the  tiger,  chaim^ 
terizing  all  professions  which  exist  by  human 
suffering,  they  probably  added  some  commisera^ 
don  for  my  youth  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
my  questions.     Whilst  we  were  crossing  the 
Pont  Neuf,  they  endeavoured  to  console  me  and 
give  me  confidence.     The  instinct  of  woman 
easily  detects  trouble,  and  the  females  we  passed 
looked  at  me  with  pity.     In  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries, my  guides  mformed  me  that  my  arrest 
was  a  mero  matter  of  form,  and  that  I  should 
soon  be  restored  to  my  £unily;  that  the  accident 
which  had  conducted  me  to  the  house   of  a 
printer  accused  of  a  political  offence,  was  not  a 
sufficient  ground  for  suspicion,  still  less  for  de- 
tention ;  in  short,  they  made  me  believe  that  I 
should  return  to  my  poor  mother  the  same  even- 
ing, and  I  fearlessly  entered  the  building  called 
the  Police. 
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the  reYoltmg  stench  of  which  was  increased 
bj  a  closet  forming  part  of  the  room  itself, 
pervaded  this  receptacle  of  crime  and  misfor- 
tune. A  camp-bedy  upon  which  swarmed,  side 
by  side,  poverty,  vice,  misfortune,  and  crimen 
completes  the  picture  of  this  salle,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin.  It  was  into  this  sink  of  iniquity  that 
I  was  remorselessly  precipitated,  without  pity 
for  my  youth,  without  any  specific  charge  being 
alleged  against  me,  or  any  one  appearing  to 
accuse  me.  I  burst  into  tears,  and  seated  my- 
self in  the  recess  of  a  window.  Ignorant  of  the 
slang  of  the  place,  I  did  not  comprehend  what 
was  said  around  me  ;  but  the  fearful  laugh  of 
crime,  the  gestures  of  debauchery,  and  that 
effeminate  ferocity  which,  in  great  cities  espe- 
cially, characterizes  vice,  met  my  eyes  wet  with 
tears.  Those  wan,  though  gay  countenances, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  furrowed  brows,  came 
and  looked  in  my  face,  and  scoffed  at  my  weak 
and  delicate  frame,  my  pensive  grief,  and  the 
stupor  into  which  I  was  plunged.     A  trembling 
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his  shade  of  poetry  with  the  sweepings  of  so- 
ciety. A  thin  pale  fece,  an  eye  lit  up  with 
excitement,  long  black  curling  hair,  no  cravat, 
and  a  rapid,  fSuitastic,  and  incoherent  utteranoe 
— such  were  his  characteristics.  He  preached 
to  those  who  surroiinded  him,  and  who  utteired 
blasphemies  as  they  listened,  upon  I  know  not 
what  Christian  heresy,  which  he  termed  the 
"regeneration  of  society .*•  The  particulars  of 
his  story  are  efiaced  from  my  memory.  He 
was  a  blot  upon  the  assembly — enthusiastic 
madness  was  mingled  on  his  brow  with  that  im- 
becility of  look  and  flaccidity  of  flesh  consequent 
on  irregular  habits.  He  had  been  found  in 
the  highwajrs  preaching  to  the  people.  I  know 
not  what  became  of  him. 

I  passed  the  night  upon  a  chair  in  my  window 
recess.  The  following  morning,  the  gaoler  dis- 
tributed to  each  of  us  a  slice  of  black  bread, 
and  an  empty  porringer  to  take  water  from  a 
common  bucket.  I  asked  leave  to  write  to  the 
tenderest  of  mothers,  who  knew  not  what  was 
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which  I  laboured,  and  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
ternal communication^  threw  me  into  a  fever. 
The  gaoler  obtained  leave  for  me  to  write  a  letter 
to  my  mother,  and  another  to  the  Prefect  of 
Police.  They  were,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  place,  dispatched  without  being  sealed,  and 
the  same  evening  I  received  a  line  from  my 
mother,  and  a  ring  I  shall  never  part  with. 
Next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  my  name  was  called 
at  the  wicket.    I  was  about  to  be  interrogated. 

Having  spent  three  nights,  without  sleep,  a  prey 
to  astonishment  and  grief,  my  whole  nervous 
system  was  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement. 
There  was  a  deficiency  of  water  in  our  prison, 
and  my  clothes  were  dirty,  my  linen  soiled,  and 
a  burning  fever  devoured  me.  The  man  who 
distributed  the  bread  and  water  to  the  prisoners, 
of  whom,  a  few  minutes  before,  I  was  one,  de- 
livered me  over  to  two  gendarmes.  Passing 
from  corridor  to  corridor,  and  from  turning  to 
turning,  we  at  length  came  to  an  office  in  one  of 
the  lower  rooms.  I  heard  a  scream — ^it  came  from 
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theories,  taking  good  care  to  make  the  most  of 
my  answers,  and  to  criminate  me  by  words, 
since  facts  were  wanting.  At  length  the  fool 
asked  me  if  I  liked  the  reigning  dynasty !  After 
a  short  pause,  I  replied — "  I  know  not.  Sir, 
whether  I  like  any  government.  I  have  but 
just  left  school,  and  can  answer  no  questions 
about  theories  of  government,  or  matters  of 
personal  affection.  This  kind  of  interrogatory 
exceeds,  in  my  opinion,  the  functions  of  which 
you  acquit  yourself  so  well.  With  regard  to 
the  verses  in  my  portfolio,  they  are  fragments  of 
the  tragedy  which  I  am  to  read  to  the  committee 
at  the  Odeon.  ♦  They  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  police,  and  you  will  do  but  an  act  of  jus- 
tice in  restoring  me  to  my  family,  from  which  I 
have  been  torn  on  so  frivolous  a  pretence." 

**  You  impertinent  prater,  do  you  know  that 
I  can  this  instant,  if  I  please,  throw  you  into  a 
dimgeon?" 

•  The  Odcon  is  a  theatre  royal  in  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain.  It  is  now  under  the  management  of  the  cele- 
brated Madile.  Georges. 
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he  then  made  a  sign  to  the  gendaime,  and  the 
latter  took  me  away. 

I  was  now  put  into  another  room,  with  an 
oj£cer  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  wore  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  a 
colonel,  accused  of  conspiracy*  He  cast  upon 
me  a  look  of  sadness,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

'^  Ah!"  said  he,  "  you  accused  of  CGnspiraiyl 
Why,  how  old  are  you?" 

"  Siirteen." 

«  Excellent!" 

The  colonel  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and 
remained  silent  a  considerable  time. 

In  the  evening,  two  gendarmes  came  to  xe* 
move  me — ^we  got  into  a  hackney  coach,  which 
conveyed  us  to  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Close  to  the  vast  staircase  leading  to  the  haUs 
of  Justice,  in  the  right-hand  comer,  under 
ground,  and  concealed  by  a  double  iron-railing, 
you  may  perceive,  groaning  imder  the  weight 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  of  which  it  forms  the 
basement,  the  subterraneous  prison,  called  the 
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and  confine  me  in  a  dungeon^  raised  me  to  the 
precocious  dignity  o{  a  man  and  a  martyr. 

The  consciousness  of  my  pure  and  ^gentle 
feelings,  when  seized  by  the  adjutant  of 
police,  the  conviction  of  my  innocence,  the  dis- 
gust with  which  such  barbarous  treatment  had 
inspired  me,  and  the  foolish  pleasure,  perhaps^  of 
tasting  at  so  tender  an  age  of  all  that  is  most 
poignant  and  bitter  in  life,  excited  me  in  a 
strange  degree; — I  felt  that  I  was  upon  a  level 
with  the  most  intense  sufferings,  and  that  the 
world  could  inflict  no  cruelty  which  I  had  not 
resolution  to  bear.  I  threw  down  my  gauntlet 
to  the  world :  it  was  taken  up ! 

My  name  was  entered  in  the  ecrou  or  register* 
The  idea  of  this  was  dreadfully  degrading.  I 
could  almost  fancy  the  entry  of  my  name  and  a 
description  of  my  person  in  such  a  book,  to  be 
the  rivetting  of  chains  with  which  I  was  loaded, 
or  an  iron  bullet  fastened  to  my  leg.  This 
ceremony  stamps  you  a  prisoner;  it  makes  you  a 
component  part  of  your  prison;  and  you  become 
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We  now  descended  several  steps,  traversed  a 
long  corridor,  passed  through  iron-grated  doors, 
which  slammed  after  us  with  fear&d  vibration. 
The  third  opened  into  my  prison.  It  was  mas- 
sive with  iron,  and  secured  with  that  profusion 
of  bolts,  so  usual  in  places  of  this  description* 

**  There!*'  said  the  gaoler,  after  raising  two 
iron  bars,  and  turning  the  enormous  key  three 
times  in  the  lock* 

My  cell  was  about  eight  feet  by  five,  twelve 
feet  high,  and  nearly  deprived  of  light.  On  one 
side  was  a  wall  dripping  with  brackish  water ; 
on  the  other,  a  wooden  partition.  The  floor 
was  beaten  like  that  of  a  cellar,  and  at  the  fur^ 
ther  end,  opposite  to  the  door,  but  ten  feet  above 
its  level,  was  an  opening  three  feet  high  and  a 
foot  wide,  which  enabled  me  to  perceive  a  shred 
of  the  blue  and  shining  sky.  A  heavy  iron 
trellis-work  obstructed  this  mockery  of  a  win- 
dow, and  the  outside  was  boarded  up,  with  the 
exception  of  a  smaU  opening  at  the  top.  In  a 
comer  to  the  left,  facing  the  door,  was  spread  a 
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knee-breeches  and  black  silk  stockings,  and  had 
his  small  talk  for  the  ladies.  The  threat  of  the 
latter  was  now  fulfilled.  This  was  the  dungeon 
with  which  his  wounded  self-love  had  threatened 
me. 

The  past  seemed  to  me  like  a  phantasm  or  a 
hideous  dream  : — apprehended — conducted  to 
the  poUce — ^interrogated  by  a  sbire — transferred 
to  the  Conciergerie — ^and  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  as  Desrues  and  Mandrin* — I  saw  no- 
thing in  it  but  a  species  of  melancholy  witch- 
craft. Now  I  can  well  understand  it,  and  under- 
stand only  to  reprobate  it ;  not  from  vengeance 
or  resentment,  but  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  pene- 
trated with  indignation  at  those  insults  to  hu- 
manity which  our  poUtical  police  dares  to  offer 
even  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  freedom — in  the 
very  heart  of  a  commimity  determined  to  be 
governed  by  laws,  and  by  laws  only.  A  pri- 
son loaf  was  brought  to  me,  but  it  was  so  hea\y , 
bitter,   and  of  so  repulsive    a  taste  and  smell, 

•  Noted  robbers. 
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touched  the  heart  of  Jacques.  He  brought  me 
the  pistole,  consisting  of  a  tottering  table,  a  rush 
chair,  almost  in  pieces,  damp  sheets,  and  a  grey 
truckle  bed,  which  I  have  still  before  my  eyes. 
On  the  back  of  it,  these  words  were  written  in 

pencil:  M.  Labedoyhe  slept  here^  the 

The  rest  was  effaced. 

A  few  days  after,  I  received  some  books,  I 
was  allowed  to  write  to  my  father,  but  not  to 
seal  my  letters,  and  my  cell  became  more  plea- 
sant. I  asked  to  have  more  books,  and  among 
others,  Mabillon,  Sauval,  Saint-Foix,  and  the 
other  writers,  who,  prior  to  M.  Dulaiure,  had  col- 
lected the  scattered  historical  fragments  relating 
to  the  cities  in  France.  I  waded  through  the  works 
of  these  writers,  not  one  of  whom  has  treated 
his  subject  with  the  feelings  of  a  poet.  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  with  what  sad  matter-of-fact 
exactness  and  casuistical  subtilty  they  descant 
upon  monuments  of  antiquity,  without  compre- 
hending the  real  life  of  the  nations  who  left  such 
monmnents.     I  had  the  pleasure,  however,  of 
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had  no  ramparts,  but  had  a  prison.  It  was  a 
dark  cavern — ^perhaps  the  very  cell  into  which  I 
was  myself  thrown.  Devoted  to  anguish  and 
suffering,  even  in  those  early  times,  it  has  since 
been  named  the  Conciergerie.  Alas!  it  conveys 
a  painful  lesson  to  man.  The  cradle  of  a  human 
community,  the  nucleus  which  contains  the 
future  elements  of  a  large  population,  the  first 
germ  and  pivot  of  a  great  city — ^is  sl  prison/ 

Under  the  donjon  of  the  old  Roman  citadel, 
there  was  a  dark  cavern,  into  which  were  thrown 
by  the  Roman  centurions,  without  trial  or  sen- 
tence, all  the  criminals  of  the  mimicipal  city. 
This  prison  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  became 
a  subterraneous  hall  under  the  tower  inhabited 
by  the  chief  of  the  Franks.  In  proportion  as 
the  palace  acquired  splendour,  was  the  prison 
dug  larger.  Under  Robert  II.,  an  edifice  of 
signal  beauty,  as  Heligand  calls  it — that  is  to 
say,  a  large  square  tower  flanked  with  bastions, 
arose  above  the  city  prison.  At  the  same  time 
a  fortress,  a  royal  residence,  and  a  prison,  it 
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old  Pali*  in  its  tcit  centre!  Could  tlie  palace 
of  a  King  of  Fiance  be  becta  situated  I  Let 
the  reader  imagine,  instead  of  the  irrq^nlar 
hooaes  and  narrow  toctnous  streets  whidi  now 
crowd  the  City,  a  beantifiil  garden  leading  to  a 
magnificent  palace;  the  Seine  all  around  it»  bath* 
ing  the  roots  of  magnificent  trees,  and  running 
at  the  fix>t  of  splendid  staircases  of  white  marbkw 
It  is  there,  in  the  Lutetia  <^  Julius  Caesar,  that 
the  kings  of  France  ought  to  hare  their  throne. 
But  chance,  which  makes  crowns  its  playthings, 
and  that  royal  caprice  which  has  destroyed  so 
many  dynasties,  have  determined  otherwise. 
The  masters  of  this  fine  country  have  preferred 
to  a  residence  in  their  capital,  one  at  St.  Qoud, 
at  Versailles,  at  Marly,  and  at  the  LomTe,  long 
without  the  walls  of  Paris.  They  left  in  the 
city  only  those  mainsprings  of  human  society, 
the  church,  the  law,  and  the  gaol. 

These  ideas  were  developed,  or  rather  arose 
tumultuously  in  my  youthful  imagination  during 
the  tedious  days  and  nights  which  I  spent  alone 
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admitted  through  the  fortified  window  of  nqr 
cell.  From  the  learned  dissertations  of  Sauval 
I  became  aware  that  the  place  of  my  confiiie- 
ment  had  once  been  a  pleasure  garden  Sof 
royalty ;  that  the  liyes  of  the  prisoners  aod 
gaolers  of  the  Conciergerie  had  twice  been  in  jeo- 
pardy from  fire ;  that  the  infiltration  of  water 
from  the  Seine  threatened  ultimately  to  under- 
mine  the  foundations  of  those  masses  of  build- 
ing united  and  grouped  in  so  strange  a  manner ; 
and  that  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day  had  been  given  by  ringing  the 
bell  of  the  great  tower.  All  these  facts  con- 
nected with  so  small  a  spot  of  ground,  and  call- 
ing to  mind  so  many  dificrent  periods  of  lua- 
tor}%  made  a  strong  impression  upon  my 
mind.  I  saw  the  w^hole  history  of  France  con- 
centrated and  summed  up  in  that  of  a  prison. 
If  the  solemn  bell  but  tolled  the  hour,  its  vibra- 
tions penetrating  into  my  dungeon  said  to  me, 
**  I  was  contemporar}'  with  Charles  IX.,  and 
called  fanatics  to  deeds  of  blood;    I  soimded 
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the  wanderings  of  my  fimoy,  repfetented  iSbb 
most  hideous  vice  side  by  side  with  faistOKip 
cal  calamity.  Perhaps  a  parricide  has  slept 
in  the  room  occupied  by  Ney ;  and  the  piisonar 
Desrues  was  in  the  same  prison  as  Cominet  aUd 
Marie- Antoinette. 

Such  were  the  ideas  in  which  I  indulgejt 
But  there  were  times  when  my  thoughts  be- 
came more  personal :  for  had  I  not,  also,  myowB 
serious  and  secret  history,  and  my  yoathfiil 
emotions — so  dark,  so  unexpected,  and  so  ter- 
rible — so  much  more  powerful  and  penetrating 
than  the  history  of  things  past?  The  first 
time  those  iron  gates  closed  upon  me,  vibrating, 
as  they  were  slammed  to  with  appalling  noise, 
and  prolonging  their  tremulous  echoes  through 
the  dreary  lab3nrinth  of  vaidts,  I  was  seized  with 
a  cold  shudder ;  a  dreadful  separation  firom  the 
world  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I  seemed  as 
one  buried  alive  who  had  awakened  only  to  see 
the  tomb  close  over  him.  The  next  day,  a  bowl 
of  milk   was  brought  to  me.     I  could  not  re- 
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near  enough  to  my  cage  for  me  to  hear  aome 
part  of  their  conversation.  There  were  love 
ditties  sung  by  hoarse  voices — frightful  falaa- 
phemies  pronounced  by  soil  and  pleasing  ones 
— obscene  stories  related  by  young  girls — nar- 
ratives of  robbery  and  murder  given  in  slang 
— new  songs,  barcarolles  and  ^-audevilles  sung 
in  chorus  by  those  depraved  women,  mingled 
with  parodies,  imprecations,  and  laughter.  What 
was  saddest  in  such  scenes  was  the  ardent  gaiety 
which  pcn'aded  them.  All  sorrow  and  remorse, 
even-  thouglit  of  morality  and  futurity,  were 
wanting  to  those  hearts  which  had  been  dragged 
through  tlie  filth  of  society  until  tliey  had  be- 
come mud.  Let  mc  be  pardoned  these  details, 
wliich  will  be  thought  frivolous  by  the  frivolous 
only.  This  excess  of  human  depra\'ity  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  mc.  I  had  been  initi- 
ated into  no  kind  of  vice,  and,  in  history,  I  had 
seen  crime  softened  down  by  distant  perspec- 
tive. An  infancy  wliolly  absorbed  by  romantic 
thouglit  and   activity   of  mind,   was    not  pre- 


knees,  sod  that  there  w< 
h^me  betwcea  life  and  < 
■  800D  began  to  ring, 
uxdc  the  (rhole  edifice, 
ices  secompaiiied  the 
mce  of  the  prison 

rb  aa  I  endured  bn^e, 
e  health  of  a  lad  of  uxl 
cenes  made  an  indelible 
uind.     'Hie  privation  of 
.  not  beholding  those  I  Iot< 
■sphere  in  which  I  lived,  got' 
institution,  and    X  was 
elapsed   since  my   confine- 
prison   physician   obtained 
;o  walk  in  the  preav,  and 
icques  into  an  oblong  court- 
soil  ten  or  twelve  feet  be- 
adjacent  street,  surrounded 
lered  with   iron   spikes  and 
owgli    stones.      Naked. 


their  questions,  aspect,  gestures,  and  i 
language,  than  I  should  have  been 
scafibld. 

I  was  taken  twice  to  this  preau ; 
walk  was  in  another,  much  smaller,  and  I 
resembled  the  bottom  of  a  well  sui 
by  high  walls.  In  the  caves,  the 
of  which  opened  upon  this  court,  were  J 
individuals  accused  of  political  offences ; 
others,  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  always  inl 
humour,  heedless,  gay,  enjojnng  robust  1 
uttering  innocent  jokes  against  his  pervec 
and  who,  irom  behind  his  iron  bars,  told  ; 
thousand  pleasant  stories. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  health;  1 1 
again  conlined  to  my  dark  cell.  I  had  I: 
firesh  air  three  times  in  eight  days,  and  l 
pn»-ed  sufficient.  My  solitude,  however,  ^ 
lengthened  to  two  months. 


It  was   thus   I   knew   the   Condergerie  ;- 
great  lesson  for  a  man's  life ;   and  if  that  in 
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cannot  give  an  exact  account  of  my  ideas  and 
sensations  during  that  day.  Jacques  packed  t^ 
my  things.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  led  away* 
I  found  my  mother  in  bed,  very  ill.  I  wdl 
remember  her  tears  and  kisses ;  and  I  haire 
a  vague  recollection  of  the  vital  and  pene- 
trating freshness  of  the  month  of  May — of  the 
perfumed  garden  in  which  I  embraced  my  fa- 
ther— of  the  profound  emotion  he  evinced — of 
his  tears,  which  fell  upon  me — and  of  the  strange 
intoxication,  which,  after  two  months  of  daAr 
ness  and  solitude,  made  my  whole  being  shud- 
der, and  seemed  about  to  destroy  even  existence 
itself  by  a  too  powerful  sense  of  life  and  hap- 
piness.    I  remember  my  £Etther*s  words — 

^'  You  can  no  longer,'*  said  he  "  remain  in 
France.  You  would  always  be  an  object  of 
suspicion.     You  must  go  to  England.'* 

To  England  I  went ;  and  the  two  months 
spent  at  the  Conciergerie  decided  my  fate. 
The  events  which  led  to  my  freedom  woidd 
offer  no  interest  to  any  but  myself.     Without 
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eternal  progress,  has  at  length  overtaken  and 
destroyed  those  remains  of  barbarity — the  Con- 
ciergerie  of  feudality  no  longer  exists. 

The  Conciergerie  has  now  no  entmiee 
through  the  Court  of  the  Palais  de  Jintiee 
— there  is  now  no  dark  vestibule — no  se- 
pulchral lamp.  A  noble  entrance  has  been 
made  firom  the  Quai  de  THorloge.  The  kw 
wicket  is  walled  up,  and  a  beautiful  iron  grating 
surrounds  the  prison.  To  enter  the  latter,  yoo 
must  pass  through  the  kitchens  of  St.  Louis, 
which  are  long  gothic  halls,  sombre  but  ma- 
jestic, and  whose  height  is  singularly  diminished 
by  the  elevation  of  the  soil.*  The  whole  pri- 
son has  changed  its  cliaracter.     The  staircases 


*  This  is  a  mistake.  The  kitchens  of  St.  Louis  are  in  the 
external  court  at  the  present  entrance  of  the  Conciergexie. 
The  suite  of  halls  to  which  the  writer  alludes,  and  which 
contain  the  gratid  guichet^  the  greffe,  and  the  parloir  des 
hommen,  extending  under  the  talle  det  p€u  perdus  of  the 
Polais  de  Justice,  and  terminating  close  to  thepr^m  des 
femmes,  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  expiator}'  chapel  of 
Marie-Antoinette,  were  those  occupied  hy  the  body  guard 
of  St.  Louis. — Translator, 
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problem  of  puri^-ing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
morality  arising  &om  the  fermentation  of  gi-eati 
cities — wliitli  are  imnieiise  hot-beds  of  vice — is| 
far  from  being  solved. 

In  1815,  Bonapartists  and  Liberals  werea 
the  forced  occupants  of  the  Conciergerie  Tsultcl 
Political  opinion,  and  that  of  one  kind,  seemedl 
alone  reserved  for  the  sword  of  justice  to  strike;  1 
and   the   fanaticism   of    power  stood   dripping  I 
with  the  gore  of  her  nctims.     I,  an  humUe  I 
and  obscure   individual,  was   one  of  the  latter. 
At  the  present  time,  tlic  confusion  of  our  so- 
cial and  moral  state  is    betrayed  at  the  CoD- 
dcrgerie  by  sights  still  more  strange.     Thero, 
during  out  late  troubles,  M.  Valerius,  the  view 
of    Saint-Medard,    and    M.     Cavaignac,   could 
shake  hands  and  dine  to^^cther.    What  a  strange 
symbol  of  the  present  state  of  society,  and  of 
the  heterogeneous  elements  which  compose  it ! 
If  you  want  the  true  history-  of  any  community, 
period,  or  social  state,  go  to  a  prison. 
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That  name  we  are,  in  fact,  again  digging  from  iu 
grave.  Is  it  that  the  Revolution  was  composed 
wholly  of  the  blood  shed  upon  the  groimd  on 
which  we  tread,  and  that  its  title  of  gloiy  con- 
sists in  having  coined  gold,  by  the  hands  of 
butchers,  on  this  spot !  Or  shall  we  call  it  the 
"  Place  de  la  Concorde**?  Alas!  this  is  no  scene 
for  scoffing.  Concord!  Look  upon  the  spec- 
tacle of  all  that  surrounds  us.  See  if  it  speaks 
of  one  sentiment,  one  aim,  one  consecration^  in 
which  our  country  of  France  can  accord.  Why 
on  all  sides  these  ruins, — ^ruins  of  yesterday, — 
ruins  of  monumenU,  which  present  the  aspect 
of  decay,  ere  yet  they  have  been  completed! 
Why  these  piles  of  stones,  which  lie  scattered  at 
their  feet?  What  is  the  story  told  by  all  these 
blackened  scaffoldings,  which  each  succeeding 
government  takes  pains  to  raise  one  stage  higher, 
but  to  supplant  the  stage  which  its  predecessor 
had  left?  They  present  the  true  image  of  the 
forty  years  which  have  just  passed  over  us.  Such 
is  our  history,  written  in  our  suspended  under- 
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uknp,  ad  tmr  cfamgms  > 
Bml  ipottBDlUiis  has  beeo  ] 
ndbUr,   like;  —  tbey    i 
flftan  BDnths  Ugrther! 

Hnc,  fiiBt,  nwK  ui  et|ai 
XV.  It  was  nippoKted  t^on  fii^  Vtrtnt^  ■» 
ittjlf^l  inia  farrilirtfi,  iDdsCoaanHf  bsModb  Ibejr 
bnrden,  Ske  the  ■lam  of  old,  or  A*  mdkf^ 
pOMoanafmr.  W^  nii^t  the;  faoHl  ka«A 
tliat  load  ofnon  Hid  caonoitan!  Foranqra 
day  the  I 
fitnn  tbr  ^a. 
tma  all  eyes;  till  Loub  XVX  al  li«(tli  ankrad 
m  inaoguratiim.  Ala*!  ken-  mm  lift  noim 
■king  hcauMir  to  Urn  wbiae  cHit  brwaa  jM  *p 
pay.  But  tbe  rdgn  of  that  impkraa  uaaga  laaCcd 
not  lof^.  Tbe  prinee,  win,  in  nvrnpOBf;  to  Ita 
fay  murmr  tibe  mooarcky  of  Fnace,  bad  oi^y 
oae  dene — that  it  migfat  liT«  iaog  caoq^  far 
bbaaeU— could  not  Iutc  boped  thai  bii  haaam 
■lioold  lire  tooger  than  tbat  ampaiUiji,  To 
LouM  XV.,  by  ■  luyatefiwM  ratiSmtMm.  «hc- 
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ceeded  Liberty! — -the  liberty  of  those  days! — 
Liberty  with  her  Phrygian  cap  and  brazen  axe ! 
the  liberty  which  led  death  through  all  ranks,  as 
Louis  XY.  had  led  shame!  Liberty,  the  dema- 
gogue, the  dreadful  minister  of  heaven's  hoarded 
vengeance,  whose  fatal  image  presided  over  a 
scaffold,  reared  against  her  pedestal,— like  a  divi- 
nity  smiling  upon  an  altar  of  sacrifice!  At  length 
that  bloody  shrine  fell.  Next  came  the  man, 
bom  from  the  womb  of  the  revolution,  to  hate, 
war  with,  and  enchain  his  mother; — to  over- 
throw Liberty,  yet  leave  it  doubtful  whether  he 
most  hated  the  crimes  which  she  had  consecrated, 
or  her  own  name  and  rights.  In  the  room  of 
the  fallen  idol,  he  announced  I  know  not  what 
kind  of  column, — a  foolish  model  of  which  was 
presented  for  the  admiration  of  the  Parisians, 
but  which  was  never  erected.  At  a  later  period, 
the  Restoration  decreed  a  monument,  which 
shared  the  same  fate.  She  got  no  farther  with 
it  than  the  design,  the  orders  for  its  construc- 
tion, its  foundation,  and  that  enclosure  of  planks 
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nliich  fomis  Uie  unfailing  omameot  at  «11  uur 
public  y\Mx» — Out  Jiroud,  in  whicfa  wr  Mem  b^ 
miticipatioa  to  dotbe  all  our  dvation^  Ahir 
(iff  may  be  accB  the  desntcd  pculevtal,  exhUni- 
ing  en  iu  lOArble  dia  the  tuune  of  die  Qurter, 
written  in  charcoal,  and  bearing  upon  iu  aoclc 
the  tri-coloiarcd  fl^K-  ^  **">  '^^  Cluu^  X.,  tiM> 
ihy  after  the  return  of  the  Spanuli  cxpcditiou, 
u  the  head  of  Im  ministen  of  itate,  amiil  the 
|tageantries  of  religion  aod  thv  pump«  of  victor;, 
plant  the  tat  stone  of  on  pxpiatorj'  monuninil 
to  the  mana  of  the  martyr-king !  T1>e  po^^nl 
■nd  ibe  vow,  the  monardi  and  hi*  manarchy,  all 
hare  disappeared ;  and  in  the  place  uf  all,  tluatw 
the  tri-colourcd  banner!  Wi«er,  in  our  daj*. 
wc  yet  appear  to  have  token  uo  step  Ibr  ro 
pladng  Louis  XV.,  or  Looia  K\'I.,  or  Liberty. 
These  piepared  lUmca — these  boards — (hear 
half-chiaelled  bloclu, — thla  ruin,  in  fln»^al]  titii 
has  some  chance  of  duration ! 

The  hutability  of  thia  spot  hu  extended  itaelf 
til  all  the  structurca  whow  preaencc  deconics  it. 
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Nowhere  can  the  eye  repose  itself  upon  any- 
thing wliich  is  completed.  Before  us  spreads 
the  ancient  dwelling  of  oiur  kings — stable  only 
because  it  belongs  not  to  oiur  age.  The  Tuile- 
ries  forms,  as  it  were,  the  point  of  demarcation 
betwixt  ancient  and  modem  Paris — ^betwixt  the 
old  maimers  and  the  new ;  the  boundary  line  of 
two  worlds.  The  faitliful  caravanserai  of  power, 
each  government,  in  its  turn,  has  there  found 
hospitality, — the  Convention  and  the  Empire — 
the  old  Monarchy  and  the  new, — ^yet  have  not 
its  walls,  blackened  by  ages,  taken  the  im- 
pressions of  the  various  revolutions  which  they 
have  sheltered.  A  bullet-mark  of  1830,  deeply 
indented  in  one  of  its  columns,  has  rendered 
some  slight  repairs  necessary ; — it  was  but  right 
that  our  palace  of  centuries  should  retain  some 
scar  from  our  many  combats. 

On  the  right,  the  Palace  of  Deputies  is  in  the 
progress  of  erection.  In  the  heart  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Condes  rises  the  tribune.  On  that 
spot  has  one  monarchy  been  overthrown  and 
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^na&etRitoi.  T>tc  anoent  hall  ba*  ■clpctaJ 
Ptb  anent  (k  tb  UL  The  qoay  and  aO  M» 
^ipnadia  ik  covered  with  the  rauM :  mmd 
L'Hoptal,  VApUMEWi,  MtmUMjineo, — whom, 
bin  t  few  yean  ipk,  'we  hAeld  duinad  npoa  *t* 
•ifp*,— pccMot  JtmAy  bnto  grves  with  agr ;  m 
>£  npon  agct  eren  of  MaQcycMS  amA  a»  aan 
jamti  widt  ike  ««i^t  of  ccntariBa! 

Vuilwr  on  h  ^  triomidMl  mr^  of  L'EloSv! 
Wtwihall  j«t  my  what  arc  the  triumph*  wfaich 
it  ihall  be  appobiad  to  report  U)  the  btiUT ! — 
it  v»  to  be  Wagtam  ;  next,  tbe  T(«c»- 
To-day,  inatead  of  glofj,  >t  h  aiarirtio 
Deb  it  ia  pnipaaed  tlitK  lo  ammaaai*.     A   rr- 
1  wbicfa  I  bant  Men  in  Tlie  Miaitrttr,  cpeak* 
f  dialling  thr  cokMaal  monmngnt  witb  tltc  ■!•- 
I  of  our  dghty  Capitah.     ThiIt,  it  will  k 
ilear  lenon  m  gro^raphj'  to  |fi«v  oar 
HitlicTlo.  triumphal  archa  ban  bera 
a  of  history — that  fruitful  tootbrr  nf 
■  and  of  DoUc  acti.     Bat  of  a  yr- 
f  of  ihia  one  ia  not  yet  toU.     All 
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its  area  so  vast  and  its  proportions  so  har- 
monious and  noble.  That  royal  garden  of 
Lenotre — those  Champs  Elysees,  worthy  to  be 
so  called — that  river  with  its  superb  wind- 
ings— those  graceful  bridges — these  neighbour- 
ing palaces  and  those  distant  domes, — ^where 
else  arc  there  gathered  tc^ther  more  of  splen- 
dour and  of  beauty? — Yet,  no!  that  desolate 
space,  with  the  silent  and  half-buried  edifices 
which  bound  and  obstruct  it,  the  scaffoldings 
wliich  surroiuid  it,  and  that  one  wliich  at  once 
intersects  and  commands  it, — would  sadden  the 
passer-by,  even  though  he  knew  not  tliat  eveiy 
stone  on  which  he  treads  could  speak  to  him  of 
the  fall  of  a  king — of  a  queen — of  honoiured 
princesses — of  brilliant  wives — of  yovuig  girls 
betrotlied  to  the  scaffold— of  leaders^-of  illus- 
trious citizens —  of  all  the  elite  of  a  great  people. 
But  how  should  he  fail  to  know  it  ? — There  is  on 
this  extraordinary'  soil  I  know  not  what  stamp  of 
all  our  sorrows.  In  sunnucr,  a  burning  sun  con- 
sumes you  there.     It  is  the  desert, — a  vision  of 
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uevoT  to  be  efTaced,  and  which  seizes,  in  a 
ner.  at  once,  on  the  eve  and  on  the  mind.  Hi 
was  heaped  up  the  hugest  and  most  fright 
human  hecatomb  which  has  stained  the 
i^f  the  civilized  world; — a  teiiible  example  of 
excesses  hito  which  a  people  precipitate  th< 
s<.'lvo$.  who  nmke  a  mistake  about  this 
name  of  liberty,  and  search  for  its  spirit  in 
volutions,  republics,  and  popular  rule,  instead 
Si^okiuiT  it  in  the  progrress  of  time,  of  order, 
ot"  the  laws.  Here  a  victorious  democracy ,- 
inoa|viblo,  bv  the  ver}-  fact  of  its  victoiy, 
strUiTirlintr  against  its  own  unchained  pasaions,- 
incapable  of  calming  or  governing  itself,  andl 
driving  on  to  the  capture  of  heads  for  the 
of  ]>iitrimouies. — rolled  its  waves  upon  wav< 
drowning  in  their  ab vss,  like  a  worthless  waif, 
the  whole  ancient  frame  of  societv,  and  con- 
founiling  with  it,  in  the  same  reck  and  common^ 
ruin,  the  movers,  the  chiefs,  the  friends  and  the 
pro})s  of  tliat  very  revolution  itself.  Here,  have 
our  fathers  seen   the  old   magistracy*,  the  par- 
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here  delivered  up  to  the  popular  Procrustes. 
Who  kno>vs  not  what  crowds  of  bankers,  of  ju- 
risconsultSy  of  notaries,  and  of  writers  press 
upon  one  another  in  the  lists  of  the  proscribed 
nctiins  slaughtered,  here  !  From  this  dumb 
earth,  literature  and  science  demand  Ch^niery 
Roucher,  Linguet,  Thouret,  Lavoisier, — divided 
while  living,  reunited  by  death ! — Here,  virtue 
and  talent  were  smitten  in  the  persons  of  Males- 
hcrbes  and  Vergniaux,  of  La  Chalotais  and  Gen- 
soime,  of  Magon-Labalue  and  Brissot.  Nat 
was  victor}'  more  respected  than  eloquence  ot 
virtue.  Here,  the  army  beheld  its  chiefis,  of  all 
ranks,  perish ; — Custinc  and  Houchard,  We»- 
tennanu  and  Biron,  Dillon  and  Ronsin,  Lamor- 
liere  and  Beauhamois,  Lavalette  and  Luck* 
ner, — spared  amid  the  shock  of  combats,  to 
vicld  their  lives  on  that  field  of  battle,  which 
offered  but  one  chance — death,  presented  but 
one  foe — the  executioner!  Here,  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  expiated  her  heroic  crime,  Madame  Elisa- 
beth her  royal  and   angelic  >*irtues, — and  the 


unb^  Ovfattiy  bcr   ylmuif  aad  kr  aA 
■Dm  kaaoBn.     Here,    die   wbale    enort — <i> 

dK  Mvnlutlei  de  Biion,  de  X  o«abia.  dr  Zi^rr 
— «vn  mttt  tagctiua  i  anngled  witli  cfce  ^vaiy 
C«n>me  DcoDoiiliu,  the  wMiotml  CHAot.  od 

•'■-'—• r    fi'i    iiiiii'ilii.TfiiliMi  B 

bid.-intu»pii»«>£kor^  M^Ud.   Bet*. 

ymimi  ibe  Kwg! — pajinf  in  Ui  ptnna  fv 
«B  tboM  ahutntiim.  thamt  opiwoM.  «d  ifaav 
tndiliam  id  tW  past,  of  wbU  W  «w  A» 
si^utf  n^maitKriVi— «ad  !»  KiyJiM  Im 
uee  pdd,  witk  fbrt^  yem*  of  amaj,  tm  ^m 
pcqnnd  bolocataR.— "Hm  aacieni  i^^  ««*»^ 
UBOt,  oo  Uk  biih  of  irlikb  a  pMfb  ^  li^s 
find,  n  not  bnka  withoot  dMVii^  dK  Isd 
to  ito  fimndstians ! 
And  7«t.  tbne  wm  n  imtwy,  bne.  gwim 
L  CTO  tlib !  A  ki^.  m  ImI,  »  ■  ^». 
a  tieii  bant,  W  know*  tlat  k«^  W  Im 
e la £e  bjr  Uic  hands  itf  ^m.  TWmJ 
E  battle  nujr  reai^  hiaa.     Hattad  a^  nmA 
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lATz  1  :Ji>:c9iiii>£  mrciiieiL  paths  for  coming  at 
-ire.     Iz.  "Lie  pne  o(  haman  chances,  he  si 
jiis  ijLj^  urcc  "iLir  card  where  &te  has 
1    y-jri'.'gi.      B:::    a   woman! — a 
Mirlc-AzTrin-ftie! — that  princess*  usheied 
'Si'z   z*:eccL  c£  France    amid    such  h< 
rccircl<ec  rj  >:ich  love. — formed    to  reign 
:Jie  zLijric  o:  rrace  and  beauty,  far  more 
-T  -iT:  :ui-r<rs-  of  ker  rank ! — And  in  this 
::'    *:ri-ilrv   ind   honour,  ske  onlv  meets 
I'l^ct    ::    lie    brlHiant   and  gentle   hospil 

:"  the  rhrcne  with  calumnies,  insults, 
upon  peril. — chai:i5.  at  length, — a  d\ 
-inc.  iiji  of  all,  death  ! — a  fearful  death — t 
death  oi  criminals — death  in  the  infamous 
— death  t/iere .'  in  front  oft  he  palace  of  king8»- 
in  \-ie\v  oi  the  stately  dwelling  where  she 
rt-itnu'd. — where  her  chiltlren  have  grown  up,  to 
reiiTii  in  tlieir  tunis. — amid  scenes  so  long  filled 
with  the  enchantments  of  power,  with  the  illu- 
sions of  youth,  with  the  large  promises  of  that 
France  whose  adoption  was,  once,  her  happiness 
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of  the  eanh !    Shalt  time  not  yet  itwt  £ 
avei^ii^  ■rm  i    From  the  heart  of  the  < 

will  there  not  yet  arise  a  ayt     Of  all  t 
uwn  who  wonhipped  her  so  lately,  who  1 
at  ha  feet,  who  would  hare  built  the  pride  I 
the  joy  of  their  whole  Utcs  upon  one  ofl 
smiles,  surely  some  one  will  yet  ruah  fon^ 
Where — where  are  they   all* — What, 
land  of  France,  will  no  man  die  for  the  q 
— for  Marie-Anioinette — for   the  noblest   i 
the  loveliest  of  her  sex  !     Not  one  ?— 
silent! — Xo;    I   wrong  them!     Hatt   to   i 
cry  !  .  .  .  .     It  was  a  cry  of  joy  and  triui 
She  is  no  more ! . . . .  Oh,  wretched  peoplel  , 
shall  be  avenged ;  and,  with  her,  those  thoui 
of  innocent  heads  which  hare  here  &lleQ  b 
thy  disastrous  fury.     But  a  few  daj-s  hence  r^  I 
turn   and   graze   upon    a    new   sacrifice  —  that  \ 
of  the  GirondiitM,  brought  hither  almost  i 
body, — the  Gironde,  guilty  of  harinj;  sought, 
like  you,  a  republic,  which  our  halnts  rc-jid ; 


Ueie—ttia  kfTT     ifai  Wn 

which  »hia  1 

iimphuit  atmiea,  lA  ^r  fOBB^  of  b 

rope — to  ibmk  God  ikac  Aaj  bace  < 

and  cbastued  too.       Here  ihaH  W  | 

ihc  vaasa  of  the  Fedentioa  of  Km^  ;  i 

&om  your  own  beurt  shoD  t 

hiate   the  triumph  of  the    stixnger. 

naicbs  n-hoee  avenging  aim  ^tall   haw  I 

your  eagles,  dismembered  tout  einpiiv,  a 

waste    your    trophies,    shaD     hear 

thanked  aloud  by  French  toi^;«e&— the 

of  political  laureates  of  those  days,  and  I 

of  to-day — for  th«!ir  European  fiatriotiam/ 

slaver}'   God  sends  us  shame  :     and  aO  I 

written  in  the   councils  of  that  justice  ' 

flovcniB    human   things.      Democracy  i 

inevitable  crimes    have  driven   us,  like  e  hKI 

terrified    flock,   under   the    rod   of   de^fwdob  ' 

DesjK>tism,   compelled,  for    its    own  exuteme, 
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lemn  scene,  and  the  story  of  our  madness.  It 
had  done  better  not  to  seek  the  compensatioiis 
of  marble  or  brass.  It  was  wrong  to  run  itadf 
against  such  recollections,  to  touch  our  sares,  to 
uncover  the  crimes  which  reared  themselvei 
between  us  and  it.  But  I  have  always  ob- 
served, with  wonder,  that  the  opposition,  when 
it  objected  to  these  celebrations,  did  so  in  the 
name  of  those  festivals  of  the  people  which  it 
feared  might  be  thereby  disturbed.  Festivals, 
indeed !  That  our  orators  and  publicists  should 
have  the  courage  to  wish  for  festivals  here — ^to 
dread,  on  the  score  of  the  people's  amusements, 
the  aspect  of  a  commemoration  of  mourning 
and  regret,  has  ever  been  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. With  or  without  monumental  record, 
there  are  recollections  which  weigh  eternally 
on  the  memory  of  nations,  which  time  im- 
pairs not,  and  which  oblivion  cannot  reach. 
There  is  something  like  truth  in  all  those  mi- 
racles which  the  multitude  report  of  marks  of 
blood  indelibly  stained  into    the   stone  where 
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did  not  give  acmethiiig  to  that  tribute  of 
All  the  ShutrioQs  of  the  time  compoied 
loyal  martyr's  suite.    In  the  midst  of  hia 
amidst  a  people  of  Ticdmsy  he 
king  leading  on  his  subjects  to  bal 
the  insatiable  scaffiild.    The  entire  natioBy 
the  patience  with  which  it  looked  on, 
accomplice  of  his  murderers.      His  pngner 
Grod,  that  his  blood  might  not  fidl  back 
the    land    of    France,  was    prayed    in 
Oh!  let  us,  too,  have  our  Via  Sacral    Let 
dread  to  weaken,  by  popidar  games  and 
the  useful  majesty  of  so  many  solemn 
brances!    Let  us  fear  to  insult  these  c«mi|aj 
manes.     A  free  people  which  could  dance  above 
sepulchres  like  these  would  not  hesitato  to  d% 
new  ones ! 

I  am  aware  that  all  the  powers  which  have 
reigned  in  France,  during  our  forty  years,  lunre 
sought  this  vast  and  moving  theatre  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  dazzling  pomps — ^the  trophies  and 
the  rejoicings  of  their  respective  times.     But  I 
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the  £iJl  of  so  many  illustrious  and  coi 
heads,  to  shout  for  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
turning  proud  and  triumphant  at  the  head  of 
legions  with  which  he  had  marched  from 
Bidassoa  to  Cadiz,  to  overthrow  the  S] 
revolution — that  timid  copy  of  our  own. 
was  the  first  time  that  a  Bourbon  had 
that  site  of  dreadful  memory.  Till  that 
the  king,  the  princes,  the  daughter  of 
XVI.,  had  ever  turned  aside,  by  the 
ing  quad's,  that  the  wheels  of  their  chariotaj 
might  not  touch  the  soil  over  which  the  impious 
car  had  rolled.  But  from  the  day  of  this 
triumphal  entry,  the  scruple  was  removed; 
apparently  they  thought  that  victory  washed  all 
old  things  away — ^that  the  power  which  gives  the 
control  of  the  future,  flings  a  veil  over  the  past. 
And,  yet,  that  future  has  vanished,  and  that 
past  alone  remains! 

I  remember  that,  as  a  boy,  I  could  never  feel 
joyous  on  this  strange  soil,  which  seems  ever  to 
tremble   beneath  the  feet.     And  even  yet,  I 
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tmuallj,  as  bjr  some  fiOal  weight,  upon  the  fand 
and  cold  couch  of  exile. 

And  this  place  has  seen  another  mannago 
fiMtival,  zemembered  by  ns  alL  That  waa  ft 
brilliant  one; — ^no  sinister  sngmj  saddened  iL 
Who  can  foiget  those  mizades  of  imperial  mag- 
nificence, that  luxuiy  of  lights  and  proAiaiQii  df 
trumpet-tones — o£  gold  and  of  kings  tiia 
glittering  aims,  the  popidar  intoxication,  all  tlM 
stir  and  all  the  expectation  of  France,  aa  siie 
seemed  to  see,  at  length,  her.  reeling  deatiniea 
become  fixed,  and  beheld,  amid  that  resume- 
tion  of  the  absolute  and  peer-defended  monar* 
chy  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  monster  of  anaichy  fisr 
ever  pass  away — ^henceforth  to  be  the  unmnal 
scarecrow  of  all  minds  ?  With  what  a  gase  siie 
IcxJced  upon  the  splendid  train,  the  princes,  diiefr 
of  ten  nations,  those  warriors,  conquerors  of  the 
world — and,  last  of  all,  the  niece  of  Marie- An- 
toinette, the  young  empress,  and  her  fortunate 
spouse,  the  giant — the  demi-god — the  Emperor/ 
The  obedient  sun  lighted  the  scene  with  all  his 
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finget ;  there  were  no  longer  any  republicnw —  I 
they  had  become  counts  and  dukes.  The  ilhv-  1 
trious  child  was  bom  with  &  cmwn  upcm  hit 
forehead.  He  was  given  for  king  to  the  secoBd 
ci^  of  the  empire ;  that  city  was  Rome !  And 
now,  at  this  liour  in  wliich  I  write,  he  is  djisg 
Uke.the  orphan  of  the  temple.  He,  too,  dies  of 
his  fortune — of  his  exile  in  the  midst  of  fore^n 
grandeurs — of  his  imperial  prison — of  the  pain 
of  a  wronged  and  disinherited  existence!  like 
a  young  branch,  whose  growth  has  been  strangled 
and  confined,  and  which,  compelled  to  turn  hack 
upon  itself,  decays  and  wastes  away — dying  for 
want  of  air,  amid  which  it  might  raise  itself  to- 
wards heaven,  and  shadow  the  earth  with  its 
mighty  head.  All  the  might  of  Napoleon, 
served  the  Colossus  but  to  fiill  twice  from  hi* 
throne  instead  of  once ;  in  ISlt,  before  the  vie- 
tones  of  combined  Europe— in  1815,  before  a 
motion  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  And  now  the 
drama  of  this  great  life  is  closing  at  Schcen- 
brunn.     His  son  is  expiring  in  that  palace  from 


It  wiQ  readOr  be  supposed  that  I  shaD  not 
of  the  irrohitkm,  in  its  triumph,  to  do  tluit, 
doing  which  I  hare  Uuncd  the  leslontioii.  I] 
know  well  that  I  should  not  be  listened  tou 
And  vet,  it  were  a  wise  and  pious  act  in  ind^ 
pendent  France  to  crown  that  vacant  pfdeHalt 
to  imitate  the  usage  of  all  those  nations  wUdi 
consecrate  their  unholy  places  by  sacred  rnomi- 
ments,  to  awaken  thereby  our  meditations  for  a 
light  to  our  paths,  as  we  kindle  a  beacon  on  the 
rock  which  has  been  signalized  by  its  shipwrecks. 
Napoleon  would  have  done  thisr  England,  of 
1688,  did  it.  England  continued  to  bow  her 
head  before  the  statue  of  Giarles  I.,  and  she 
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ries,  fear  not  to  do  violence  to  the  habits,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  inclinations  of  a  people.  Or, 
if  they  had  not  recoiled  before  the  peril  of  fear- 
ful excesses,  at  least  they  might,  probably,  have 
paused  before  the  certainty  of  immediate  chas- 
tisement* That  evidence  of  the  public  wisdom, 
conscientiousness,  and  resolution,,  would  have 
awed  down  their  murderous  courage.  The 
cannon  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Mary  need  not 
have  muttered  within  our  walls.  They  who  will 
not  dare  all  fitting  disavowals,  and  all  proper  re- 
parations, thereby  encourage  others  to  dare  aU 
follies  and  all  outrages. 

But  whatever  else  we  may  do,  in  Grod*s  name, 
let  us  at  least  sweep  away  the  encumbering 
rubbish — ^let  us  clear  this  finest  of  public  spaces 
firom  the  nuisances  which  narrow,  choke,  and 
annoy  it. ,  Let  us  finish  it,  if,  indeed,  it  be  per- 
mitted to  us  to  finish  anything — ^if  a  consuming 
fire  is  not  destined  to  issue  firom  that  tempes- 
tuous ground,  as  of  old  fix>m  guilty  Jerusalem, 
when  the  emperors  attempted   to  rebuild  the 
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the  distancei  whether  m  asoendii]^  or  descendmg 
the  line  of  the  quays,  the  perspective  groups 
them  to  the  eye  two  by  two,  like  those  Asiatic 
twins,  so  miserably  linked  the  one  to  the  other. 
In  approaching  the  bridge,  firom  the  foot  of  the 
Magdalen,  the  palace  of  our  modem  legislators 
seems  crushed  by  these  giants  of  former  days,  in 
a  manner  which  might  mal^  us  suspect  the 
scidptor  of  an  intentional  epigram.  From  every 
point  of  view,  in  £sM;t,  they  present  the  dullest 
and  most  barren  of  conceptions. 

I  would  have  them  distributed, — ^provided 
these  ornaments  were  supported  and  completed 
by  other  omameiits, — around  the  immense  space. 
Their  colossal  proportions  would  harmonize  well 
with  the  vastness  of  the  place  and  of  its  magni- 
ficent accessories.  There  would  be  a  pride  in 
seeing  our  history  thus  gathered  together,  and 
as  it  were  living.  It  would  be  like  a  senate  of 
all  the  great  men  of  former  ages ; — and  the  past 
days  of  the  land  would  thus  be  nobly  vindicated 
irom  all  the  frightful  wrongs   inflicted   there. 
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and  a  badge.  And,  following  up  a  project  of 
the  empire,  I  would  establish  on  the  platform  of 
the  Pont-Neuf — ^where  an  Equestrian  statue  at 
present  turns  its  back  on  all  Paris,  and  where 
an  obelisk  woidd  crown  magnificently  that  pro- 
montory of  the  dty — the  fSax-sought  Needle  of 
Luxor. 

Were  these  plans  adopted  or  not,  I  would 
throw  down,  over  the  ghost  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
boards  erected  at  the  circular  end  of  the  Champs 
Elysees, — with  the  design  of  restoring  to  him 
by  all  means,  or  at  least  promising  him  the  re- 
storation of  his  statue — taking  care,  however, 
in  such  case,  to  erect  that  of  the  wise  Cardinal 
Fleury  in  my  Prytaneum  of  History,  on  the  ad- 
joining Place. 

I  would  finish  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Etoile,  by  dedicating  it  to  our  recent  illustrious 
men,  as  the  Place  itself  would  be  consecrated 
to  our  ancient  renown;  and  our  provinces  would 
prefer,  I  should  imagine,  to  see  established  there, 
in  lieu  of  the  allegorical  figures  of  their  chief 
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tiie  real  figures  of  the  most  distingonbed 
amongst  their  dttzeng.  Tltcre  would  I  place  ■!! 
whicli  can  console  us  fur  our  (lomestic  Crimea, 
■U  which  may  help  to  counterbalance  then  in 
the  view  of  Eurupe,  and  tn  that  of  htstanr. 
From  the  nudst  of  that  areas  of  oar  guOt,  the 
eye  might  then  find  something  on  which  it 
ccmld  repose  with  pride.  Finally,  I  wuuM  n> 
■tore  to  God  the  Church  of  the  Magdalen ; 
because  in  our  retrogreasioD,  nnce  rclrugntdc 
we  must,  it  strikes  me  as  better  that  we  shuufd 
stop  at  Christianity,  than  go  still  further  back, 
m  search  of  mytholt^'.  I  should  feel  tliat  the 
temple  which  I  had  reared  to  Olory  in  th« 
hearts  of  Frenchmen,  was  the  more  lasting  that 
it  sanctified  as  well  all  the  lof^  beliefs  as  all  thi* 
iBtistiious  recollections  of  the  land. 

Then  might  the  eye  and  the  mind  take  plea- 
sure in  all  these  pomps  and  all  these  sgiectjiclcM. 
At  the  four  limits  of  the  area  opened  to  t)ic 
vision  would  appear  the  sanctuaries  of  all  that 
is  great  and  tutelary  amongst  men.     In  from 
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Religion, — opposite  the  Lsw,  and  its  throne 
the  Tribune;— on  the  one  hand  Royalty,  and  on 
the  other  Victory; — and  everywhere  that  which 
ezaltSi  that  which  encourages,  or  that  winch 
consoles.  Then  would  it  be  manifiBst  that  the 
lessons  of  our  sad  annals  have  not  been  withoot 
fruit  for  France; — ^that  she  has  learned,  amid  hat 
long  sufferings,  the  necesaty  of  giving  to  five 
institutions  the  support  of  moral  influences ;  and 
to  reckon  as  the  first  of  all  these,  reverence  fer 
God, — and  as  the  next,  respect  for  Time  and  its 
works.  The  illustrious  shades  of  the  thousands 
of  victims  piled  upon  the  altar  of  Terror  veould 
feel  that  their  bloody  sacrifice  had  not  been  in 
vain  for  their  posterity,  and  would  return  com- 
forted to  their  tombs.  Bitter  memories  and 
painful  thoughts  would  lose  their  poignancy. 
The  world  would  have  &ith  in  the  steady  great- 
ness of  a  people  which  shoidd  have  stamped  so 
much  of  reason  and  of  majesty  on  its  works  ;-— 
and  France  woidd  have  confidence  herself  in 
her  destinies  and  in  her  freedom.    The  past  and 
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If  you  visit  the  fSstr-fiuned  cities  of  Europe, 
you  will  see  gothic  churches,  superb  gardens, 
and  gorgeous  palaces.  Such  also  exist  at  Paris. 
If  you  go  back  to  remoter  ages,  embark  on 
board  the  ship  of  Anacharsis,  and  admire 
the  splendid  beauties  of  ancient  Greece,  you 
will  find,  as  a  set-off  against  its  Propylasa, 
its  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  its  Parthenon, 
that  Paris  has  her  Pantheon,  her  Louvre, 
her  Exchange,  and  her  Church  of  St.  Magda- 
len. But  nowhere  else  does  there  exist  a 
Palais  Royal,  or  anything  resembling  it.  If, 
on  your  first  visit  to  this  fairy  scene,  you  wish 
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'toaee  It  in  all  its  splendour,  cfaooac  a  beaudftU 
evening  in  July.  The  beat  of  the  day  bu 
tempted  hnndreda  into  these  wslka,  that  tfaej 
mav  enjoy  the  cool  erening  air.  The  atone 
benches  are  crowded  with  econoroiata,  who  lov« 
to  itihaJe  the  fragance  aroand  them,  npon  aeau 
exempt  from  tribute.  On  either  side,  rowa  of 
duira,  which  a  small  char^  doe*  not  prcrcnt 
from  being  occupied,  are  placed  against  the  iron 
.failings  which  enclose  two  rectangle*,  each  con- 
a  beautiful  grass-plot  encircled  with 
flowers.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a  parterre, 
which,  in  the  one,  surrounds  a  statue  of  Diana, 
md,  in  the  other,  a  statue  of  Apollo.  Other 
duun  are  placed  upon  the  borders  of  a  fountain 
Much  separates  the  two  parteirea,  and  throws, 
to  a  conridersble  height  the  crystal  fluid,  which 
fills  again  in  the  form  of  a  fleur-de-hs  not  liable 
to  proscription.  Here  thin  vapour  ia  inhaJed 
l|y  those  whose  breath  is  not  aufliciently  cooled 
by  the  air ;  whilst  not  fer  off  something  more 
Vnbstantial  moistens  throaU  atUl  more  Inftamed. 
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A  number  of  small  green  tables  supp<^  pla^ 
teaux  covered  with  pyramidal  ices  of  diyers  co- 
lours. The  noisy  conversation — the  laughter 
of  the  guests — the  voices  and  bustle  of  the 
waiters — the  blossomed  shrubs — the  brilliant 
lights  of  the  rotunda*  which  reaemUes  an  ori- 
ental Idosc — ^the  uninterrupted  motion  of  the 
crowd,  more  dense  here  than  in  any  part  of  the 
gardeui — all  this  forms  a  very  picturesque  and 
animated  scene.  Scarcely  are  the  first  iqp- 
proaches  of  winter  felt,  when  all  this  bustle  dis- 
appears firom  the  garden,  and  retires  to  the 
galleries.  Then,  the  saloon  of  a  theatre  royal, 
between  the  acts  on  a  first  representation,  pre- 
sents  not  a  more  splendid  coup-d*oeil  than  the 
Galerie  d*Orleans,  with  a  host  of  promen€mr$ 
under  its  immense  dome  of  crystaL  Long  after 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  &ubourgs  have  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  when  even  the  more  central 
streets  are  silent  and  deserted,  as  if  the  whole 
city  were  buried  in  repose,  your  eyes  and  ears 
are  again  assailed,  and  your  almost  benumbed 
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poliahed  mahogany  and  looking  glasses  which 
suiToimd  them*  The  number  of  large  mirton 
which  line  the  walls  of  the  Palais  Royal  is 
ahnost  incredible.  Stxangers,  struck  with  amaae, 
are  in  doubt  whether  the  Palais  Royal  firom  top 
to  bottom  is  not  one  vast  bazaar,  and  whether 
there  can  exist  within  it,  any  secret  and  invi- 
sible iqpartments  in  which  its  inhabitants  may 
indulge  in  the  sweets  of  repose. 

Industry  monopolizes  the  whole  of  this  vast 
palace.  The  first-floors,  above  the  shops,  are 
exclusively  converted  into  baths,  gaming-rooms, 
restaurants,  billiard-rooms,  estaminets,  reading- 
rooms,  and  exhibitions.  The  upper  stories  are 
occupied  by  artistes  of  different  kinds,  such  as 
painters,  engravers,  dentists,  hair-dressers,  &c, 
and  by  a  nimiber  of  sultanas  whom  the  severity 
of  the  police  prevents,  during  the  day,  from  con- 
templating the  field  of  their  conquests,  other- 
wise than  firom  their  windows.  No  ordinary 
family  could  live  there.  The  Palais  Royal  is 
not  like  other  dwelling-places — a  man  must  be 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  as  its  in- 
habitants the  tenants  who  officiate  in  the  di»- 
tribution  of  its  luxuries.  They  might  rather 
be  taken  for  agents  of  the  French  community, 
specially  charged  by  their  countrymen  to  dis* 
play  to  admiring  foreigners  the  exquisite  powers 
of  cookery,  the  perfection  of  horticulture  in 
the  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  of 
everything  that  art,  in  all  its  branches,  can 
execute  in  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 
Trade,  Fashion,  the  Seasons,  and  Time  itself, 
run  from  shop  to  shop  introducing  novelty;  and 
the  Palais  Royal  is  at  all  times  the  school  of 
taste  for  the  other  shopkeepers  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Tliere  are  names  far  &med,  and  of  even  Eu- 
ropean celebrity,  whose  number  in  tliis  small 
space  would  surprise  you.  "  You  are  as  great 
as  the  world,"  said  Kleber  to  Bonaparte ;  but  to 
what  shall  we  compare  the  Palais  Royal,  con- 
taining so  many  illustrious  men  of  the  first  order? 
On   all  sides    the   perfection  of  genius   marks 
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head,  where  the  existence  of  secondary  bills  of 
fare  has  been  annihilated  by  "  Fixed  Prices"? 
Could  I  present  a  scene  more  interesting  than 
these  richly  decorated  apartments,  with  two 
hundred  dining  guests,  whose  appetites  are  se- 
riously contending  ^ith  the  four  scanty  dishes 
of  their  choice,  which  soup  has  preceded,  and  a 
dessert  is  to  follow  ?  These  appetites  oftentimes 
go  on  increasing,  like  anger  and  renown,  wander- 
ing through  the  intricacies  of  supplementary 
fare,  and  ultimately  exliausting  their  strength 
in  pastry  and  rare  wines ; — thus  transferring  to 
the  accessories  of  an  economical  dinner,  the  ex- 
pense of  a  more  refined  meal  at  the  Rocher  de 
Cancale, 

From  these  restaurants  issue  that  host  of  in- 
dividuals who,  redolent  of  the  good  cheer  with 
which  tliey  are  gorged,  invade  the  different  cafes 
at  about  seven  in  the  evening, — or,  eager  to  inhale 
the  fresh  air  after  a  too  copious  meal,  saunter 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  Rotande^ 
whilst  they   are   deliberating   with    themselves 
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luxuries  attract  thither.  The  real  inhabitants 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  whom  it  is  time  to  describe, 
are  those  who  do  not  pass  the  night  there,  but 
who  partake  of  all  its  enjoyments  save  its  refuge 
for  sleep ;  for  it  contains  no  furnished  lodgings 
nor  hotels. 

Every  individual  at  Paris  who  has  no  fixed 
and  settled  mode  of  life,  becomes  one  of  the 
special  public  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  prac* 
tised  eye  can  detect  in  this  heterogeneous  mass 
of  human  beings,  foreigners  firom  all  countries, 
provincials  fi*om  the  different  departments,  ba- 
chelors, students,  refugees,  half-pay  officers,  in- 
triguers, political  agitators,  and  all  those  who 
trust  to  chance  or  to  a  lucky  hit  for  a  dinner, 
an  admission  to  a  theatre,  or  an  agreeable  invi- 
tation for  the  evening. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  Rotonde 
must  often  be  the  scene  of  strange  and  unex- 
pected meetings.  How  many  times,  under  the 
imperial  government,  and  even  since  the  resto- 
ration, have  not  old  companions  in  arms, — some 
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w,  oilterv  frum  SpiuD, — been  w«n 
[  each  utlier's  haiuU,  vriOi  the  tew  of 
I  their  e^c!  J  could  mentJun  the 
>f  two  indiTiduals,  who,  oa  their  acpani- 
tioD  at  Pondichexry,  haring  nude  no  Appoiiit- 
to  meet  at  the  Ruit>nd<-  on  ihmt  day  thnw 
at  a  certain  hour,  were  both  fortunate 
lougb  to  be  there  al  the  time  apixnnieH. 
People  set  out  on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and 
again  at  the  Rotunde.  Huw  tnany  thou- 
«ai)d  indivtdaala  would  be  at  a  )a»  lur  a  place 
of  loeetiiig,  if  the  Rotonde  were  aboliahed ! 

An  individual,  whoae  happiima,  during  ei^ht 
yean,  had  centered  in  the  gaUerie*  of  tlic 
Palais  Royal,  ami  whom  a  aeriea  of  iniahap*  hod 
ibrced  to  ta^  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  Vyrv- 
nees,  being  once  asked  by  &  passing  cUanger 
whither  the  road  he  waa  following  would  lead 
him,  replied,  with  great  naivete,  "  to  the  Palai* 
RoyaL"  He  waa  r^ht;  for  the  high  roods 
from  all  the  capital  dtica  in  Europe  meet  at 
this  point ;  and  if  ei,-ery  traveller  were  obliged 


i 
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to  divulge  his  secret  thoughts^  there  is  not  one 
who,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Ftench  territoiy, 
would  not  mention  the  Palais  Royal  as  the  most 
pressing  object  of  his  curiosity. 

The  gaming-roomsy  which  still  exist  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  females,  who  were  lately 
banished  from  it,  have  certainly  been  of  some 
use  to  its  splendour;  for  both  must  have  at- 
tracted strangers  thither.  How  many  unhappy 
beings  are  still  the  prey  of  the  worst  of  these  two 
incentives  to  \'ice — of  tliat  one  which  the  budget 
of  Ways  and  Means  protects  against  the  denun- 
ciations of  morality.  There  is  no  gun-maker  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  but  Lepage*  lives  close  by. 
Frequently  a  gambler  in  despair,  fearful  of  risk- 
ing his  last  franc  without  a  remedy,  caUs  at 
Lepage^s  before  he  enters  the  fatal  113.f  He 
then  stakes  his  all  with  confidence ;  and  a  sound, 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  announces  that 

•  The  Joseph  Manton  of  Paris. — Translator. 

f  The  number  of  one  of  the  most  noted  gaming-houses 
in  the  Palais  Royal. — TV. 
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Some  lovely  countenances  must  have  appeared 
under  this  strange  costume.  We  have  seen 
those  of  our  own  times  in  the  most  attractive 
simplicity  of  modem  attire ; — at  the  Cafe  Mon- 
tansier,  which  a  small  theatre  dependent  upon 
the  Gymnase  has  just  superseded — at  the  Cafe 
des  Aveugles,  now  deserted,  and  which  was  once 
supported  by  the  imperial  guard — at  the  Ca- 
veau  du  Sauvage,  whose  tambourine  is  still 
heard,  and  where  Borel,  after  Fitz-James,  exhi- 
bited feats  of  ventriloquism — at  every  part  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  in  short,  to  which  the  public 
has  access.  They  imparted  surprising  anima- 
tion to  the  scene,  and  by  their  presence  stamped 
upon  it  an  imprint  very  different  fix)m  that  of 
virtue,  but  which  perfectly  suited  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  frequented  the  Palais 
Royal.  However,  the  true  sultanas  of  this  pub- 
lic harem  were  to  be  seen  in  the  stone  gaUeries, 
attracting  obser\atiou  by  the  ambitious  splen- 
dour of  their  dress,  and  by  that  imsparing  ex- 
hibition of  their  charms,  which  females  in  good 
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The  one  consisted  in  reducing  the  fronts  of 
the  shops,  which  projected  too  fiur,  within  the 
line  of  the  interior  pilasters,  so  as  to  restore 
the  architectural  regularity  of  the  building ;  the 
other  in  replacing  the  celebrated  and  ignoble 
wooden  galleries, — so  long  denominated  the 
Tartar  Camp,  and  forming  one  of  the  thousand 
examples  of  the  temporary  before  which  ages 
pass  away, — ^by  that  superb  gallery,  built  between 
a  double  colonnade,  which  now  constitutes  one 
of  the  beauties  of  this  edifice.  The  first  took 
place  under  the  edileship  of  M.  de  Belle^^-me; 
and  it  required  all  the  firmness  of  that  magis- 
trate to  support  the  Vitru\ius  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  his  crusade  against  the  signs,  lanterns, 
escutcheons,  paintings,  and  ornamental  projec- 
tions, which  narrowed  and  obstructed  the  galleries. 
What  violent  oj)position  did  not  the  second  en- 
counter! It  was  efTectcd  nevertheless;  but  who 
will  attempt  to  describe  the  agony  of  the  unhappy 
tenants,  each  time  tliev  beheld  M.  Fontaine,  the 
arcliitect,  pointing  out  the  monstrous  appearance 
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of  this  establuhment,  you  might  as  well  ask  the 
fate  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  question, 
however,  conceals  a  second,  and  to  that  at  least 
I  can  reply.  Well !  the  belle  Umonadiire  is  at 
NeuiUy, — as  Charles  X.  is  at  .Holyrood, — 
meditoting  upon  past  grandeur.  But  her  exile 
is  voluntary,  her  recollections  are  all  pleasant, 
and  her  dwelling  is  her  own.  Her  throne 
was  not  lost  by  a  revolution; — ^the  frown  of 
fashion  fell  upon  it  and  it  vanished.  Once  the 
Queen  of  the  Comptoir^  the  belle  Umonadih-e 
returned  to  private  life,  in  the  same  \dllage 
which  gave  birth  to  a  Queen  of  France!  Which 
of  the  two  was  the  happiest?  you  ask.  Who 
knows?  Do  you  not  love  domestic  happiness  I 
and  do  you  not  admire  the  life  of  ease  and  quiet 
of  her  who  began  her  career  as  the  modest  and 
hriiliant  sovereign  of  the  Cafe  du  Bosquet?  I 
must  infonn  my  readers  confidentially^  that,  last 
wt't'k,  I  was  seated  opposite  to  her  in  a  Caro- 
lina.*    One  of  my  neighbours  recognized  her, 

*  A  sort  of  Omnibus. 
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■ad  •oUdted  the  hooour  at  payiog  ber  &r. 
Site  nniled  «t  ihii  isDoemt  piece  oS  galUotry. 
which  she,  no  doubt,  coutwied  with  the  hoaMgr 
■be  bad  ncemd  wfaca  ■wted  upon  th*  thrate 
of  one  at  Nspofeon'^  teothefs.  Hm  ihnoe,  w 
7  coe  nnit  weoflett,  ms  soU  at  paUic 


.suction;  ami,  by  the  spectihtiai  of  a 
h  w»s  bestowed  upon  beatitjr  without  a  diadem. 
At  the  beginning  of  thia  aitidc,  I  deambed 
the  Pabtt  Royal  afdeodid  with  the  illrnninarioB 
which  laktfB  plaee  there  erer^  eiiaiing.  A 
aketcb  of  it  earlj'  in  the  monuB^,  when  ita  f[ai- 
leiiw  and  garden  are  in  the  tntdbtaibcd  poMn 
«on  of  Kbool-boyB,  ntnwiy-iBaids,  and  Uttk 
ehildrea,  wonU  acaicely  be  intcroating.  But 
about  ten  o'ckxk  it  begina  to  ■how  aigna  of 
animatHmi  as  if  it  were  juat  aioiued  from  it* 
night  slnmbera.  The  readen  of  newspapers 
anire  and  aaaenUe  roond  thoae  little  tcmpln 
with  gilded  roo6,  one  of  which  Pmutault  *  ba* 


•  FtonwtWllt  it  to  be  arm  lUflj 
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made  his  head  quarters,  and  which  he  leaves 
every  moment,  hnnying  round  and  casting  his 
eyes  over  the  journals,  requesting  the  readers  of 
those  which  bear  his  stamp  to  have  the  goodness 
to  draw  round  his  kiosc  The  cafes  also  become 
crowded,  whilst  the  restaurants,  which  they  have 
completely  robbed  of  the  privilege  of  giving 
dejeuners  a  la  fourchette,  remain  yet  empty. 
Soon  after,  merchants*  clerks,  men  of  business, 
and  busy  men,  are  seen  threading  the  walks  in 
all  directions;  and  by  and  by  the  loungers  and 
idlers,  and  a  motley  crowd  of  three  or  four 
hundred  persons,  assembled  at  a  particular  spot, 
indicate  that  it  is  near  twelve  o'clock.  ♦  Would 
to  God  that  all  the  cannons  in  the  world  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  that  their 
firing  caused  no  other  e\ils  than  the  startling  of 


*  In  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  there  is  a  small 
brass  cannon,  upon  the  touch-hole  of  which,  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  as  it  passes  the  meridian,  are  brought  to  a  focus  with 
a  lens.  This  fires  the  cannon,  and  indicates  the  hour  of 
twelve.  A  crowd  is  always  assembled  near  this  piece  of 
artillery  in  miniature,  to  see  it  go  off.— Tra/ii/, 
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few  timid  sho|>-giri>,  And  Uirir  toon  nrrvou* 
aiistra»e«.  DuHng  tltr  five  minulcM  whkii  pn- 
cede  the  report,  they  who  hare  wfttcbe*  hold  them 
their  hands,  and  tlwy  «rba  hare  none  look  a 
the  others.  There  is  a  mocnent  of  nlent  anxieij'; 
■otnetimei  even  there  «eeina  to  be  a  doobt  ctf  the 
power  of  the  gunner The  piece  goes  off  at 

in  a  moment  the  watches  arc  aO  att,  aod 
•ome  of  the  biokers  on,  with  on  air  of  vauit}',  praite 
aloud  their  watcfa-m&kcn.  Each  gives  the  official 
time  in  hi>  wav  home,  and  the  grotip  would  in- 
stantly disappear,  but  fur  a  few  simpletons,  who 
■re  anxious  to  we  in  what  manner  the  sun  acta 
IQion  the  powder,  and  one  or  two  individual*  who 
behind  and  repeat  during  a  quarter  of  an 

to  all  new  comers  that  the  cannon  has  been 
tred.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  state  in  which 
parterre  tlie  cannon  is  placed :  it  can  only  be  in 
that  of  Apollo,  since  it  is  he  who  fires  it. 

I  cannot  dose  this  article  without  observing 
that  the  Palais  Ro>-al  has  always  been  and  will 
remain  the  centre  of  popular  political  move- 
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ments.  It  is  the  consequence  of  its  situation 
and  the  nature  of  its  population.  Thus,  most  of 
its  cafes  attract  their  customers  by  their  con- 
nexion with  some  political  circumstance; — the 
Cafe  de  Foy,  for  instance,  is  linked  with  the 
recollection  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  worked 
with  so  much  energy  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
people ;  the  Cafe  de  Chartres,  with  that  of  the 
violent  struggles  between  the  green  and  white 
cockades,  and  afterwards  between  the  Monta- 
gnards  and  the  Girondins ;  the  Cafe  Montaiisier, 
with  the  patriotic  revels  of  the  Hundred  Daj'S, 
and  the  vengeances  taken  after  the  return  from 
Ghent;  the  Cafe  Lemblin  was  noted  as  the 
rendezvous,  after  the  Restoration,  of  young 
liberals  and  proscribed  officers;  and  the  Cafe 
Valois  was  remarkable  as  being  the  sanctuary  of 
those,  whose  heads  were  eternally  whitened  by 
the  powder  of  the  old  regime.  The  first  club 
was  opened  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  there  also 
were  held  the  meetings  of  those  yoiuig  counter- 
revolutionists,  who  would  fain  have  extended 
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ttie  FMcdon  of  the  monih  of  Thtfmtidor,  to 
CMS  not  less  deplorable  than  tboae  to  which 
tfau  reaction  had  put  a  »top. 

hast  month,  an  old  man  who  had  served  in 
the  Swiss  gnard  of  Louis  XV.  returned  to  Parts. 
I  which  he  had  lieen  absent  nnce  1780; 
'fer  he  wa«  not  a  native  of  France.  I  waa  his 
Moon,  and  we  approached  the  Pahu*  RojaL 
•*  Lei  us  go  first,"  said  he,  "  under  the  Irte  qf 
Cracow;  we  win  there  read  the  journals,  for  I 
dtould  be  glad  to  hear  something  about  ilie 
Poles.  My  heart  beat  for  ihein  mxiy  y«m 
ago."  But  the  tree  was  cut  down  soon  after 
the  partition  of  Poland,  together  with  a  noble 
tiue  of  hone-chesnut  trees,  planted  by  Cardi- 
Ricbelieu,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden,  and  remarkable  for  the  luxuriant  Wauty 
of  the  foliage.  It  was  tlie  finest  in  tlie  garden : 
round  the  "  tree  of  Cracow,"  the  reader*  of  ilir 
'Conrrier  do  l*EHrope'  and  the  '  Leydcn  (»n- 
Eette'  used  to  assemble.  These  were  then 
almost  the  only  joumaU  of  the  day.    My  venrr- 
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able  friend  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot,  just 
opposite  to  the  Cafe  de  Foy,  where  the  tree 
stood.  Other  trees  had  shot  forth  their  green 
leaves,  under  whose  shade  other  journals  were 
read;  but  the  sympathy  of  Frenchmen  for  their 
heroic  brethren  in  the  north  was  still  alive. 

The  vicissitudes  which  the  building,  or  rather 
the  mass  of  buildings,  forming  the  whole  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  has  undergone,  might  furnish 
matter  for  a  long  history ; — I  shall  however  only 
state,  that  this  noble  edifice  was  begun  and 
finished  by  two  architects  from  the  same  town ; 
by  Jacques  Lemercier,  architect  to  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  and  M.  Fontaine,  architect  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  both  bom  at  Pontoise.  How 
many  times  has  the  latter  been  seen  upon  the 
roofs  with  his  royal  employer,  holding  council,  and 
in  warm  discussion,  upon  this  dangerous  emi- 
nence! If  the  art  of  building  were  but  the 
apprenticeship  to  a  more  elevated  art,  I  leave  it 
to  reflecting  minds  to  consider  the  presages  that 
might    be    drawn   from    the    taste,   splendour, 
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and  beauty  of   the    palfloe  in   the    Rue    St. 
UoQore. 

To  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity,  1  alull  hrioAy 
Slate,  in  concliuiou,  the  nunc«  of  the  indiridtuU 
who  have  inhabited  this  pakce  xince  ii  vnu  built. 
They  who  succeeded  CardtaaJ  Rtcbelieu,  who 
had  ^veu  it  the  name  of  the  C«rdiiMir»  PaJace, 
were  Ann  of  Austria,  mother  of  Louin  XIV., 
who  one  day  fell  into  tlie  fouiilAin  in  tlie  atnall 
garden,  called  the  Garden  of  the  Friunea;  Hen- 
rietta of  England ;  Pbili|»  of  Orleans,  chief  of 
the  branch  of  that  name,  and  brother  at  Lotiia 
XrV.;  PhiUp  the  re^^nt,  and  his  mn,  Louis 
Puke  of  Orleans ;  then  Louis- Philip,  ami,  at  thi.> 
period  of  the  re%-oliition,  Luuis- Philip-Joseph, 
the  giuidfalfaer  and  tkther  of  the  present  King 
of  the  French.  During  the  Republic  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  tribunes.  Uitdcr  the  Empire,  the 
government  knew  not  what  use  to  moke  of  it ; 
but  the  Exchange,  and  its  dcpeiuleucy,  the  Tri- 
bunal de  Commerce,  were  pro\-isionall3f  eau- 
blished  on  the  grnund  floor  opposite  to  the  pp-and 
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Staircase,  during  the  construction  of  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  our  modem  architecture  has 
produced.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
family  of  Orleans  took  possession  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  Lucien  Bonaparte  resided  in  it  during 
theHundred  Days ;  and  at  last,  after  being,  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  the  restoration,  the  residence 
of  the  collateral  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  it 
became  during  eighteen  months  the  provisional 
palace  of  a  monarch  who  was  a  private  citizen. 
But  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  shops,  formed  too 
great  a  contrast;  and  men  of  business,  some- 
times obliged  in  consequence  to  make  a  long 
circuit,  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  have  a  king 
in  their  road.  Louis-Philip  himself  felt  all  this; 
and  at  the  time  I  am  writing  these  lines,  the 
djTiasty  of  the  Palais  Royal  is  moving  to  the 
Tuileries. 


THE  SALON  OP  LAFAYETTE. 


I  AH  a  niau  witlioui  much  amiabilitjr,  | 
try.  or  poUtrDess.;  in  truth,  I  am  hardly  civi- 
lixcd.  My  fnendt,  or  they  who  terra  themseJre* 
such,  caO  me  "  the  peasant  of  the  Danube."  I 
generally  prefer  the  fiiubourgH  to  the  city.  La 
Courtfllc  to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiena,  and 
IBelo-drama  to  tragedy.  I  detest  loircea,  par- 
.ticuiarly  those  in  high  life.  1  have  ne^'eT  per- 
fectly imderstood  what  ia  meant  by  a  soiree.      U 

1  tumultuous  assemblaf^  of  men  and  women 
with  great  pretennoim,  at  a  liouse  who»e  roas- 
ter had,  with  equal  pretensions,  inntcd  them 
there  t — a   miscellany   of   easy,    contradiction, 
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ambition^  jealousy,  and  hatred — a  mob  clad  in 
silks,  Indian  shawls,  and  flowers — a  mob  so  per- 
fumed as  to  give  you  a  head-ache — a  dancing, 
smging,  laughing,  and  chattering  mob,  more 
tiresome,  and,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  dis- 
gusting, than  the  muddy  and  greasy  assemblage 
in  shirt  sleeves  and  casquettes,  who  danced  yes- 
terday in  the  public  streets  ?  Is  that  a  soiree  ? 
Or  is  it  rather  a  silent  and  sinister  meeting 
of  men  dressed  in  black  from  head  to  foot, 
seated  in  rows  on  cither  side  of  tables  covered 
with  green  cloth,  pouring  handfuls  of  grold 
upon  beautiful  rose-colour  cards,  and  pitilessly 
losing  the  fortunes  of  their  wives, — ^who,  standing 
behind  with  bent  bodies,  tiu^d  veins,  and 
straining  eyes,  shudder  as  they  look  on  ;  or 
staking  upon  the  cast  of  a  die,  the  dowers  o£ 
their  daughters,  who  are  in  another  room  danc- 
ing, as,  mute  and  pensive,  they  listen  to  the 
tender  pleading  of  some  handsome  fop  with 
niustacliios  and  a  pointed  beard — a  specimen 
from  the  sentimental  ^>i/;«^  France,  who  seduce 
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and  ruin  credulous  ^I*,  b^'  uUdng  St.  Simon- 
isin  and  wiiting  ■onnets!  Their  poor  viTca, 
modeb  of  domestic  «concnn)-,  and  tbdr  >wcn 
and  gentle  girls,  so  neglectrd  and  ao  credulous  ; 
boK  1  pily  Utcm  t  And  yet  tlieir  husband*  and 
fathers  think  themselres  honest  men ! ! ! 

AAer  all,  tf  1  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice, 
I  should  prefer  the  v»i4n  at  which  people  plaj:. 
Gaming  is  somellung.  It  is  now  a  gmre  and 
serious  occupauoa  in  this  bustling  mt-tropolis, 
— where  everything  is  carried  on  by  gaming ; — 
where  the  stakes  may  be  eitlier  oil  or  public 
loans,  brandy  or  thre«  per  cent,  consols;  and 
where  one  stakes  his  conscience  against  a  place, 
another  bis  country  against  a  title.  Yes,  I 
should  prefer  the  drawing-room  of  the  gEmicg 
par^ !  What  pleiisure  to  play  at  night  by  the 
glare  of  perfumed  candles  with  beautifully  glased 
cards,  by  the  side  uf  lovely  women,  who  bet  on 
your  side,  and  whose  wann  breath,  tnuKjuil  or 
r  brushes 


pirwipitate,  i 


may  t 


^  rudely  I 


yimr  hair — lovely  women  who,  with  a  channing 
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smile^  say,  "  Thank  you,"  when  you  win,  and 
quarrel  with  you  when  you  lose ;  for  the  fair 
sex  cannot  command  their  temper  at  cards. 

Poor  youth !  Politics  and  play  wear  it  out, 
ruin  it,  and  render  it  cross,  querulous,  and  thin 
as  an  old  countess  of  the  Regency.  Look  at 
that  apartment  in  the  sixth  story.  It  is  a  gar- 
ret with  a  sky-light,  inside  which  the  rain  pene- 
trates every  time  it  falls  on  the  outside.  A 
painted  bedstead,  an  old-fashioned  chest  of 
drawers,  a  trunk,  a  table,  and  two  rickety  chairs 
compose  its  furniture.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
poor  student  whom  a  rich  father  has  ordered  to 
live  and  learn  upon  a  hundred  francs  a  month. 
Look  at  liim ;  he  is  dressing  to  go  to  a  baU. 
See,  he  is  drawing  on  upon  white  cotton  stock- 
ings, silk  socks  ^dth  open  clocks  ;  and  over  the 
latter  he  puts  thread  ones,  and  a  pair  of  boots 
over  the  whole.  Well !  he  will  go  on  foot :  and 
in  the  porter's  lodge  he  will  take  off  his  boots 
and  thread  socks,  to  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes, 
which  he  ^ill  carry  in  the  pocket  of  his  cloak. 
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Hb  pane  is  not  empty,  for  il  conUnu  two  Arc- 
tnnc  pieces.  He  might  Iibtc  had  ■  coticli,  bnt 
he  prefen  being  able  to  pi»y.  He  w3I  lose, 
and,  in  hia  way  home,  will  be  robbed  of  Ids 
cloak  and  shoes. 

Poor  manhood !  Tmi  ruin  it  by  pUv.  How 
cruel  1  You  mt  it  does  not  love  balls  or  con- 
certs. No  wonder.  For  how  csn  an  hooeM 
man  commit  «o  atrocioas  an  act  as  to  give  a  hall 
or  a  concert  to  five  hundn-d  people  in  a  space 
in  wfaidl  only  two  hundred,  al  the  utmost,  could 
more  about?  Can  any  one  without  a  bad  in- 
tention, without  a  miaton  of  hatred  or  revenge, 
DomTert  a  handsome  drawiuff-"»<im  into  a  place  to 
Etew  five  or  six  hundred  unfortunate  indiTiduali 
altre  t  In  such  a  nwe,  I,  who  abhor  a  crowd, 
would  fly  to  the  street,  where,  crcn  when  there 
w  a  crowd,  twbody  cxn  prevent  me  firom  making 
n^  way  with  my  feet  and  elbows.  There,  cere- 
mony and  respect  may  be  dispensed  with  {  there, 
nothing  forces  me  to  hold  my  hat  in  my  band 
to  see   it  crushed  a  doxen  times  in  a  mfanrte. 
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It  may  be  said,  "  But  you  should  get  an  cqierm 
hat;" — ^but  every  body  cannot  have  an  opera  hat. 
In  the  street  there  is  no  hypocritical  politeness — 
"  A  thousand  pardons,  Madame** — ^*  Pray,  Sir, 
have  the  goodness** — ''  Madame,  I  am  exces- 
sively sorry  ;** — ^none  of  this — ^none  of  that  ridi- 
culous insipidity  which,  with  forced  and  lying 
smiles,  you  scatter  before  you  through  a  mag- 
nificent crowd, — ^noble  and  rich,  it  is  true,  but 
which  treads  upon  my  toes  and  gives  me  elbow 
pimches  on  the  stomach  just  as  well  as  the  dirty 
and  unceremonious  mob  on  the  boulevards  or  at 
the  entrance  of  the  theatres. 

To  be  thus  ill  treated  for  the  sake  of  looking 
at  a  ball,  or  listening  to  a  concert,  is  a  fine  thing 
truly !  And  who  dances  at  such  balls  ?  Why, 
marriageable  young  ladies,  with  well-dad  mo- 
tionless figures,  and  superb  eyes  which  express 
nothing ;  or  young  and  vain  married  women, 
quizzing  and  talking  nonsense,  and  uttering 
their  absurdities  either  in  a  loud  and  rapid  tone, 
as  if  they  had  previously  learned  them  by  heart, 
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IV  in  a  aot'i  wluHpcr,  aa  ■  grmt  secnM ;  or  bt 
numu,  wilh  full  buata,  brown  clvevka,  nxtd  flaine- 
dolmir  dresses,  who  talk  politics,  laugh  loud,  and 
drinli  punch.  \Mio  Ming*  at  sticb  concerts  f 
Why,  men  .and  womni  from  the  thestres,  wboB^ 
jrcKi  would  not  notice  in  the  aired,  and  yvl  iu- 
rite  to  your  partus — brilliant  rictinia  of  social 
prejudices,  poor  pariah*  crowiu.'d  with  Bower* 
for  your  pleasure,  whom  you  applmud  nnd  ad- 
mire, at  the  sane  time  that  you  deojnae  then  ; 
or  amateun,  genrrally  stupid  person*,  pTMJIas, 
who  lire  by  th^ir  tliroats,  u  othcn  Inv  by  their 
inemoi^- 

If  nicfa  are  your  balls  and  concerts,  UAvs  ami 
gentlemen,  you  mny  keep  them  to  younclvcK. 
1  prefer  going  to  the  OpcrA. 

There  arc  other  and  well-attended  soiree*,  at 
which  there  are  neither  balln  nor  concerts,  and 
which  nre  less  turbulent,  less  nifTocating,  but 
not  less  insipid  tluiii  those  1  have  described. 
ThB«e  in  the  days  of  Madame  dc  Tencin,  or 
Mademoiselle  dc  Lcspitnuse,  would  h«ve  been 
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called  giare-'Toams  of  wit.  I  have  only  seen 
one^  and  I  am  told  that  all  the  others  resemUe 
it.  People  drink  tea  there,  and  eat  thin  bread 
and  butter.  It  is  necessary  that  every  young 
man  should  be  introduced  to  these  parties ;  for 
they  are  in  feshion,  and  frequenting  them  brings 
one  into  notice.  You  arrive  there  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  dressed  as  nearly  in  black 
as  you  can.  In  a  silent  ante-room,  you  find  a 
tall  footman,  who  asks  you  for  your  hat  and 
your  nain^theii,rairiiig  the  curtain  which  sepa- 
rates  the  drawing-room  firom  the  ante-chamber, 
makes  your  name  ring,  with  the  full  force  of  his 
stentorian  lungs,  in  the  ears  of  the  assembled 
company.  You  then  enter,  bow,  —  and  the 
ceremony  is  over.  You  are  paid  very  little 
attention  to,  unless  your  name  be  an  illus- 
trious one. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  to  one  who  has  just 
left  a  ball,  this  kind  of  party  seems  a  strange 
contrast.  There  is  no  noise  in  this  literary 
boudoir.  A  thick  and  soft  carpet,  and  magnifi- 
cent bear  skins,  deaden  and  destroy  the  creak- 


ii^  of  boota  and  due*. 
Eifaie,  end  lonngi^  npoD  Kibs,  an  ' 
(f  lh»  Mnaibly — porta,  paintgim,  jotmabt^ 
ifbgidaton,  ind  Uwjrm,  —  ooavmaiig 
m  under-tooe,  tr  liMAun^ 
wilhttul  wixamg  to  do  m,  to  ooc  of  tlie  cdhon 
of  the  '  Figaro,'  >  tall,  QMrewed  nun,  tlin 
angular,  wbo  oIoob  faoldiT  ""t  f>^  btnMtf 
[  with  his  back  to  the  fin,  aod  tha  S^m  <d  hn 
Inst  over  his  uma.  U  ia  a  fdeaaon  to  bear  him 
;  for  be  speaka  w^  H«  ia  a  moat  aiul»- 
)  critic,  a  wtclwd  wit,  and  yet  a  good  fricad 
llo  aajr  one  who  chouaea  to  tet  up  Cir  an  autliar. 
[But  be  cuts  tbnoKh  th«  greatest  UlcrarTr  repu- 
jlatkitts  in  a  twtnkUog,  ia  fond  oC  controvcnv, 
oura   fartb   poradoxea,  and    <fiiputca    to    hi* 


I  down  in  a  moment,  tben  builda  tfaem 
^  for  the  aoki  {deasore  of  learing  jou  in 
I  doubt  whether  bo  haa  been  laagfabg  «t  Jtiu  or 
I  not.  aud  to  make  jdo  debate  in  jonr  own  mind. 
ftwben  be  has  finiihcd,  which  ia  ibe  pcatest  foul, 
I  he  or  the  i««t  of  mankind. 
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In  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  and  near  the 
curtain  which  was  raised  on  your  entrance,  you 
see  a  large  table  with  a  hunp  upon  it,  like  the 
table  in   a    public  reading-room.      Upon   this 
table  are  some  books,  several  bundles  of  joui^ 
nals,   and  a  dozen   of    caricatures  negligently 
thrown  across  it.     Etiquette  requires  that  you 
should  pay  a  visit  to  this  table ;  but  you  are  not 
to  seat  yourself  at  it,  as  you  may  easily  perceive 
from  there  being  no  chairs  round  it.    Standing, 
then,  you  take  a  book,  and  turn  it  over  rapidly 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  read  and  seen  every 
thing.     You  then  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  and  slowly 
eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter.     After  this,  if  you 
can  muster  courage,  you  may  listen  to  the  con- 
versation— for   courage  is  requisite,  as  I  know 
to  my  cost.     I  have  learned  the  apartment  by 
heart ;  I  know  the  number  of  its  pier-glasses — 
tall  and  ^^'ide,  before  which  you   cannot  yawn 
without  ever}-  one  seeing  you.     I  have  always 
observed  the  piano  shut,  the  harp  concealed  within 
its  green  dress,  and  the  young  mistress  of  the  house 
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of  c^Uieren,  «1m  talk  psfida  to  fea 
oesOiR^  lad  aU^  her,  whca  sMtid  %i 
H.  Canmin  asd  U.  MAid.  to  ^ete« 
dier  the  bdaog  to  tbr  alriwK  Amtt 
raUre  gamehe — etdi  of  (Ikw  ^mdf 
remd^  to  take  ker 
upon  hinMcIf. 

Once  noR,  1  hive  a  iMmr  </d 
MATCca^  and  tlur  in 
gtveibirth- 

anil  ennai ;  they  nake  ne  ilL     la  li 
Then    go    not    tboe*  }«■  i 
Atora,  say  T. 

There  u,  bowever,  tnc  li 
not  coofbood  willi  the  othenk  T^Bt  k 
ctnuider  my  own.  I  bra  it  whli  tW  • 
affectum — I  speak  of  it  wiib  pride  ;- 
trbo  icad  this  book,  dHiBld  nm  lUa  « 
adtedio  satne  b«D  when  yoo  < 
to  Mune  concert  wben  t 
a5 


fcii* 
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of  tune,  endeavour  to  get  the  party  fixed 
for  a  Tuesday ;  then  conngn  the  music  and 
dancing  ad  biferos,  and  visit  instead  the  house 
of  General  Lafayette,  in  the  Rue  d*Anjou* 
There  reign  liberty,  ease,  and  cordiality — there 
you  have  no  refinement  of  forms,  no  superlative 
proprieties  of  manner,  no  etiquette,  no  ceremo- 
nious introductions,  nothing  but  simple  polite- 
ness, and  kind  attentions.  La&yette's  drawing- 
room  is  like  a  public  saloon — it  is  a  place  of 
universal  intimacy,  where  fiiends  bring  their 
fiiends,  sons  their  fathers,  and  travellers  their 
comrades.  Everybody  goes  there  who  likes — 
enters  at  any  hour,  and  retires  when  he  pleases. 
There,  natives  of  all  countries,  citizens  of  all 
classes,  and  all  the  different  varieties  in  human 
society,  meet,  mingle,  and  shake  hands.  Thither 
all  France  and  the  whole  of  Europe  have  sent 
deputations.  There,  Americans  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  fi-iends  of  Washington ; 
and  all  the  liberals  and  poUtical  outlaws  in  the 
world,  to  salute  the  High  Priest  of  Liberty. 
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enthusiasm  he  inspires^  you  will  perceive  a  mot- 
ley crowd  acting  without  any  other  restraint 
than  that  imposed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  so- 
ciety. You  will  here  see  all  the  leading  politi- 
caly  scientific,  literary,  and  popular  characters  of 
the  metropolis,  displaying  upon  the  naked  and 
creaking  parquet,  a  medley  of  splashed  boots, 
silk  stockings,  uniforms,  buttoned  great  coats, 
and  open  lappels ; — for  do  not  believe  that  all  who 
are  here  come  in  their  carriages,  although  the 
street  be  encumbered  with  landaus,  chariots, 
calashes,  and  tilburies,  and  there  be  a  confusion 
of  coachmen  and  lackeys  at  the  door,  under  the 
door-way,  and  upon  the  staircase ; — the  majo- 
rity of  the  guests  come  in  an  omnibus,  on  foot, 
or  the  best  way  they  can.  What  matters  it  to 
Lafayette  how  you  come,  pro\dded  he  sees  you, 
and  knows  you  are  not  there  to  abuse  the  people  ? 
— for  his  egotism  is  his  love  for  tlie  people; — the 
people  first,  then  his  country — himself,  when 
and  how  you  please  ;  of  himself  you  may  speak 
ill  at  his  own  house,  and  he  will  not  be  angry. 
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I  lore  Labjette,  as  a  ton   loves  hi*  fiuber. 
Ln  ntr  be  panlonc<d  if  there  is  anj  impropriety 
ii  my  manner  of  speaking  uf  tlni  noblD  old 
"Hn;  but,  whenever  I  think  of  hiin,  my  heart 
Wt»  with  the  moet  lively  omotian.     When,  at 
Biy  age  of  iwenty-five,  J  say  io  myself^  "  I  am 
Iknr  old  in  knowledge  of  the  worid,  aJI  tUuaiiHi 
it  fled,  and  the  cup  of  my  diaguat  is  orcfUow- 
Jng," — when,  mth  bitter  tears  of  despair,  I  tiir- 
tber  say  to  myself,  "  to  he  useful,  one  must  be 
ig ;  the  weak  arc  not  only  uselcw,  but  they 
even  do  hann  in  these  time*," — when  llie  paii, 
freaeni,  and  future,  perplex  and  alarm  in«^— the 
4mly  thing  that  can  allay  these  thouglits  of  sad* 
\,  and  direful  fbreltodii^s — the  only  thing  that 
can  briikg  me  any  consolation,  is  tlie  idea  of  La- 
fayette.  In  i)ie  evening  it  visits  me,  assuages  the 
Utlemeaa  of  my  thoughts,  relaxes  my  mind,  and 
ttlieves  the  oppression  of  my  heart.    1  »ciae  and 
a  it  i  call  ii  honour,  glory,  lilwriy,  coiuitrj-: — 
I  see  il  before  nie  living,  hicamatt,  made  man ; 
tall,  majestic,  with  cahn  brow  wid  mild  kwk. 
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Its  voice  speaks  to  me,  graven  eloquent,  and 
scmorous.  It  saySf  ''Be  of  good  cheer,  child !  do 
not  afllict  thyself  thns ;  happier  days  will  come;' 
then,  calm  and  beautiful,  with  outspread  hands, 
it  seems  to  bless  me,  and  I  fall  asleep  to  dxeam 
of  La£Etyette  and  Liberty. 

The  first  apartment  is  his  salle  a  manger; 
simply  furnished,  as  you  perceive — the  real 
eating-room  of  a  republican.  That  individual 
leaning  against  the  side-board,  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion, hair  beginning  to  turn  grey,  eyes  so 
sparkling  and  look  so  intellectual,  is  the  cele- 
brated advocate  Mauguin,  the  Brougham  of 
France,  He  is  relating  the  events  which  oc- 
curred at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  after  the  29th  of 
July.  Next  to  him  is  a  person  seated,  whose 
look  is  sad  and  sombre,  whose  air  is  grave  and 
severe — that  is  Eusebe  Salverte.  A  little  be- 
yond the  latter,  you  perceive  a  Roman  face, 
with  an  expression  of  ambition  and  beautiful 
as  an  antique  bust — it  is  Odillon  Barrot.  Be- 
hind this  eloquent  orator  beams  the  good  and 
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opat  countenance  of  ihe  raocleat  Andiy  de  Pii}>- 
rareau,  the  intrepid  rp|FresciitAtirr  wbo  so  (tow* 
rotu^  lent  his  house  tat  the  putnotji  to  maMmblc 
in  durii^  the  three  glorious  days,  uid  ihiu  cou- 
rageously exposed  his  itfu,  wliilst  many  of  his 
colleagues,  so  proud  at  present,  and  lialding  such 
high  offices,  carefully  hid  themselves.  That  tail, 
thin  iodividual,  with  higii  and  itquare  Hhoulden. 
■od  an  eagle  look,  is  General  Lamoniuc.  His 
name  is  stamped  in  the  hearts  of  the  jMtriotic 
Poles,  by  the  aide  of  those  of  Mauguin  and 
LaiayeUe.  Two  {>aces  &oni  the  brave  La- 
marque,  stands  the  veteran  General  Mathew 
Domas.  short  in  suuure,  and  bent  with  age. 
Me  wears  a  gieen  shade  to  protect  his  weak- 
ened si^u  The  person  near  him,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  with  a  countenance  beam- 
ing kindness,  an  intellectual  look,  and  a  line 
healthy  appearance — tike  Teiy  picture  of  content 
and  good-humoui — is  Chatclcun,  chief  editor  uf 
the  Counier  Fraufais.  He  is  talking  to  his  old 
friend  and  indefatigable  defender  Merilhou,  who 
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was  once  a  minister,  without  being  hated  by  the 
people. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  dose  group. 
They  who  compose  it  endeavour,  by  pressing 
their  arms  to  their  sides,  to  render  themseh-es 
as  slim  as  possible.  AU  without  the  group 
stand  on  tip-toe,  and  the  words  '^  it  is  he  **  are 
circulated  in  an  undcr-voice.  It  is  Laiayette, 
surroimded  by  his  staff  of  friends, — ^much  more 
imposing  and  more  respectable  than  any  official 
staff,  \idth  embroidery,  epaulettes,  and  passive 
admiration  for  the  chief,  whether  he  deserve  it 
or  not.  Do  not  expect  a  portrait  of  this  in- 
comparable man — such  an  attempt  on  my  part 
would  be  folly ;  moreover,  his  features  are  be- 
come well  known,  and  liis  ratues  belong  already 
to  histor}'.  On  his  right  stands  Dupont  de 
TEure,  and  on  his  left,  Charles  Comte. 

How  many  otlier  great  names  should  I  have 
to  mention — how  many  historical  heads  could  I 
not  draw  ?  But  I  stop  here.  Accustomed  to 
give  my  opinion  of  the  men  I  name,  I  should  be 


nrc  KUids  or  i^xmtwm.         Mi 

■  till HI  liiiiji     Thnoob 

■»l»«fcai.»l   It  1      |>i.i» 
k  of  ^B  ana;  .As. 

|«I    I    1  I   ^i-  I    f   I 


But  tfaej  bem7  and  bifli  at  ^h.  U  b  4^^ 
who  drctiblr  the  imvfr  AbI  ljfci«m-  «^^ 
to  be  mote  vekct  in  tfae  f  fw^  W  a^tim  «• 
hi*  iMNue;  H  k  tlie;  wfao  ate^  hm  Ai^  hy  *» 
b*iid,utd  ihep  «Ky  ih>i  he  nrwN  A^f^iy 
bo(i5.     Thew  are  pun 
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of  the  Parisian  Ardlleiy.  Apropoa  of  artillery— 
that  young  man  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece, 
whose  upper  lip  is  shaded  with  enormous  mus- 
tachios,  and  whose  face,  so  strongly  marked  with 
premature  furrows,  bears  so  profound  an  expres- 
sion of  melancholy,  is  Cavaignac,  my  ci-de^'ant 
captain,  the  friend  of  Guinard  and  Trelat,  his 
companions  both  in  misfortune  and  in  triumph. 
Around  Cavaignac,  Thomas,  and  Marchais,  see 
that  crowd  of  young  men,  who  imitate  them  by 
wearing  mustachios,  and,  like  them,  speak  ill  of 
the  past  and  present.  Poor,  weak,  silly  boys! 
drawing-room  and  esfaminei  republicans,  lawyers 
without  briefs,  and  physicians  ^i-ithout  patients. 
They  revolutionize  from  sheer  idleness;  and  the 
height  of  their  ambition  is  to  see  their  name  in 
the  list  of  prisoners  at  the  assize  court,  or  upon 
the  prison  register  of  St.  Pelagic.  To  this  list 
and  this  register,  I  refer  those  who  wish  to  know 
who  they  are:  and  I  pray  to  God  to  deliver  us 
from  them ;  for  such  people  would  spoil  the  very 
best  cause  in  the  world. 


ompofUfT  V. 


nd  UK:  vJlftT 
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-w  -nag  nJB  paueccxdziff  snd  intelLecrnal  saTings 
m  -Z3CIL  ^le  ^ss  and  easered  die  hearts  of  hb 
rreriifsfw     T!ie  «:ade  ot  Benjamizi  Conscuit  con- 

Qver  dki*  rooin.   •       •       •      • 


E^arr  jsar.  ar  the  close  of  the  session,  an 
iSicrina  xene  cakes  place  at  La&jecte*s.  Fa- 
r^q^xii  by  ha  Lee&^dve  and  political  labours, 
z.e  ^eeks  repcee  in  the  coontnr:  bat  before  his 
(ieperr^re  he  takes  leave  of  his  firiends.  It  is 
o?:  ztla  dar  that,  with  tear?  in  their  eves,  thev  all 
yrnr^  round  Hrm  to  receive  his  adien,  which,  the 
last  time  it  came  to  mv  turn  to  take  leave  of 
him,  sounded  to  me  like  a  divine  benediction. 
Never  shall  I  forget  that  tear  which  dropped 
upon  my  cheek  as  the  venerable  old  man  leant 
towards  me  and  said  in  an  altered  voice,  "  Adieu, 
my  friend,  until  we  meet  again."  I  perceived 
up>n  ever}'  countenance  a  reflection  of  my  own 
M'n.sations  of  painful  tenderness,  like  that  of  a 
Hon  }H*aring  his  father's  voice  for  the  last  time. 
What  can  ye  now  do  against  him,  ye  ambitious 


II  be  if  !     '^'sBSL  xr  ^ 

It  Ie.  TEii.  i:  jTiL  ir: 
pan  *iit  rczrf  tc  n?  — 
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vras  that  his  penetrating  and  intellectual  sayings 
fell  upon  the  ears  and  entered  the  hearts  of  his 
fnends.  The  shade  of  Benjamin  Constant  con- 
tinues to  hover  over  this  room.  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Everv  vear,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  an 
atfecting  scene  takes  place  at  La&jette's.  Fa- 
li^ied  by  his  legislative  and  political  labours, 
he  seeks  T>?pcee  in  the  country;  but  before  his 
depanur>?  he  takes  leave  of  his  friends.  It  is 
ou  :hU  day  that,  with  tear?  in  their  eyes,  they  all 
i^svtss  rvund  him  to  receive  his  adieu,  which,  the 
ju^:  ci:ue  ::  came  to  mv  turn  to  take  leave  of 
Kiiv..  $*.*u.::vled  :o  me  like  a  divine  benediction. 
\<-\vr  shjil'.  I  forp?:  :hat  tear  which  dropped 
ur^vr,  :vv  ^'ieek  xs  :he  venerable  old  man  leant 
^.^xfc-ir'i^  r.v  izv-  siid  in  m  ilterevi  voice,  "Adieu, 
. .  ^  ...... ^:   ...  . .  ■  .^ ..  ~. . ,.. .  jLpLir. .  ~     I   perceived 

•-  w;  ■  ,' '.  V  - ^  ,v u"* : i  rai.'o:"  A  rv f.TV' :: ,- r.  of  m v  own 
>*.••■  VI.  o;'>  ,*:'  vo.  '.■:^-.  t.T.'.iir:: lifts*  like  that  of  a 
^'i'  *v\e*-jj:  *  .>  ::j:'*';r  >  -.vi.^:  tVt  :'::e  la*:  time. 
^^Nm  cam  w  -c**  .v.*  jiTt-v^r  '*..r:''..  '^e  anbitiou* 
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ligDtists,  wluHii  his  populvity  dims  to  devpsirl 
San  jon  crtfi  be  great,  iUu»lrioa>,  tad  bAmi 
uhe  at  Whicli  of  yvax  aune»  will  era  jx^ 
wm  llie  same  pcnrrr  ■»  his  f  Ou  /na  O&r  tn 
ochange  for  your  &ults  La&Trttr'i  «irt>M»,  fait 
seniws,  bis  whole  lileT  You  ma;  belinv  tlui 
keigilesirDiUiandjuftlyaOitlial  his  bolts  ibouU 
be  pardoned ;  but  they  wen  oTpet  likr  ymm, 
&niij  of  the  heart ;  and  nobody  rvcoUects  theai 
OF  reproaches  him  with  tbeiD  hot  yoa  md  hn»- 
«elf.  In  rain  do  jou  attempt  tn  buHd  yoor  ^loty 
upon  theniiusof  hia; — there  are  but  two  naam 
b  France  that  wil]  nert-r  he  forgotten — thnw;  of 
La&veCte  and  Napol^run. 


A  RIDE  IN  AN  OMNIBUS, 

FROM   THE 
BARRI^RB  DU  TRONB  TO  THE  BARRlftRK  DE  L'ATOILE. 


On  the  6th  of  August,  1670,  Claude  le  Pd- 
letier,  Provost  of  the  Merchants,  assisted  by  fab 
Aldermen,  laid,  in  the  name  of  the  City  of  Paris, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Colbert,  the  first  stone 
of  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  in  commemoraticm 
of  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV.  This  was  at  the 
Barriere  du  Trone. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1806,  Count  Frochot, 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  assisted  by  his  twelve 
mayors,  laid,  in  the  name  of  the  City  of  Paris, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Count  Montalivet,  the 
first  stone  of  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victories  of  the  Empe- 
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mortalize  !  Ye  worms  whose  whole  life  is  but 
a  day,  do  ye  pretend  to  perpetuate  and  eternize  ? 
Can  ye  prevent  the  ravages  of  time,  or  stop  the 
progress  of  cholera  ? 

Every  omnibus  being  limited  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance, you  change  your  vehicle  three  times  in 
the  course  of  your  ride  from  the  Barriere  du 
Trone  to  the  Barriere  de  TEtoile.  Benumbed 
with  the  heavy  jolting,  which  vibrated  through 
my  limbs  long  after  I  had  left  the  carriages,  in 
which  for  two  successive  hours  I  had  been  shaken 
and  knocked  about,  I  \vrote  this  conscientious 
account  of  my  journey.  Read  it,  ye  who  list! 

The  omnibus  is  life,  the  world,  the  public, 
man — everything,  in  short ;  its  Latin  name  tells 
you  so.  With  what  advantage  might  it  not  be 
substituted  for  those  immoveable  boards  upon 
which  actors,  who,  as  intellectual  beings,  are 
almost  on  a  par  with  the  boards  themselves, 
sing  operas,  and  recite  Alexandrines.  In  an 
omnibus  you  find  the  most  perfect  comedy, 
the   soul-stirring   drama,  the  witty  vaudeville, 
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and  bnMd  fiu«e,  that  would  win  a  Uti|^  frtai 
erm  HeracUtus  or  Cbadrue-Doclo*  ;*^-«II  a 
tbooMuid  times  inorr  peifrct  and 
than  at  th«  TKoUrc  Fnnfus,  the 
the  Van£t^  Tlus  moving  tbntr 
[  fitnnpter ;  nature  hnsrlf  pcr&nna  Aa  oAee. 
I  Nor  do  tbc  acton  wivr  paint  ifr  di^uiK.  TIkjt 
I  Hv  ■pectatoncf  Qidiolber*  pcrfonBance;  c*A 
I  pbjrs  lu>  part  whibt  hf  it  accing  otbm  play 
l.lbein ;  aad  each  pan  thin;  cratinkM  to  enm- 
I  lun  and  be  eBlcnsinmL  What  bcttfr  dramatic 
I  icbool  i»  there  than  an  ooimbuat  then,  the 
l.kngmge  b  «Bi|ik  and  oatnnl.  the  evenu  ud- 


MttalUPa- 


I  Biij«l  ■  t«n  uliiirt,  ami  Vii*iai  waa. 


Pa^TfMMt,  «bDM>  fcA  ha  ft«|K  Ml  a{ 
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expected,  the  catastrophes  sudden,  the  exits  and 
the  entrances  always  necessary.    A  debtor,  per- 
haps, finds  himself  seated  opposite  to  his  creditor, 
firom  whom,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  he 
has  been  concealing  himself.     It  is  amusing  to 
obser\*e  his  shifts  to  escape  recognition.     Some- 
times his  right  eye  is  affected,  sometimes  his  left. 
He  often  blows  his  nose ;  and  a  sudden  fit  of  the 
tooth-ache  is  a  pretence  for  covering  his  face 
with  his  pocket  handkerchief.    But  the  creditor, 
who,  like  a  blood-hound,  is  upon  his  track,  and 
who  could  recognize  him  even  by  a  wrinkle,  as 
Cuvier  can   recognize  an  antediluvian    animal 
by  a  bone,  sees  through  his  artifice,  and  seizes 
him  by  the  collar.     The  dialogue  which  ensues 
is   warm,   animated,  and  gradually   rises   to   a 
terrible  climax.      A\Tiat  an  excellent   comedv 
for  the  rolling  audience !     Then  the  dogs  in  the 
vehicle  mingle  in  the  dispute,  the  conductor  gets 
off  his  seat  to  settle  it,  and  a  bailiff,  a  true  Deus 
in  machind,  enters  and  arrests,  at   the  suit  of 
the   creditor,    the   unhappy   ^vight  who  is   the 
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I  of  tfae  iliMiilii    yuuum  «f  a  ^b*. 
,  ID  tnok.  a  kaaad  SmJ^^bb 
[  hanng  profej  (Jut  dHfv  ^bv  ^vi^iaav  « 
■  hml  in  tkv  amrfWr    ,1m 
sure  tlwi  the  OBBOTtal  airtCT  rfoMafer^hs 

It  WW  with  ndi  RiKfiaw  M  AiK  *■  I  ^ 
pn|»rii^C»  1^  hiKrrirat,  — mL  aid  fUiv> 
phial  lide,  u  I  fUod  mh  «ar  b«  « ife  «f»tf 
the  Kilitajy  iwnaiboi  it  tW  Binwn  fc  lifaK. 
I  was  Rqnested  to  eater.  I  did  m.  mi  «^  ai^ 
I  followed  by  «p(ctt]rlitdefnKiae.  ftfh^Ae 
came  frmn  the  wood  aad  cMde^Tan^B&ah^ 
she  had  been  rTttiTimM^  wsk  ^k  «f  As 
tsQ  and  t 


them  cqitm  then.  Totoif  hUoi  ^ih  fsA  Ae 
fortxm  of  VimaiKs  107  Ml;  h«  pw«ta 
aie  Ml  land,  and  the  aaod  ■  *•  lakaMii^  fl 
the  first  &U  of  the  leaf!  Haii^  Hfa»  lar  mm. 
the  young  dannd  icawoMd  naeiBevak^ 
BAiDg^  her  eyc»  froa  ^  pamAi  far  ■>  ■  « 
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general  ruley  arising  either  firom  modesty  or  a 
feeling  of  propriety,  that  when  a  young  woman 
is  seated  in  an  omnibus  opposite  to  a  young 
man,  she  must  have  either  her  veil  or  her  eye- 
lids down.  The  rattling  of  a  sword  made  her 
start.  It  was  an  artiQeryman  who  entered  the 
vehicle.  She  looked  at  him,  closed  her  eyes  im^ 
mediately,  half  opened  them  again,  and  smiled. 
Lest  I  should  forget  her  in  the  future  part  of 
this  my  history,  I  shall  now  dismiss  her  by 
stating,  that  she  and  the  soldier  were  set  dowu 
together  at  the  Bastille. 

We  were  passing  opposite  to  the  Rue  Picpus; 
and  whilst  I  was  wondering  what  could  be  the 
origin  of  this  strange  name,  a  fat  and  heavy 
countryman  entered  the  carriage.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  Sunday's  best,  and  exhibited  the 
most  grotesque  countenance  I  ever  saw.  His 
stunted  gray  hairs  were  thinly  scattered  across 
his  hollow  temples,  and,  tight  upon  his  fiery 
pug  nose,  he  wore  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles 
with  round  glpses  like  the  eyes  of  an  owl,  by 
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jC  -rit?  iorses  pun  cpon  their  mettle ; — all  thu 
rie^-^c^**  jn:u.  iXvire*  vcKir  blood,  and  gives  fisr- 
ziirr  7^'  ^cuarr: — ^jcu  iiii*rine,  create,  recoDect 
:c  reoicofL  tae  pu^.  ind  I  almost  fimded  I 
^^HT-'^i'-y-i.  ic  rte  ^vnier  of  the  Rue  de  Reuilly, 
iw  ^.-rru  A":cev  :£  5:.  Aatoine,  founded  on  the 
7rsc!2»  sccc  i:  w^i.  the  holy  hermit  ap- 
-•*far^i  rj  :ie  jtOTr^?*  wm  Rome.  This  abbey 
T.ic.  .-oci-ioi  r::^^:  rrl'Kleces^     The  remains  of 

^  «  ^ 

'c  v.;:s>  ,l"  Frtzce  «rerv  £r«  depoesited  there, 
v-:ij:  :^:c:  ::*\:iictf  :«=:•: ^r>*c  :o  Xotre  Dame,,  to  be 
».-vMr-L.-jat  .vi:j?;:r:ioi  :c  lie  royal  vaults  of  St. 
A'*  N.      7'v  A>c«f J  .-:  S:.  .V:::oLne  possessed  a 

*  ;^'-    s.v^-.ri.-rvil  r^.:   j-^TJr  ill  :he  faubourg,  in 

*  *  c>  C  zrsjJj^  wvcv  j.irr:t?c  on  independent  of 
,vi-,vrt::.:rj>.  »"v"ot'  ::  hjr-^vns  thai  even  to  the 
vr-.x--:*.  .L!v  **'*c"- o>*rrcrji::or-$  r.o  lon^r  exist 
.  X'-.  '•.T'.'.  :'"•;■  :-i-.lv,,.7\:  >:,  A:::oi::t-  ha5rem:iined 

'.■  -*,>:■.•;■:•:  ,i..:?:r..-:  o:*:>.v  oivr.irlvtvs.  All  these 
.>-,*v.^\:5   li^cT^*    VvL>s".v^    Thr^ujh    luv    mind   as 

r.iv:»i'\  .L*  :>.v'   v^::*.v.:V".:<  wa>  :\i>>::;c  Ivfore   the 

•      -  »  ■» 

K*-:<*    .u*    Rcuil'v.    wV.iv.    :::o    ^lr:\er     suJdenlv 


ill;  •.aid 
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awaj.  An  interesdiig  cliild  in  an  omnibus  is  one 
above  six  veaza  of  age,  whose  place  is  paid  for. 
You  cannot  have  too  many  of  these.  They  are 
turbulent,  it  is  true — ^wipe  their  shoes  upon  your 
white  trowsersy  and  are  constantly  in  motion ; — 
but  they  are  small,  and  compensate  for  the 
huge  fellow  travellers  with  whom  you  are  often 
fieivouredy  and  who  sometimes  come  in  pairs 
when  there  is  scarcely  room  for  one.  A  child 
above  six  years  old  is  an  accomplished  passenger 
in  an  omnibus. 

I  remarked,  as  singular,  that  the  child  at 
nurse  squalled  loudest  as  we  passed  the  Found- 
ling Hospital.  It  is  near  this  institution  that 
the  bustle  of  trade  begins  in  the  faubourg. 
Here  that  elegant  funiitiu'e  is  made,  which 
from  the  obscure  workshop  goes  to  adorn  the 
smnptuous  palaces  of  the  great  and  wealthy. 
One  workman  eats  his  dry  bread  as  he  is  poUsh- 
ing  a  mahogany  table,  soon  to  be  loaded  ^ith 
dainties  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  another 
sings  a  jovial  song,  as  he  inlays  with  gold  the 
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Quptikl  i»ack  of  A  yo%aif  couple  pnuMwiny  three 
hundred  thoo— nd  ftancs  «  jcmt.  Tim  one,  m» 
be  ipcalcs  the  tUng  of  ibe  fiuitniu]^,  coven  witli 
morocco  and  gold  a  writii^  dnk  upon  whicb  ■ 
po«t  will  write  bis  reiscs ;  wbilst  ■  wonun  nemr 
him  puU  an  elegant  bonier  upon  a  toft  and 
elaidc  bouduir-Mb,  oa  which  dtcK  u  onlr 
room  for  two.  Thpau  thin^  fill  the  inutftuiatiou 
with  delightful  image* ; — but  rou  muiit  not  fee 
the  handa  which  prepare  theui. 

Al  thi»  place  we  look  in  four  opt-ratjrca  who 
were  going  to  dance  at  tlie  Rotonde  de  Man. 
There  are  many  unular  cstablislunonta  in  the 
Arenue  de  VincenncH,  aitd  the  grand  uloon  of 
the  Corf  bauiea  ha»  excellent  music  and  wlect 
eoiapany.  But  that  pleaaure  ia  dinible,  wbicli 
'  you  go  •  long  way  in  search  of.  Every  one 
ea  hia  countn- ;  but  people  leave  it  to  enjoy 
the  plesKure  of  returning  to  it  -,  and  for  the 
nme  reawin,  a  poor  man  who  haa  worked  all 
tbe  week  in  the  Munc  place,  likea  to  go  aome- 
wbere  else  on  Sundays. 
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When  we  came  before  the  great  Elephant  at 
the  Bastille— that  immense  monument,  of  which 
the  revolution  of  July  has  prevented  the  com- 
pletion, the  workmen  got  out,  and  so  did  I,  to 
enter  an  omnibus  following  the  line  of  theBoule> 
vards.  They  seated  themselves  upon  the  side 
benches,  and  I  took  my  station  on  the  cross 
seat  at  the  bottom,  where  I  could  make  my 
remarks  with  more  ease,  as  I  had  everybody 
under  my  eye.  I  was  therefore  president,  a 
term  applied  by  omnibus  passengers  to  the  one 
who  assimics  that  seat.  I  was  much  pleased  at 
seeing  the  spectacled  countryman  enter  this 
vehicle.  He  was  bound  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  as  he  soon  stated  to  the  work- 
men, with  whom  he  very  familiarly  entered  into 
conversation.  He  had  an  appointment  there 
upon  business  at  five  precisely.  It  was  then 
four,  and  there  were  still  t^velve  vacant  places 
in  the  omnibus.  We  should,  therefore,  perhaps 
have  to  stop  twelve  times  to  take  in  passengers, 

and  as  many  times  to  set  them  doi^Ti. 
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At  length  the  ponderous  vehide  waa  in  t 
ban.  The  countiTnuin  Umk  oitt  hi*  niror  waiefa, 
stamped  oa  the  floor,  but  wiUioui  much  bnpM- 
tieoce,  then  put  up  his  watch  with  a  Iwk  which 
expressed,  "  Oh !  we  are  going  on  Twy  well." 
And  truly  wo  were  makiiifi;  good  upeed,  when 
the  driver  suddenlv  pulled  up  at  the  cotrance  of 
the  Rue  du  Pas^e-la-Mulc.  It  wu  to  uke  up 
a  renerablc  dowager  from  the  Place- Iloysie. 
She  had  some  diJiicultv  in  gettinif  in,  on  accoiuit 
of  her  unwieldy  obeiuty,  and  from  the  incum-  | 
brauce  of  «  small  Scotch  terrier  with  a  blue 
rihboo  round  iu  neck,  which  she  preascd  ten- 
derly to  her  bosom.  She  was  about  tu  take  her 
aeat  next  to  the  oountryman,  when  the  resumed 
motion  of  the  vehicle  made  her  stumble  against 
him,  and  he  was  hit  by  the  dof;. 

"  Conductor  !  conductor !" 

This  was  fi.  young  female  «h(>  had  junt  left 
the  tlieatrc  of  the  Funsmbulcs.  She  leaped  into 
the  carrii^e  with  so  much  ease  nnd  liglitncss, 
that  it  waa  not  diiRcult  to  guess  at  her  ability 
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upon  the  tight  rope.  This  time  the  coun- 
tryman did  not  take  out  his  watch^  nor  stamp 
upon  the  floor ; — the  dancer  was  so  pretty,  and 
she  had  jumped  into  her  place  by  his  side  with 
an  elegance  and  agility  which  quite  captivated 
him. 

^*  Conductor!  hola!**  roared  a  huge  horse-dealer 
who  came  from  Franconi*s.  He  ascended  the 
steps  so  hea\dly  and  slowly,  that  the  poor 
countryman  had  time  to  look  at  his  watch  and 
mutter  an  oath.  It  was  half-past  four.  The 
new  passenger,  upon  the  top  of  the  steps,  and 
before  he  got  in,  blew  his  nose,  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff  with  great  solemnity,  then  entered  and 
seated  himself  with  such  inert  heaviness,  that 
the  carriage  \'ibrated  with  the  shock.  "  Go  on, 
coachman !"  and  we  again  proceeded. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  publish  a  list  of  the 
takings-up  and  settings-down,  in  regular  succes- 
sion. As  president,  I  saw  everything  tliat  passed. 
As  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  manager  of  the 
dramatic  company  in  the  omnibus,  not  a  look 
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or  R  gesture  e«c«ped  me ;  but  I  am  not  oUif 
to  give  the  reader  bh  accoutit  of  ■myiliiiiit. 
It  is  the  genua  aad  not  tbn  fpscin  which  I 
deacnbe ;  cbe  omnibua  genu  wjiag  ad  inin** 
turn,  but  whnw  vuicties  e<rcfy  cmB  Mqr  go  Mti 
aec.  1  treat  at  the  eoniplele  omubiM — Um  po- 
litical, raonl,  and  dvilisiiig  annibiK.  O  yv  ia- 
ventors  of  carnages  «I  thir^  ceatimea  a  head, 
what  a  benefit  hare  j^oti  ttot  coolerred  upoa 
aociet)' !  How  ma&j  (be*  bare  been  rewaiciled 
\pf  you  I  How  man;  tndtriduaU  bare,  in  ytnr 
moving  gallerie*,  brra  confronted  wiib  their 
aocuaen  much  more  efTectively  than  in  the 
■anctuai;  of  jiutic«!  and  how  often  hare  the 
guillf  b«eo  brooght  to  ibame ! 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  Poctc  St.  Uartiti  i 
tmrj  one  looked  not  to  aee  fpr  whan.  Caiio- 
stj  is  so  natural  in  an  omnibus,  wbrrc  vou  arr 
pent  up.  prased,  sqoeeced,  packed  together,  and 
barrelled  like  hanii^  Tb*  mere  nxe  ofa  new 
ooiner  is  of  sooc  oooMqaaiiee.  "  A  place-  Car  m 
ladv,  gentloneii — a  reiy  4ender  lady,"  exetaim- 
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ed  the  conductor,  and  a  female  with  dark  brown 
hair,  hazel  eyes,  pale  complexion,  and  clad  in  a 
coloured  muslin  dress,  entered  the  vehicle.  She 
was  a  little,  delicate,  sylph-like  creature,  whom 
a  poet  or  a  painter  might,  without  much  idealiz- 
ing, transform  into  a  good  fairy  or  an  angel. 
All  the  old  men — for,  take  notice  that  they  are 
always  the  most  eager  to  offer  a  place  to  a  pretty 
woman — squeezed  and  made  themselves  as  small 
as  possible,  to  be  able  in  competition  with  each 
other  to  offer  her  six  inches  of  room  upon  one  of 
the  side  benches. 

"  At  the  further  end,  Ma*am,  there  is  a  vacant 
place,"  said  the  conductor. 

It  was  not  \\dthout  difficulty  that  she  made 
her  way  between  two  rows  of  knees,  crossing 
each  other  and  seemingly  interwoven;  and 
before  she  could  reach  lier  seat,  a  sudden  jolt  of 
the  carriage,  which  had  already  started,  made 
her  lose  her  footing.  Ever}'  one  eagerly  ten- 
dered assistance ;  for  a  French  omnibus  contains 
not   only  kindness,   conciliation,   and   morality. 
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but  gallaoti^'  aUo.  At  length  «hr  waa  wated 
bv  niy  ude  on  the  crxwa  bench.  Tbo  dowagn 
sat  between  her  and  the  «pcctacleil  countT^inui, 
who,  looidng  at  his  watch,  mattered  a  low  and 
bmtal  curse  agaimit  thu  elegant  crmture  for 
detaining  lum.  It  wanted  only  a  quartrr  to  fiw* 

"  Full,  conductor!" 

How  grateful  u  the  word  "  full,"  to  him  wbo 
ia  in  a  hurr^'  to  be  at  his  jour&ey'a  end.  "  AfaV* 
said  the  couiicrymiiii,  "  we  slinll  now  go  oa 
without  any  furtlier  delay."  Sfy  little  fiury 
dame  was  there  under  my  own  ere ;  and  from 
her  dreos,  hair,  and  handkerchief,  therv  pro- 
ceeded, OS  from  a  cassolette,  a  amell  of  miofled 
Tedrer,*  eau  du  Portugal,  and  eaaenee  of 
rideta,  foaming  together  a  vegetable  pcrfumVi 
which  Isiought  with  it  Basociationii  of  beautiful 
flower-gardena  and  mysterioua  boudmre.  I 
blessed  Proridence  for  having  separated  this 
charming  creature  from  the  men  who  encum- 


*  A  fragnuil  gnm,  cammon  in  tropical  el 
paKicuUriy  ai  the  Mauritius. — Trmdator. 
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bered  the  omnibus.  They  would  have  pressed 
down  her  full  sleeves^  rumpled  her  delicate 
dress,  rubbed  their  greasy  hair  upon  her  bonnet; 
and  I  should  have  felt  as  if  I  had  witnessed  a 
pro&nation. 

During  our  tedious  ascent  at  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  the  countryman  had  time  to  give  vent  to  his 
impatience  in  coarse  complaints.  What  torture 
do  such  moments  of  impatience  inflict!  In  vain 
would  the  person  wincing  under  them  stop  his 
watch,  which  seems  to  go  too  fast.  It  gives  him 
dreadful  mieasiness,  a  contraction  in  his  limbs, 
and  throws  him  into  a  fever.  He  would  fiun  go 
behind  the  coach  and  push  it  on,  or  turn  the 
wheels  with  his  own  hands,  as  if  he  could  assist 
its  progress.  The  countryman  cursed  the  horses 
and  their  driver.  "  Get  on,  coachman,*'  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  wliip  your  horses ;  it  is  almost  five 
o'clock."  He  clenched  his  fist  and  stamped  with 
renewed  energy.  It  was  the  excitement  of 
anticipated  disappointment — it  resembled  the 
intolerable  irritation  of  a  poet,  whose  ideas  are 
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r«IMd,  but  who  writes  them  down  with  difficult}'. 
He  might  have  got  out  U»d  tskeD  a  c»b, — but 
then  the  expetue! 

Id  the  onuiibiu  dntna,  the  •oene  of  paynKnt 
i»  weQ  worthy  of  atU;ntioa>  particularly  if  the 
vdiide  be  full,  flnt  camn  ellKnritifi,  contcc^ 
tion,  and  grimace — then  bendinf;,  ri>iiig.  Waning 
forward  and  backward  to  j^i  at  the  pocket — 
next  the  circulation  of  copper  cuiii,  and  the 
passing  of  ch&ngi*  from  hand  to  haniL  Here 
you  may  easily  distingoisb  the  uuMr  and  tlie 
prodigal.  The  latter  preoents  his  five-^nnc 
piece  with  ease  and  dithpoUara;  he  recei*«shis 
change,  and  puts  it,  without  counting,  into  his 
pocket.  The  miser  sends  forward  »  fnuD  piece 
to  the  conductor,  and  is  imeasy  imttl  it  has 
reached  its  destination.  "  For  one — that  is  my 
piece — give  me  change  immediately;"  and  his 
anxiety  is  risible.  A«  if  the  conductor  would  mn 
away  and  leave  his  place  for  the  sake  of  stealing 
seven-pence.     True  ;  but  the  miser  is  insune. 
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My  CEtir  neighbour  took  from  her  purse  three 
small  pieces  of  ten  centimes  each>  and  was  about 
to  send  them  once  more  into  circulation,  when  I 
presented  her  with  a  half  franc  piece,  saying, 
"  Will  you  be  so  good.  Ma'am,  as  to  pay  for  me.** 
She  cast  a  modest  look  at  me  through  her  veil, 
then  gently  placing  upon  ray  hand  her  glove  of 
Scotch  thread,  two  of  the  small  coins  she  held 
dropped  from  her  taper  fingers.  I  still  presence 
them  for  the  purchase  of  some  elegant,  perfumed, 
and  graceful  article — a  bottle  of  scent  or  a  pair 

of  ball  gloves. 

"  Conductor,  set  us  down  at  the  Rue  Poisson- 
niere."  There,  four  or  five  passengers  got  out 
so  slowly,  that  the  coimtryman  was  in  despair. 
He  would  have  thrown  them  out  headlong  if  he 
could  have  had  his  will.  "  Ah !  what  pleasure ! 
we  can  breathe  once  more."  The  omnibus,  less 
crowded,  afForded  us  more  room ;  and  we  felt  the 
same  relief  as  an  oppressed  heart  receives  from 
frequent  sighs. 

Now,  more  at  my  ease,  I  could  examine  the 
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hosier's  thap,  «t  tlic  corner  of  the  Rue  Poia- 
aonnierc,  formerl}'  caUod  the  Fiahemun'a  Road, 
and  before  that  the  Vol-Larronncux,  or  Thieves' 
Vale.  Tlie  latter  name  throws  lu  hack  to  the 
times  when  robberies  irere  conuiiittcd  in  the 
grcAt  forest  which  spread  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  Thus,  the  bouJevanU,  the  lau- 
bomrgs,  and  the  Chauuee  d'Aotin,  wrre  at  first 
•It  immeDse  forest;  their  then  became  waste  lands, 
then  nmparts,  gardens,  and  mamhes,  and  lastly 
splendid  hoteU,  whose  inhabitants  live  in  luxury 
— gamii^-houaes,  where  people  ruin  themselves 
and  others — theatres  in  whicli  people  sing,  laugh, 
weep — cafes  where  sherbet  and  icm  arc 
taken — rows  of  chairs  on  which  elegant  females 
■re  seated. ...     "  Go  on,  coachman !" 

Shall   I   enionerate,  one  after  aiiotlier,   the 
psnengera  tn  the  omnibus  t     No!     Tlic  omni- 
bus is  an  image  of  the  world  i  people  come  and 
go,  and  nobody  cares.     UDleas  you  be  a  king, 
^    the  first-bom  of  a  young  mother,  or  an  old  b»- 
H  cbelor,  watched  by  his  collaterals, — ^wbo,  besides 
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the  priest  that  christens  and  buries^  perceives 
your  entrance  into  the  worid  or  your  exit  from  it? 

A  new  actor  from  the  Rue  du  Sentier  now 
appeared  upon  our  stage.  I  shall  never  forget 
him,  nor  the  uneasiness  he  caused  me.  He 
wore  a  dirty  black  coat,  light  gray  trowsers 
still  dirtier,  a  hat  with  the  crown  knocked  in, 
and  thick  iron-heeled  boots.  He  had  just  come 
from  a  public-house,  which  was  but  too  clearly 
indicated  by  his  flushed  countenance,  and  the 
fumes  of  brandy  and  tobacco  which  exhaled 
from  his  whole  person.  "  One  place  more  on 
the  right!'*  Every  body  closed  to  prevent  his 
taking  possession  of  it.  At  length  he  perceived 
a  small  comer  next  to  my  lovely  and  interesting 
neighbour,  and,  heavy  and  gross  as  he  was,  he 
sunk  into  it  in  an  instant,  making  himself  ample 
room,  like  a  wedge  forced  into  a  log  of  soft  wood. 

I  had  smiled  when,  on  his  entrance,  he  trod 
upon  the  dowager's  com,  and  upon  the  foot  of 
her  cur,  but  my  indignation  got  the  better  of 
me  when  I  saw  liim  pounce  upon  my  delicate 
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little  Udj,  like  a  kite  upon  a  white  dure.  Her 
light  slee%-es  were  soiled  and  crumfJed  by  his 
coarse  and  filthy  coaL  Stupified  with  lobwxo, 
sjnrit,  and  ineomnolency,  he  tras  already  half 
asleep.  His  head  nodded  at  every  jolt,  and 
sometimca  f^  upon  tho  ahonlder  of  the  fair 
creature  next  to  him,  who  drew  back  with  a 
ahndder  as  if  she  felt  b  spider  upon  her  eheok. 
It  was  sickening  to  see  his  countt^nance  of  n 
li^-id  red,  and  bloated  with  di^baui'hery,  so  near 
that  pale  and  lovciy  face — to  behold  his  greasy 
and  bristling  hair  rubbing  ngninjit  a  shoulder  &t 
to  be  camsed  only  by  the  auburn  locks  of  an 
rxqtuaite.  The  thick  and  heated  exhalations  of 
the  tavern  were  mingled  with  the  light  and 
fresh  perfume  of  the  boudoir.  What  a  hideow 
alliance!  It  was  like  a  sunbeam  upon  a  stink- 
ing pnddle,  or  a  caterpillar  upon  a  rose  or  a 
sensitire  plant. 

In  the  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc,  two  ladies  wcrr 
set  down,  and  two  others  taken  up.  The  coun- 
trjinan    cursed    tliem    all    four,  from    the    very 
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bottom  of  his  soul.  It  was  already  getting  dark, 
and  he  was  beyond  his  time.  He  stamped  with 
both  feet,  struck  his  knees  with  his  hands,  and 
by  the  motion  of  his  body  made  his  money  rattle 
in  his  breeches  pocket.  The  ladies  who  had 
just  entered,  seated  themselves  one  on  each  side 
of  him.  From  the  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
Madeleine  the  distance  is  so  short  that  they 
might  have  walked  thither;  and  a  constant  omni- 
bus traveller,  in  making  this  remark  to  me, 
obsened  that  no  doubt  they  were  placing  out 
their  thirty  centimes  at  a  heavy  interest.  They, 
however,  attached  themselves  to  the  country- 
man, who,  wonderfiil  to  relate,  seemed  to  forget 
his  impatience.  Such  is  the  power  of  woman ! 
They  talked  to  him  about  his  \dllage,  his  house, 
and  his  garden — seemed  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  crops,  his  children,  his  dog, — in  everything,  in 
short,  which  interested  him.  How  proud  and 
happy  was  he  at  being  noticed  by  two  such  fine 
ladies,  and  at  being  so  near  to  them!  Sterne 
knew   of  no   greater  pleasure    than   feeling    a 
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pulse.  But  in  Uit^rc  not  a  rtill  gntter 
pleasure  in  an  omnibiu,  that  of  being  diMe  to  an 
elegant  being,  mth  whom  you  rrmpathute,  and 
the  bestingB  of  wbow  Jteart  jrou  count  b;  iboK 
of  your  own  ? 

At  length  my  sylpbide  or  biry  freed  h«nelf 
from  her  disgusting  ncigbbonr.  She  requiied 
not  my  ud  to  rise,  but  I  tendered  it  in  order  to 
have  tlie  liappine»s  of  touching  her  arm.  Sbe 
got  out  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  de  U  Feme, 
■nd  I  coufesa  I  waa  aa  sad  as  at  a  icave-taking. 
Why  was  I  so!  Had  she  even  condescended  to 
nodce  me?  Xo!  but  I  had  luiticed  lier,  and 
this  vraa  sufficient  to  make  me  regret  her  loaa, 
altboogh  it  was  a  chance  if  I  ever  beheld  her 
again.  Who  in  hia  life  has  never  seen  a  woman 
paM,  of  whom  he  has  said,  "  1  could  \ow  that 
woman  for  ever";  and  has  not  returned  a  thou- 
sand times  in  vain  to  the  spot  where  he  saw  her? 
This  is  the  reaaon  why  every  parting  scene  i>t  to 
one  acquainted  with  life,  «  scene  of  despair. 
Oh,  omnibus,  what  a  philosopher  thou  art! 
VOL.  I.  K 
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••  Ladies,  you  get  out  herel" — **  Conductor," 
said  a  weak,  squeaking  voice,  **  where  is  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine  ?**  "  We  have  ju«t  come  firom  it, 
Ma*aui.**  *'  Gracious  heaven !  I  was  told  to  take 
the  first  omnibus  on  lea>'ing  the  Rue  Poisson- 
niere.**  "You  should  have  taken  the  one  which 
was  going  to  the  right,  Ma*am.  Here  is  one  com- 
ing that  will  take  you  to  the  Bastille.'*  "  I  am 
engaged  to  dinner  at  five,  and  it  is  now  six.** 
The  person  holding  this  dialc^ue  with  the  con- 
ductor was  a  little  hump-backed  female,  who 
remained  standing  in  astonishment  and  despair 
upon  the  first  step  of  the  onmibus,  till  a  sudden 
lurch  of  tiie  carriage,  which  threw  the  passengers 
who  had  risen  to  get  out,  pell-mell  upon  each 
other,  made  lier  jmnp  precipitately  down. 

*•  Lailies,"  said  the  fat  countryman,  who  now 
no  longer  appeared  mieasy,  **  which  is  the  way 
to  the  Champs  Elysees  ?"  **  Oh!  here  is  the 
Orleannaise,*  we  are  going  there  in  it.*'  The 
two  ladies  and  the  comitryman  got  in,  and  I 
•  One  of  the  Omnibus  tribe. — TV. 
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followed.  WluU  could  tkeae  woOMn  lui*e  to  do 
at  ihu  hour  in  the  Cbaix^  Eiytital  1  viU 
tell  jou. 

The  amaibai^  of  the  gr—«m  tne  to  tliaw 
irito  have  do  ctrriag*  of  tbnr  om,  haa  pcorad 
&tal  to  many  tisdes.  The  boot-makvr  imiiiflMM 
that  boots  do  Dot  wear  out  to  toao  a*  tfaa^ 
used ;  the  umbrelU-niaker  cunci  the  muflwi. 
because  it  aJTords  shcltrr  froto  the  rm;  aD  tW 
sbopkeepen  fin  the  boulerardc  Ukewiae  rriniiildB 
of  the  omnibus.  They  ny  that  it  haa  deMaD|r- 
ed  that  captnaling  /or  miemU,  that  wwadmaf^ 
walking  poaaion  called  launtcring.  Nvw  it  is 
the  ssmterara  who  look  ai  the  pdnt-akop 
windows  and  purchase  prints,  who  go  to  the  oaCe 
to  quench  their  thirst,  who  hire  )onmab  wban 
they  ore  tired  of  walking,  and  who  cntortain 
with  truffled  pic«,  punch,  and  ima,  tboae  kind 
ladiea  who  wonder  in  c{uest  of  their  hreakfssL. 
dinner,  and  sapper,  which  they  ore  now  obliged 
o  aaek  in  an  oninibas. 
It  waa  now  quite  dark.    The  Orirnniiaise  had 
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a  lantern  behind  and  before.  The  latter  threw 
a  faint  light  upon  the  looking-glaiss  at  the  end 
inside,  and  enabled  us  to  see  the  reflection  of 
our  faces,  upon  which  the  other  lantern  also 
threw  a  fednt  light.  The  trees  seemed  running 
bv  us — so  fiEist  did  the  horses  trot.  Between  the 
branches  we  could  perceive  here  the  light  of  a 
public  house,  there  the  waving  lamps  which 
threw  a  dull  and  sickly  light  around.  A  sono- 
rous voice  >'ibrating  through  the  darkness  of  the 
Allee  des  Veuves,  cried  out  "  Stop!" 

*^  Stop!*^  Such  a  command  is  not  very  plea- 
sant in  the  Champs  Elysees  after  night-fall. 
However,  the  driver  pulled  up,  and  by 
means  of  the  looking-glass,  I  saw  a  tall  lanky 
bo<ly,  surmounted  with  a  long,  pale,  sickly  face, 
enter  the  omnibus.  The  eyes  of  this  new  comer 
weiu  dim  and  fixed;  thev  seemed  set  in  a  fi*ame 
oi  si  ill'  red  hair,  which  stood  around  them  square 
aiai  l)ri^tliug.  This  indiWdual  said  nothing,  but 
S'  ttetl  liiinself,  and  pulled  out  a  purse  m  which 
ilicic  were  several  gold  coins, — a  circumstance 
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that  did  not  tiiW  with  his  povertT-«truck  and 
■qiulid  kppeuitnoe.  He  pwd  his  fare  and  llicn 
sat  luolioolcas. 

••  Here  is  a  traitetir's,"  said  at  length  one  of 
the  ladies  to  the  countryinan,  and  she  pointed  to 
(he  Rotonde  de  Man,  wheuccwe  coitld  henr  (br 
jtrrous  sounds  of  music  and  dandug.  He  got 
oat  with  ^lem.  This  was  certainly  not  the 
place  of  his  appointment  up«ni  busiriem. 

The  Barriere  de  I'Etoile  stood  out  in  relief 
upon  the  deep  blue  sky  studded  with  tUn. 
Before  I  left  the  omnibus,  I  collected  my  scat- 
tered obKiTvatiHiis.  One  leading;  idea  had  formed 
the  ground-work  of  all  my  remarka.  I  had 
seen  nothing  in  which  this  idea  did  not  appear 
prominent,  but  vague,  unsettled,  and  unconnect- 
ed. The  moment  I  had  iireed  it  from  the  details 
which  were  not  in  unison  with  it,  and  got  rid  of 
a  thousand  trifles  which  made  it  divei^  from  its 
precise  object,  it  became  one  and  indivisible 
tike  the  French  republic.   This  then  is  the  ides. 

Omnibus  means  /or   all.    The   omnibus  is, 
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therefore,  the  sanctuary  of  equality*  I  saw  a 
footman,  a  peer  of  France  before  the  question 
of  the  hereditary  peerage  was  raised,  a  stock- 
broker's wife,  and  a  cook  wench,  enter  the  same 
vehicle,  each  paying  thirty  centimes.  They  had 
the  same  rights,  and  were  there  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— a  true  instance  of  equality.  They  were 
all  seated  next  to  each  other — ^the  livery  side 
by  side  with  the  black  coat  and  cross — the  coane 
cotton  gown  side  by  side  with  silks  and  ribbons. 
But  here  the  equality  stops.  An  individual  of 
a  certain  kind  must  not  speak,  for  he  would 
commit  himself,  and  be  turned  out  as  a  drunkard 
and  an  improper  person.  He  who  is  well  dressed 
seems  the  equal  of  the  fellow  traveller  by  whose 
side  he  sits ;  but  if  he  speaks,  then  adieu  equality; 
for  he  would  betray  himself  by  the  mistakes  and 
vulgarity  of  his  language.  Education  alone,  with 
similar  talents  or  pursuits,  engenders  equality. 
And  yet  God  has  not  created  two  leaves  alike ; 
how  conies  it  then  that  he  puts  all  men  upon  the 
same  level?    Feel  the  pulse  of  each  of  the  eight 
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hundred  thousand  inb&biauiu  of  Paris,  uuJ  I 
will  stake  my  existcitce  that  no  two  beat  aJike. 
Ue  whose  pulse  is  r&pid,  is  more  active,  quicker, 
and  will  conduct  his  worldly  ofTiiini  better,  than 
he  whose  blood  in  alow  and  phlegmatic.  N" 
matter  if  they  are  bom  In  the  uunc  rank  of  Ufe, 
and  have  received  the  same  education ;  a  pnctae 
■imilari^  is  destroyed  by  the  facultii'^  and  frel- 
inga  which  nature  haa  implanted  in  them  in 
different  degrees.  A  system  of  philoeophy 
which  promotes  the  good  of  human  aocirty,  and 
preaches  the  abolition  of  privilq^es,  proclaim^ 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  prit'ile^  whidi 
nothing  can  destroy, — and  that  is  the  one  which 
telates  to  the  qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind. 
•■  Let  each  be  rewarded  according  to  hit  works,"' 
is  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  ine<iiu)lity. 
Look  at  the  omnibus;  it  ia  intended  to  hukl 
eighteen  paasengers.  Tlic  conductor  ia  iiiflexi' 
ble  upon  this  point,  and  yet  six  large  (at  men 
would  preaa  and  squeeze  most  inconveniently  the 
twelve  others.     Is  iJiLs  the  fault  of  the  omnibus. 
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or  of  chance  ?  Some  men  raise  themselves  by 
their  superior  intelligence  and  genius,  and  rule 
over  the  multitude.  Who  has  willed  it  so? 
Human  society?  Was  it  not  rather  the  Al- 
mighty ?  For  you,  upon  whom  nature  has  be- 
stowed genius  at  your  birth,  and  whose  talents 
have  been  early  matured  by  long  and  persever- 
ing study,  there  exists  a  science  still  more  im- 
portant ;  it  is  the  experience  of  life,  which  is 
slowly  acquired.  Well,  you  may  make  your- 
selves masters  of  it  in  six  months  or  a  year  : — 
become  during  that  period  the  conductor  of  an 
omnibus. 


THE  TABLES-DHOTE  OF  PARIS. 


Pakis  has  her  Theatres,  her  Museums,  her 
Academies,  her  Chambers,  her  Insurrections,  aiid 
her  Reviews, — things  very  curious  to  sec  ;  but 
the  Country  has  its  Table»-d'Hute, — and  bj 
that  possession  alone  stands  in  tlie  some  defp-ee 
of '  civilizatioti.  Lideed,  I  should  not  he  sur- 
prised if  many  gave  the  preference  to  the  table- 
d'hote ; — but  this,  of  course,  would  be  one  of  \ 
tho«e  exclusive  tastes  bv  which  we  uught  not  to  ' 
be  influenced. 

Certain    it    is     that    the    provincial     tabh-s- 

d'hule  excel  greatly  most  of  those  which  Paris 
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offisn  to  the  vagrant  appetites  of  her  decayed 
ipoidthiiftsy  her  bachelors,  and  her  viaitarB. 
The  table-dliote  of  Paris  is,  in  fact,  the  ommbus 
o£  the  meal, — in  which  all  houseless  stomachs 
come  to  take  their  seats,  and  travel  laboriously, 
insipid]^,  and  stupidly,  firom  the  tasteless  soup 
to  the  yellow  grmyere^  by  the  route,  as  the  sea- 
son may  happen  to  be,  of  the  meagre  spinage  or 
the  coarse  peiiit  pois. 

In  the  country,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  de- 
licious art  of  a  Vefour,  a  Very,  and  a  Gobillard, 
heightened  by  all  the  delicacies  of  invention, 
and  enriched  by  all  that  the  neighbourhood  can 
fiimish  most  savouiily  indigenous.  It  is  good 
living  at  the  lowest  price,  yet  of  that  quality  to 
which  it  has  been  elo-ated  by  the  learned  me- 
ditations of  a  Careme. 

In  Paris,  at  the  tables-dliote,  you  fill  your 
stomach,  if  you  can,  and  as  you  can.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  little  better  than  a  sort  of  manger 
for  men ; — the  absence  of  hay  forms  the  prin- 
cipal distinction. 
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In  the  eoontnr,  50a  etU, — which   b  by 
meant  sjmonjinotu.      The   UbU>d'h&t«  of  the 
pvorinee*  ia  wvrtby  (^  iu  picaaant  iuinc>. 

Not  that  the  cuhnarr  p«lin — or  ntfarHnttreJ- — 
windl  we  conacieDtioualy  (Uxive  to  the  cotnitn-, 
csn  be  allowed  to  encdrdc  the  whit«  cap  of  all 
ita  cooks,  wilfaoQt  exception.  Oh,  no! — we 
arow  that  there  are  manj  unworthy  of  it.  Thwe 
are  some  unfortunate  tuwiu, — tln-re  arr  aoine 
modern  Sparfa*,  to  which  the  first  niduncnts  of 
good  living  have  nut  yet  penetrated, — where 
the  '  bain-marie'  ia  unknown, — where  the 
'  marmite  autoclave'  u  a  thing  not  yet  arrived, 
— where  the  beef-steak  itaelf— the  beef-«teak  ! 
will  it  be  believed? — that  must  ancient,  and, 
along  with  our  constitutional  gorenunent,  raunt 
important  of  fdl  our  acquisitions  from  Britith 
industry, — the  pledge,  al  once  simple  and  solid, 
of  the  reconciliation  between  two  fj^'at  tutioim, 
so  Jbroied  to  esteem,  love,  understand,  and  eook 
for     each    other, — the    beef-«teak,    in    a    word, 
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simple,  popular,  and   Europe-an, 
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come, — ^will  not  succeed   in  naturalizing  itself 
for  at  least  another  half  centuiy. 

And)  speaking  of  importations  firom  England, 
it  iS|  I  should  think,  the  most  that  can  be  said 
for  these  towns,  if  they  have  got  the  length 
of  potatoes  boiled  in  water, — ^reckoned  one  of 
their  standing  dainties.  Without  doubt  they  do 
eat  potatoes  there ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  be- 
lieving, that  they  are,  probably,  boiled ; — ^but, 
then  they  eat  them  like  blockheads,  without  in 
the  least  knowing  what  tliey  are  about,  with- 
out taking  the  slightest  account  of  all  the  sa- 
vouriness  which  resides  in  the  simplicity  of 
that  dish.  Now,  to  take  no  accoimt  of  this,  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  if  they  did  not  eat 
at  all. 

I  need  not  state,  as  a  general  rule,  that  there, 
everything  which  is  not  indigenous — *  bouilli,* 
nor  *  pate  gauloise,*  nor  French  *  fricassee* — 
every  tiling  which  bears  a  name  of  foreign  origin, 
may  pass,  at  your  good  pleasure,  for  Russian,  or 
Chinese,  or  Greenlaiidish. 
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And  then,  they  are  atOI  in  the  belief 
tliat  the  ocean  wm  ctuiImI  wilely  for  Uie 
transport  of  vestst;ls ;  and  tliat,  con«Hfu«ntJ)r, 
irhcD  the  ocean  Atu  transported  vescel*,  well  or 
ill,  it  h&s  done  all  that  we  have  any  ri^t  to 
demaod  of  iL  Hence,  the  oyster  b  kuown  to 
them  onljr  by  beonay, — as  AJeiuuid«r  the  Oreat 
may  be ;  and  (he  population  stagnates  in  the 
most  deplorable  i^orancc  uf  alt  Uiat  relate*  to 
the  mystery  of  fresh  »en-fish. 

In  a  word,  their  lablc-d'hftte, — like  Uie  table  of 
the  rich  man,  and  that  of  the  poor  man,  and  all 
things  which  are  eaten  at  either, — -retains,  and 
will  reuun  for  a  long  time  to  rome,  tionicthtng 
horribly  frugal,  detestably  primitiTe,  hideously 
patriarchal.  All  tins  may  be  extremely  poetical, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant.  CHvi'  mi*  tlii- 
plcasant  first,  and  tlie  ]>oeti(-al  anerwarda! 

We  will,  then,  put  out  of  tlie  question,  iht>w 
backward  ddes,  those  imhappy  Sibcrias,  which 
M.  Dupin  ought,  in  liia  next  edition,  to  mark 
with  his  blackest  chalk ;  and  we  will  abitain  from 
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exposing  them  by  name  to  the  reproaches  of  the 
public.  Alas!  the  imhappy  ones  are  objects 
of  pity  rather  than  of  blame. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  elect  towns, — to 
the  cities  where  dinner  is  what  dinner  ought  to 
be  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy ;  for  we  do  not 
lore  to  contemplate  humanity  but  imder  its 
happiest  aspects. 

The  memory  of  tlie  belly  is  said  to  be  the 
most  ungreatful  of  all  memories ;  and  yet,  where 
is  die  traveller  whom  business,  or  pleasure,  or 
hoiJtli,  or  want  of  occupation,  has  allured  from 
town  to  town, — where,  above  all,  is  the  idler, 
having  betaken  himself  to  stroll  through  France, 
who  retains  not,  in  the  depths  of  his  stomach, 
the  most  savoury  recollection  of  the  tables- 
d*hoto  of  Macon,  for  instance,  and  of  that  excel- 
lent M.  Delonne,  qui  est  si  bon  la  !  and  whose 
dinners,  no  less  than  liis  unlucky  adventures, 
have  made  him  one  of  the  notables  of  our  time ! 
Also  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  of  Beaune,  of  Metz, 
of  Lille,  of  Angouleme,  of  Mantes,  of  Bordeaux, 


I 
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kc.  Sec — pardon  for  the  thnuMmd  othen  which 
I  cannot  mention,  but  which  snfficiently  suggcM 
themselves !  Where  U  the  lunntciir  whoiw  inu- 
f^ntttion  does  not  transport  hun  luck  to  the 
foot  of  that  Cape  Fmistcre,  wherr  riaea  Bn*t, 
with  her  table-dTiote, — sncetdent  oaab  ! — ad- 
raiu:«d  seDtinel  of  putronomic  dviliEBtion ! 
And  what  arc  tlie  bri^^htest  gema  tn  the  crown 
of  Toolouae, — Toulouac,  the  queen,  thu  lovdy, 
the  glorious,  the  poetical,  the  savoury  ?  An 
they  her  floraJ  games,  her  Viilelcs,  or  bor  cooks  t 
The  answer  spring  to  everj'  mouth  ! 

And  theu,  the  material  pari  of  tlie  provincial 
table-d'hdtCi  its  cleanness,  its  elegance,  its  abon- 
dance,  its  delicacy — all  these  form  its  least  dh' 
tinctions.  That  which  seeores  to  it  an  indispu- 
table superiority  over  the  table-d'hote  of  Paris, 
is  the  selectDcas,  ihc  variety,  and  the  gaiety  of 
its  guests. 

The  provincial  table-d'hote  ofTors  to  c%ery 
traveller  a  sort  of  impromptu  fiunily-party. 
The  charra  of  it  consists  in  iliat  familiarity,  thai 
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jgfODflncaBy  that  boiiie  free-and-easynessy  which 
it  put  under  the  duecdcm  of  the  first  comer. — 
Home,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  has  all  the 
if^reeahleness  <^  home  without  its  nuisances. — 
It  is  home,  without  a  dog,  without  a  cat,  with* 
ant  a  poet,  without  a  neighbour,  without  a 
potter,  irithout  treacherous  firiends,  without  a 
konsekeeper,  and  without  a  toady. 

And  then,  the  magic-lantern  of  the  social 
world  nowhere  offers  to  the  eve  of  the  observer 
a  gla;ss  more  bold^  more  picturesque,  and,  above 
alL  more  \~aried.  Each  day  brings  new  faces. 
Each  succeeding  carriage  brings,  sets  down,  and 
canies  away  again,  its  own  collection  of  ori- 
ginals.— ^people  entirely  unknown  to  one  an- 
other, who  liave  got  engulfed  together  in  the 
same  moving  box, — ^^vho  meet,  part,  amuse  each 
other  on  their  journey, — but  whom,  from  their 
mutual  familiarity,  you  would  imagine  to  be  all 
fast  and  old  firiends. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  met  with  at  the 
tables-d'hote  of  Paris ; — not  even  at  those  whose 
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meed  not  be  loU  tfax  tW  c^noe  of  wm0.  m^ 
is  KanrtliiBg  — ^w liw^j  ifiiiftui»lj<  TW  fe> 
neolit;  at  mtm  m  otdr  ft  to  W  imb  oace. 
TWir  c^Mntler  b  Ifte  Schaer  vMcr.— ife  tea 
tflate  aU^ti—  is  yy^f^t— ** 

Now,  if  we  han  fingcted  to  ^«e  a  aamrjr 
(kaciipbaa  of  Uic  proviaaal  tafak-dUte,  it 
hat  odI;  been  with  the  tntetttjon  of  [  i  'j  |. 
aonustdy,  hy  ncaBa  irf*  mntnta»^  tbe  iaU»> 
dlwte  of  Pan*.  We  bate  made  •<>  t»  *p>^ 
a  negsUTV  portrait ;  like  that  villain  aiapKrate, 
who,  drawing  up  a  prooca-vrrfaal  againat  <m» 
of  Ibe  fioaale  anbiecu  of  bit  juiiadirtiaa,  and 
not  being  cotactly  eenaoi  wfaetber  the  adjvc- 
■  tadediaaUiB,  or  becatne  eA«- 
I  lbs  femimiir,  dmoibed    ber  aa  foU 
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chooser  CO  haTe  a  share  of  them,  for  a  price 

which  varies  firom  seven  sous  to  five  francs.  It 
will  be  at  once  imderstood  that  it  would  be 
altogether  impossible,  in  this  limited  canvas,  to 
sketch  all  its  varieties.  We  will  confine  our- 
Mflves  Uj  the  principal  ones. 

There  are,  for   instance,    a   kind  of  tables. 


Jiay  the  ibom  i 
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truth, — Paris  is  the  city  of  miracles.  The  host 
rf  these  taverns — or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
caverns — must  assuredly  be  a  great  philanthro- 
pist ;  for  I  know  but  one  principle  upon  which 
he  can  fiBul  to  ruin  himself,  by  this  liberality, — it 
is  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  while  be  loses 
by  each  of  his  customers,  he  contrives  to  recover 
himself  upon  the  whole. 

From  seven  sous  to  seventeen,  there  are  little 
more  than  shades  of  distinction.  At  seventeen 
sous  one  attains  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  table- 
cloth,— a  decided  amelioration.  At  twenty  we 
get  the  length  of  a  napkin,  and  a  fork  of  Algiers 
metal — nay,  sometimes  even  of  silver. 

Three  sous  more,  and  we  touch  upon  the 
confines  of  luxury — of  that  luxury  of  appear- 
ance, which  glitters  but  does  not  waste. 

At  twenty-five  sous,  in  fact,  the  table-d'hotc, 
which,  up  to  that  point,  had,  according  to  the 
fine  expression  of  Bossuet,  no  name  in  any 
tongue,  begins  to  decorate  itself  with  the  title 
of   *  cuisine    bourgeoise.'    Bourgeoise    indeed  ! 
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The  standing  dishes  of  the  'cuinnc  buur- 
gemae'  coniditt  of  a  hugtr  cucumber,  iu  nuii*li««, 
andiU  salt  and  pepper  d  c/Mrr^/i0»,—AfTstigv<l  in 
square ; — for  ^minelnr  is,  nt  the  point  to  whkla 
we  an  now  arrived,  sOrictlv  attcud«d  to. 

The  variable  aaei  rhv  coup,  bouiUi,  poU- 
toea.  or  dry  haricota;  the  whol<>  fulkined  b; 
a  llour-spriolclL-d  brie,*  and  lu  hv  wnahcd  dowu 
by  'veritnble  Mocun,'  nmvcd,  tlie  niuntb  before, 
direct  from  ihi-  East  Indies,  under  the  likeima, — 
not  very  liquid,  and  not  in  tbe  least  alcoholic, — 
of  Uule  bundles  of  reddish  looking  wood. 

Each  couvert  consisU  of  a  spoon,  a  fork,  ■ 
knife,  a  napkin,  n  glass,  and  a  small  bottle  of 
ib«  aforesaid  artificial  nectar. 

Bread  is  i  dUcretioM, — and  co  is  tlie  waiter. 

In  additiut),  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  state 
that  your  plate  is  regularly  chaikged  for  each 
new  disli.  This  is  a  homage  iluil  we  liavc  great 
pleasure  in  rendering  to  truth. 

From  thirty  sous  to  forty,  tlie  table-d'hdtff 
"  ,\  kind  of  nrong  chwifl. — Tr. 
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rises,  generally  to  the  title  of  *  pension  bour- 
geoises Continuation  of  the  calumny !  J£  it 
could  deserve  such  an  appellation,  it  must  be  by 
our  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  citizen  of 
Paris  has  a  very  particular  taste  for  custards 
without  sugar,  and  spinage  without  butter, — 
which  would  be  a  most  unjust  appreciation  of 
that  estimable  class. 

Here  the  saupe  becomes  poiage,  and  the 
bouilli  takes  the  name  of  beef.  All  this  is 
better, — infinitely  better.  The  stride  made  is 
immense.  From  that  moment  there  are  traces 
of  civilization. 

The  piece  de  resistance,  the  plat  soigne,  tlie 
centre,  the  pivot  of  the  culinary  system  of  the 
pension  bourgeoise,  is,  conunonly,  the  fncan- 
deauy — the  fricandeau,  with  its  himches  of 
bacon,  and  its  juicy  sorrel.  This  particular  pre- 
eminence, however,  is  not  invariable.  There 
are  some  pensions  bourgeoises  wliich  excel  in 
their  bouilli ;  others  where  the  roti  reigns  su- 
preme ;  and  others  again  for  wliich  the  '  vol-au- 
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vent,*  kidnejB,  or  sonie  other  dish,  ham  obUioM) 
great  celebnty  amongst  a  certain  cUai. 

A  fen  of  them  ^  even  m  &r  u  to  huard 
the  beef-Bleftk.  UohappUy,  thin  bold  attempt 
is  not  always  crowned  witJi  succcm.  In  that 
caao,  you  ate  helped  to  a  kind  of  bmted  leatlier : 
and  when  you  ask  what  it  is,  tlie  liosteas  rvptios. 
'■  It  is  a  bifeusteque."  And,  at  the  end  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  seein)^  you  toiling 
fiercely  at  it,  putting  yourscli'  into  a  pt-npira- 
tion,  and,  ol  lengtlk  betaking  yuuntclf  to  it  tooth 
and  nail,  for  the  purpoM;  of  endea^-ounng  Co  t«ar 
away  some  shred  of  it,  she  adds,  graciously, — 
"Perhaps  it  is  a  little  tough, — U  it?  1  am 
astonished  at  that.  The  meat  was  magnilicent '. 
— Agatha,  teU  the  head  cook  to  take  care  another 
time.  His  bifeuateques  are  quite  hard  to-day ! 
However,  tlie  meal  was  Dkagnifirent!  he  known 
that  verj'  well !  one  might  suppose  that  he  had 
his  ibrtiuiate  days  for  bifeusteques ! — Pray, 
Sir,  leave  it ;  don't  give  yourself  so  much 
trouble. — Agatha,  change  the  gentleman's  plalc. 
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— Shall  I  offer  you.  Sir,  a  little  of  these  ha- 
ricots, in  its  place?  I  believe  them  to  be  ex- 
cellent !** 

For,  there  is  not  a  dish  offered  you  which  is 
not  announced  as  excellent.  And  nothing  is  so 
afflicting  to  the  self-love  of  the  hostess  as  the 
tadt  denial  of  that  £eu;t,  expressed  by  any  guest*s 
declining  to  empty  his  plate ; — ^nothing,  above 
all,  so  poignant  as  those  uttered  complaints 
which  the  excess  of  the  detestable  will  at  times 
extort  firom  him.  I  tell  you,  plainly,  those 
spoken  complaints  will  shorten  the  hostess's  life. 
That  woman  is  committing  suicide  by  her  exer- 
tions to  provide  for  the  nourishment  of  the  public. 

Add  to  this  the  necessity  under  which  she 
feels  herself  of  hiding  her  chagrin, — of  being 
gracious  on  all  sides,  and  smiling  whether  she 
can  or  no.  There  is  a  smile  wliich  Lavater  has 
forgotten,  and  which  has  never  been  classed  by 
any  other  physiognomist:  it  is  the  smile,  in 
public,  of  princes,  lemonade-girls,  milliners,  and 
mistresses  of  tables-dliote, — artificial  smile,  me- 
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He, — «  sort  of  sign,  whith  has  no 
rrfefgpce  wintertrr  to  the  in»i<Ic  of  thr  slinp.— or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  state  of  tlie  tniml, — and 
whidi  u  hoisted  up  or  tnkcD  do»-n  without  mny 
motive  beyond  that  of  (htf  ocouiun  denuudrnK 
K-  Just  look  at  an  hmtcM! — If  stir  dors  not  iof> 
jroo,  the  is  ^rave  aitd  apathetic ;  but  if  she  eaicbr* 
your  eye, — crack!  there  goes  aonile  foryoo!— 
aod  she  would  smile  just  in  the  some  way,  (br 
eight-«iid-forty  hours  together,  if  you  would 
lte«p   yoior  eyee  apon  her  for   that  lengtb  of 


And  then,  turn  away  your  eyes; — crack  1 
the  smile  is  gone,  and  apathy  returns!  One 
would  suppose  that  her  smile  was  pulled  by 
strings. — But  lite  droDrat  things  arc  those  frac- 
dotu  of  a  smile— tlioae  thousandth  parts  of  a 
smile — those  infiaitesimais  of  a  suiile,  which  she 
b^ins  for  you  ondrr  an  erroneous  impression 
that  you  are  looking  at  her;  and  interrupts 
suddenly,  on  finding  her  mistake, — or  which 
Ae,  then,  proceeds  with  in  favour  of  your  nei)ich- 
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bour,  in  case  your  neighbour  should  take  it  into 
his  head  to  look  towards  her. 

The  *  pension  bourgeoise  *  is  already  in 
some  places  one  of  those  civilities  of  society 
which  one  acquaintance  offers  to  another. 
They  invite  each  other  to  their  pensions  bour- 
geoises, in  the  same  manner  as,  elsewhere,  to 
an  ice,  a  share  of  their  box,  or  a  seat  in  their 
tilbury. 

"  All !  come  along,"  one  of  the  boarders  will 
say  to  you, — "  where  do  you  dine  to-day? 
Come  and  dine  with  me,  in  my  pension 
bourgeoise.  We  are  very  comfortable  there! 
The  beef,  especially,  is  excellent.  I  won*t  say 
much  about  it,  but  we  have  always  excellent 
beef!'' 

Or,  if  it  be  not  the  beef  which  is  held  out  as 
an  incitement,  it  will  be  the  roti,  or  the  frican- 
deau,  or  the  vol-au-vent,  or  the  salad,  or  one 
thing  or  else  another; — each  pension  bour- 
geoise being,  as  I  have  said,  more  or  less  cele- 
brated for  some  particular  reason. 
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^H  SomettniM,  again,  it  tvill  he  with  an  cxlra, — 

^H  with  soin«  select  and  accideuial  dish, — that  be 
will  try  to  allure  yon.  "  Oh  I  come.  Wp 
had,  yesterday,  a  dclicioua  hare.  Mo  doubt 
there  is  some  of  it  left  for  to-day.  Come 
aiong." 

Or  fliae,  "  Onne  and  we, — tet  me  tempt  you. 

II  niapect  we  shall  have  aomething  choice,  this 
evening — a  pate,  whidi  I  am  told  will  tie  ex- 
cellent. Pray  come !" 
Hie  fact  is,  that,  &om  time  to  time,  to  pre- 
vent her  boarder  lf«m  bemg  siirfe-itod.  gettmg 
wearied  and  disappeAring,  the  hostess  takes  care 
to  revive-  hia  appetite  by  some  extrnordimuy 
dainty.  Tiie  announcement  of  this  is  made  the 
ni^t  before,  or,  perhaps,  several  dnj-s  in  ati- 
vanee.  And  this  kind  of 'programme  d'hdtel' 
haa  at  leaat  one  adviuitjige  over  the  programme 
of  politics, — that  of  having  its  promises  strictly 
fiilfilled — as  to  quantity,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  qnahty. 

"  Monsieur  Cbarles,"  says  the  hostcsii,  U)  hi-r 
l2 
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pensioimaire,  as  lie  goes  out,  ^*  shaU  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  to-morrow?** 

''  I  am  not  certain,  Madame, — ^why?" 

**  Because — because — there  will  be  some- 
thing— !" 

And  these  words  she  accompanies  with  a 
alight  mysterious  motion  of  the  head, — oh !  most 
mysterious — calculated  to  make  your  mouth 
water !  I  say  nothing  of  the  smile, — ^that  is  of 
course — the  smile  signifies  absolutely  nothing. 

"  Oh  ho !"  replies  M.  Charles,—"  Certainly, 
Madame,  I  shall  be  at  your  service !" 

There  are  certain  epochs  in  the  year,  at  which 
these  incentives  are  an  imderstood  thing; — in 
the  same  manner  as  there  are  certain  localities, 
— certain  ascents,  for  instance,  or  certain  sandy 
paths, — where  it  becomes  necessary  to  revive 
the  zeal  of  quadrupeds  by  a  redoubled  applica- 
tion of  the  whip. 

In  the  number  of  these  epochs — ^figure  in  the 
first  class,  New-year*s  day,  the  fete-day  of  the 
King,    Shrove-Tuesday,   Mid-Lent,   and  a  few 
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o&er  dates,  iprinkled  here  and  there  throughoul 
the  calencUr. 

Od  thoee  liajs  the  hoattiw  treata.  Tbe  pre- 
ceding evening  ahe  will  hare  said, — "  Well, 
Monsieur  Charles,  you  won't  Torget,  will  you  (~ 

"  What,  Madame!" 

"  There,  now ! — why — you  knuw, — 1>  it  not 
lo-morrow  i" 

"Oh  diable! — true — 1" 

"  At  the  usual  hour,  you  know.  On  uo  ac4»uiii 
tail ; — we  reckon  upon  you  ; — I  aiu  nnxinua  to 
have  all  my  party.  But  it  will  be  quite  tmtrf 
noiu,  you  know, — It  is  more  agreeable." 

This  "  entre  noun"  signili«B  that  on  this  par- 
ticular day  no  intruder  will  be  adniitied  to  tin- 
participation  of  the  extra, — which  extra,  in 
winter,  consists  of  some  eltickeu  rather  leu* 
consumptive  than  unual,  and,  in  minuner,  tome 
dish  of  asparagus  (about  the  sixth  week  of  itn 
seaAon); — the  whole  flank<^  by  a  dewerl  of 
Tours  prunes,  and  concluded  by  a  small  glass  of 
cherry  brandy. 
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Ab  fiir  Other  y^fetables,  such  Urn  beans,  arti- 
ehokeSy  and  green  peas, — and  the  firuits  of  the 
season,  such  as  cherries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  and  currantsr-lheir  ap- 
pearance, though  late,  constitutes  the  surprise 
part  of  the  feasts  of  the  penakm  bourgeoise. 
Thej  are  not  announced  to  the  guests.  It  is  a 
piece  of  culinary  coquetry.  Therefore,  the  ear- 
liest dish  of  strawberries  extracts  a  long  tribute 
of  astonishment,  and  the  first  melcm  produces  a 
sensation  of  infinite  duration. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  extras  are  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  hostess.  It  is  altogether 
false  generosity.  Where  is  the  boarder  sordid 
enough,  on  such  occasions,  to  refuse  paying  his 
share, — ^his  half,  or  his  third,  or  his  fourth, — of  a 
bottle  of  old  Macon,  or  old  Bourgogne,  or  even 
old  Tavel ! — Oh !  shame  upon  him ! 

In  these  places,  Tavel  especially  enjoys  a 
prodigious  estimation.  Nothing  surpasses  it 
except  the  fame  of  Thorins.  But  then,  they 
seldom  reach  the  dignity  of  Thorins ; — and,  as 
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Well,  never  mind!  accept! — ^You  lose  no- 
thing by  it.  Dine  there ;  and  if  jou  are  pinch- 
ed, there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you,  when  that 
dinner  is  finished,  firom  going  elsewhere  and 
dining  over  again. 

And  then  the  eating  party,  there,  is  a  very 
curious  subject  of  observation.  It  is  composed 
of  under-clerks,  yoimg  shopmen,  scions  of  the 
desk,  and  many  others,  including  soi-disant 
iirtists,  and  that  class  of  unlettered  literary 
persons  who  sign  themselves — "  homme  de 
lettres," — and  are  contented,  provisionally,  with 
the  approving  smile  of  the  hostess,  in  expecta- 
tion of  that  of  glory.  In  a  word,  the  Boeotians 
abound; — and  this  produces  a  conversation,  or 
rather  a  chattering,  sufficiently  amusing  to  hear 
for  once  in  one's  lifetime. 

Nay,  you  may  even  meet,  there,  with  a  jester, 
— who,  if  you  are  a  new-comer,  vnl\  endeavour 
for  the  common  advantage,  to  lead  you  into  some 
droll  wager,  which  results  in  coffee  at  your 
expense;  and  afterwards  into  a  second,  with 
a  view  to  adding  thereto  the  petit  verre. 
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The  most  ordinary  miiijrct  o(  wager  ia  tbcl 
following:  "  Sir,  1  will  bet  ywu  rolte*  for  tbcl 
coupauy,  that  I  will  have  druiilc  ihia  bottle  of  J 
beer,  before  you  >haU  have  swallowed  a  biMtut." 
And,  thereupon,  if  the  challenge  be  accepted^  I 
"  Agatha !  go  and  tind  a  biscuit  for  tliese  ge»ll(>- 
men." — "  Dear  me,  Madam,  there  are  none  I 
left." — There  are  some,  I  iiuppose,  at  tlie  pa*trjr-  I 
cQok*8.  Go  to  the  pastry-cook's.  A  large  biacuiti.  j 
— you  understand." 

Now,  in  Ikct,  your  adversary  has  already  gulped  ] 
down  the  whole  contents  of  the  bottle,  and  looka  ] 
aa  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  gulping  down  tbr 
bottle  ilaelf, — while  you  are  yet  stretching  your 
neck,  strainitig  your  eyes,  choking  your»eUi  and 
making  incredible  efforts,  to  swallow  tlie 
the  cursed  biscuit.  You  lose,  of  course, — but  ar»  | 
reconciled,  by  finding  that  you  are,  still,  { 

Finally,  as  a  concluding  luxury,  you  are  p^t^-  1 

vented  with   a  tooth-pick,   at  the  end  of  th« 

dinner;   for  the  reign   of  the  tooth-pick   cow 

■nencea  in  the  pension  bourgeoisc,  to  end  only    ' 

l5 
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an  the  frontiers  of  good  manners, — ^that  is  to 
say,  at  the  good  tables  of  good  houses.  On  this 
side  of  that  limity  the  tooth-pick  is  an  affidr  of 
ton — of  display, — sometimes  of  utility.  There  is 
a  certain  class  of  persons  who  take  a  pride  in 
exhibiting  the  tooth-pick  in  all  public  places, 
fit)m  six  in  the  evening  till  bed-time.  It  is  a 
vudble  evidence  that  they  have  dined.  It  is  at 
once  an  ornament,  a  recreation,  and  an  econo- 
mical companion.  A  tooth-pick  can  supply,  to 
such,  the  place  of  the  coffee-house,  the  play,  a 
mistress, — everything ! 

But  the  advantages  of  the  pension  bour- 
geoise  are  not  confined  to  those  which  we  have 
enumerated.  You  are  there  furnished,  in  ad- 
dition, with  the  dramatic  emotion  of  gaming  at 
a  long  date.  It  is  seldom  that  the  hostess  has 
not  to  propose  to  you,  at  the  time  of  the  dessert, 
(with  an  "  Apropos,  gentlemen,"  and  at  the 
price  of  ten  sous,  or  fifteen  sous,  or  a  franc  or 
two  francs,)  some  ticket  for  a  private  lottery ; 
affording  you  the  chance,— on  the  first  number 
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esn 
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of  the  Snt  serie*  of  the  iint  drawing  of  th«  Gnt 
foUowiDg  manUi, — of  a  box  of  ffitt  pasteboard, 
&  re-washed  hoop,  &  ulver  watch,  an  KngUah  hat, 
on  edition  of  Vollsijv, — or  even,  if  you  are  a 
baehelor,  n  piece  of  printed  calico,  for  a  nown, — 
which  »aiDe  calico  is  so  very  fine — all !  j»i»t  foel  it ! 
— and  of  a  tint — ohi  what  a  beautiful  tint !  It  is 
a  splendid  opportunit\- 1  And  then,  the  hostcaa 
aaauresyoti,  with  a  mclanchot}'  tone,  that  It  U  for 
the  benefit  of  n  jioor  worluniui  out  of  employ- 
ment,— of  a  poor  father  of  a  family,  who  haj  bro- 
ken hia  arm, — or  of  a  poor  woman  Ij^iiig  in  of  her 
ninth  child.  I  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  de- 
cline the  charitable  proposition  of  the  luititca*, — 
that  is,  if  you  have  no  inclination  to  pase  for  a 
cannibal ; — particularly  as  there  are  only  three 
tickets  left.  A  general  rule  this; — there  are 
always  three  tickets  left.  Take  one  by  all 
means ; — they  must  be  the  lucky  ones,  since 
there  are  only  three  lefV. 

If,  however,  you  d»  refuse,  your  back  will 
scarcely  be  turned,  before  she  will  speak  of  you 
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to  the  most  intimate  of  her  guests.  "  I,  really, 
cannot  conceive  where  Monsieur  Charles,  who  is 
a  charming  young  man  himself,  contrives  to  pick 
up  all  the  acquaintances  whom  he  brings  here. 
Nowy  there's  a  moMsieur^  who  strikes  me  as 
having  a  very  mean  look, — don*t  you  think  so  ? 
I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  really  there  are  people 
who  have  no  sensibility:  provided  they  get 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  they  care  very  little 
about  anything  else.  You  might  talk  your 
tongue  up  by  the  roots,  without  getting  any- 
thing out  of  them.'* 

And  then,  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  will 
never  be  admitted,  on  Sundays  and  feast-days, 
to  the  little  choice  parties  of  the  house.  For, 
in  many  pensions  bourgeoises,  the  Sunday 
dinner  is  succeeded,  in  winter, — ^for  the  benefit  of 
the  favourite  subscribers,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
are  bachelors, — by  a  Uttlc  reunion^  saru  cotue^ 
quence,  and,  as  the  hostess  adds,  ^'  a  la  bonne 
flanquette"; — which  reunion  is  held  in  the  room 
adjoining  the  dining-room,  beside  the  stove  ol' 
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Uutd-warc   which   wums  lite   two,  in   equal 

proportions. 

There  they  pU;  at  I^to, — At  fint  fc<r  cbo*- 
uuta,  ader,  and  piiff-«Ake«.  Aftr  wWch, 
ikey  procerd  to  Ultle  innoctntl  gamea,  mxA  a* 
'  blind  nun*s  bulT,'  '  hot  cockJea,*  or  *  petit 
honhontmc,*  or  ebe  to  acted  chBrwl44;  and  thm, 
they  condude  by  drawing  Ibrfinti,  and  •ettinfi 
penances, — such  ss  *  le  Chevalier  de  triite 
figure,'  '  Ic  poitier  du  Couvent.'  or  *  Ir  Pont  dp 
Cythere' — which  last  is  txecuU-d,  at  your  op- 
tion, with  the  hostess, — with  hrr  young  tadif 
of  twenty-seven — a  female  neighbotir, — her 
little  four-year-old  girl,  or  lastly,  if  tlie  male 
sorieqr,  on  that  day,  is  very  numerous, — with 
the  fiit  Agatlia,  who  is  summoned  expressly  fin- 
that  purpose  from  the  heart  of  her  kitrhen, 
where  she  had  fallen  asleep  over  her  knitting ; 
and  who  i»  ndmitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  cider, 
tlie  chesnuts,  and  the  embraces,  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be.  conscientiously,  a  sufficient  nunj- 
ber  of  cheeks  for  all  ihc  bpa. 
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Sometimes — ^indeed  too  often — the  hostess's 
jfoung  lady  is  sentenced  to  sing  a  nwuMce;  and 
then  she  sings  six  which  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end.  On  which  account,  I  should  prefer  fiit 
Agatha, — notwithstanding  that  the  latter  ex- 
hales a  perfume  of  saucepans,  as  the  Venus  of 
Yizgil  sheds  a  peifume  of  the  Empyrean.  But 
Agatha,  at  any  rate,  possesses  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  social  talents, — ^the  talent  of  not  mnging 
'  romances,* — and,  better  still,  of  not  meddling 
with  the  guitar! 

What  we  have  said  of  the  pension  bourgeoise, 
applies,  in  some  particulars,  to  that  which  is 
called  more  specially,  the  '  table-d*h6te/  The 
table-d*h6te  begins  generally  at  forty  sous,  and 
ends  at  four  francs.  Above  four  francs,  we 
speak  of  *  le  diner,' '  le  souper.*  One  dines  in 
such  a  house— one  sups  in  such  another.  We 
shall  see  the  reason  of  this,  by  and  bye. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  all  the  above  denominations  depend  much 
more  upon  the   vanity  of   the   host  than   on 
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extra  wine  which  he  may  have  ordered  for  him- 
self; and  she  will  embrace  you,  "  cher  petit," 
willingly,  for  a  glass  of  rum. 

It  would  appear  that  this,  also,  is  one  of  the 
practices  of  foreign  courts. 

Beware  of  Madame  the  Baroness! 

But  enough! — ^for  all  which  remains  is  dis- 
gusting to  look  upon.  And — ^to  sum  up,  in  two 
words,  the  moral  of  this  long  sketch, — ^beware, 
also,  lovers  of  good  cheer, — ^beware,  lovers  of 
conviviality, — of  the  table-d*hdte  of  Paris;  be 
it  *  gargote,*  or  *  cuisine  bourgeoise,*  or  *  pension 
bourgeoise,*  or  *  table-d*h6te,'  or  *  diner,*  or 
'  souper*!  For  a  man  who  loves  to  dine  well,  to 
dine  joyously,  to  dine  decently,  I  know  but  one 
thing  in  the  world  which  is  worse  than  dining  at 
a  table-d*h6te ;  and  that  is — not  dining  at  all ! 
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The  prince  of  Uie  church,  aoA  the  exeeo- 
doner — ihc  niinUter  of  God  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  minintrr  of  human  juadce,  with  hi* 
misBion  of  pain  and  hliKvl — the  prcaervcr  of 
the  soul,  and  llie  destroyer  of  the  body — by  • 
atnuige  abuse  of  words,  and  an  unaccountable 
pCTvenacm  of  reason,  bear  the  same  appeltstioa  : 

BoMuet,  Minsieur  de  Meaux  ! 

Sanson,  Monueur  de  Paris ! 
An  executioner  can  never  be  fairly  appreci- 
nted,  because  he  is  covered  with  a  rcil  of  eternal 


prejudice.     At   hia  i 


'  propir   shudder  i 


drew  cloaer  togetliei,  as   if  listeiting  to  some 
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horrible  tale.  The  name  is  associated  with 
blood  and  murder ;  it  conjures  up  to  the  imagi- 
nation phantasms  of  horror  and  mortal  violence. 
You  see  the  dread  scaffold  before  you,  with 
the  blood-stained  plank  rendered  brighter  after 
each  execution,  and  the  basket  which  receives 
the  severed  head — ^you  see  all  this,  and  your 
fimcy  shows  you  a  struggling  victim  full  of  life 
and  health,  dragged  up  the  steps,  and  in  an 
instant  precipitated  into  eternity. 

Is  it  then  surprising,  that  men  of  even 
strong  minds  and  superior  attainments  should 
think  with  horror  of  the  living  agent  of  the 
inflictions  of  human  justice  ?  Is  it  surprising 
that  they  should  affix  an  indelible  stigma  upon 
him,  without  whom  the  right  of  scourging  the 
guilty  would  belong  to  God  alone  ? 

This  agent  of  the  law  is,  of  necessity,  a  double 
man :  the  created  being,  equal,  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  of  the  law,  to  his  fellow  men ;  and  the 
abstract  being — the  terrible  agent  which  inter- 
venes betwixt  crime  and  punishment,  acting  but 
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eti 


but  in  tlie  interest  of  tlic  sociclj-  that  spunta 
him,  and  to  which  he  returns  in  painful  service, 
the  contempt  he  )»  furced  tu  endure. 

It  would  bp  ditHcult  to  form  a  ju»t  and  rt-a- 
Bonable  upiidon  of  sui'h  a  man.  fit*  functiona 
nuke  too  forcible  an  appeal  to  an  innate  fcoling 
whicli  the  mind  cannot  overcome,  for  rcaaon  to 
preside  over  our  judgmeni.  We  are,  bcndn, 
not  always  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  our  own 
after  reading  those  of  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  '  Soirees  dc  St.  Petersbourg,'  and  tlie 
warm  and  eloquent  Rousseau.  Certainly,  if  we 
are  not  to  see,  in  the  executioner'*  wife  and 
children,  "  a  mother  and  her  cubs,"  aa  M.  de 
Maistre  would  have  us  do,  neither  ought  we  to 
yield  to  tlie  sophistical  philosophy  of  Jeau-Jac- 
ques,  who  would  have  a  soverci^  make  bis  itoii 
marry  the  hangman's  daughter. 

The  office  of  executioner  has  not  always  lieeii 
so  degraded  as  it  is  now.  Among  the  Jew*, 
sentences  of  death  were  executed  either  by  the 
people   at   large,  by  the   accusers  of  the  con- 
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demned  criminal,  by  the  relatives  of  the  homi- 
cide, if  the  condemmition  were  for  murder,  or 
by  other  persons,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  sovereign  often  ordered  those  about  his 
person,  particularly  if  they  were  young  men,  to 
go  and  put  to  death  some  individual  whom  he 
named.  We  find  many  instances  of  this  in 
Holy  Writ ;  and,  fSur  fix)m  any  infamy  being  at- 
tached to  such  executions,  they  were  deemed 
honourable. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  office  of  executioner 
was  not  despised.  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics, 
places  the  executioner  among  the  magistrates. 
He  even  says,  that,  from  the  necessity  of  his 
duties,  he  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state.  At  Rome,  besides  the 
lictors,  soldiers  were  sometimes  ordered  to 
execute  criminab,  not  only  for  military,  but  for 
civil  offences.  Neither  was  this  service  consi- 
dered degrading.  Among  the  ancient  Germans, 
executions  were  performed  by  priests,  because 
this    people  looked  upon    the    blood    of  cri- 
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In  noent  dmn,  jw^tn  oAen  cxcenin)  lltdr 
tnm  aratmces,  of  which  hiatarf,  mat  A  umI 
pra&ne,  fnmialies  ui  many  ocamplM.  In  0«f^ 
■Mirr,  bcfixe  the  cAw  of  vxccatkoer  wm  e>u> 
UiA«),  the  duiin  wen  peffonned  bjr  ibe  jminfr* 
eat  member  at  tlie  dtj  corpontion.  In  Fnn- 
eaaia,  it  waa  done  by  Uie  uion  moat  tecentljr 
named ;  at  Reutlinguv,  au  imperial  citjr  of 
Swabia.  bv  Uie  ooiuuellitr  last  appttintcitj  and 
at  Sledien,  a  little  town  in  Thuringeni  by  the 
inbaUtant  wlio  Uat  came  to  settle  there. 

In  Russa,  there  is  no  cxrculiooer;  the  du- 
ties are  peifbrmed  each  time  by  a  diflfrront  pri- 
woaet.  This  commisuon  of  an  instant  is  alwayii 
ibllowed  by  a  full  pardon. 

In  France,  the  executJoner  had,  like  tha  king 
and  the  lords  uf  his  court,  the  right  of  priatf 
that  ia  to  any,  he  had  the  ptiwer  to  take  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  which  his  duties 
called   him,   such    provisions    as   hn   n-iiiiirprf. 
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with  this  terrible  functinnnry.  1  waa  nirioiu 
to  see  him  in  his  own  hotue,  and  Niurouiidcd  by 
his  tamiiy — to  hear  htm  spcnk  of'  hia  dreadful 
duties,  and  utter  souiut*  of  human  Ungua^. 
Knowing  no  om-  wlio  could  introduce  me  to 
him,  !  dctcnninrd  to  introduce  luynelf — luul  one  | 
morning  bent  my  stt?p«,  not  iniUt^  without  emo- 
tion, towards  the  Rue  dcs  Marais  du  Temple. 

Arrived  at  No.  31  bis,  I  naw  that  it  waa  ■ 
small  house,  protected  by  iron  raiUnga,  wlioae 
interstices,  closed  by  wood,  prevented  the  eye 
(irom  penetrating  into  tlie  intenor.  There  is  do 
opening  in  these  ralUngii ;  tlie  entrance  to  tb*  I 
sanctuary  b  tlirough  a  small  door  contiguous  to  i 
them,  on  the  right  side  of  which  there  is  a  bell, 
Li  the  middle  of  the  doot  an  iron  slit,  like  thoaQj 
at  the  post-offices,  receives  the  letters  sen 
the  Procureur-General  to  the  executioner. 

I  gently  rung  the  bell ;  the  door  was  openoi 
and  a  ull,  athletic  young  man  alwul  thin 
years  of  age,  politely  inquired  what  1  wante 
••  Mr.  Henry  Sanson,"  said  I,  in  n  tremuloiM 
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voice.  This  individual  was  one  of  the  execu- 
tionei^s  assistants. 

Among  other  accredited  errors  r^arding  the 
executioner  in  France,  is  an  idea  that  the  office 
is  perpetual  in  the  same  fionily,  and  the  son 
obliged  to  succeed  the  fietther.  No  such  thing. 
No  man  not  under  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice 
can,  at  a  period  when  the  lowest  citizen  enjojrs 
his  civil  and  political  rights,  be  forced  to  em- 
brace any  profession  against  his  will.  Another 
cause  must  be  found  to  account  for  the  son 
always  reaping  the  bloody  inheritance  of  his 
&ther. 

The  executioner  lives  in  a  state  of  exclusion 
firom  society.  He  can  associate,  out  of  his  own 
fiunily,  with  none  but  executioners ;  nor  can  he 
seek  alliances  anywhere  but  among  execution- 
ers. Is  it  his  fault  if  you  have  made  him  a  man 
apart  from  other  men  ?  Would  you  give  him 
your  daughter  in  marriage,  or  seek  to  become 
his  son-in-law  ?  Would  you  admit  him  into 
your  house?     Would    not  his   arrival   at  any 
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!  where  you  might  be,  raim-  ihrouffhuul 
your  frame  the  same  kind  of  shudder  u  if  yuu 
were  in  the  Jurdin  dcs  Flnntcs  whMi  die  liou 
hiid  broken  looce  I  And  yrt  he  is  a  man,  u 
vreil  u  you — equuUy  in  need  uf  irieudship  ani 
love,  which  he  can  demand  only  from  ihow  ciiK  ^ 
cumstanced  liice  hinuelfl  He  and  lu«  are  lik*  | 
a  fiuaily  of  Chandalas  in  the  midst  of  a  conuno-  | 
nity  of  Bramins. 

Do  not,  however,  believe,  that  tlic  oliiee  of'l 
executioner  can  ever  want  au  occupani.  Whco  I 
Monsieur  dc  Vereailles  died  without  iiaue,  »ain«  I 
yean  a^,  there  were  a  hundred  and  eigbty-aeven 
applications  for  Im  office.  Moot  of  the  candj- 
datea  were  old  acJdiorH,  several  of  them  butchcn,  | 
This  fact  leads  to  a  horrible  doubt.  Can  it  b»  J 
possible  that  all  men  are  qualified  for  such  an,  I 
odice,  and  tliat  familiarity  with  blood  is  alontfl 
wanting  ? 


1  return  to  my  visit. 


I 


ishered    in 
I  a  II  about   i 
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beaming  with  mildness  and  candour^  amusing 
himself  at  the  piano.    This  was  the  executioner ! 

In  the  same  room  was  his  son,*  a  young  man 
of  three  or  four  and  thirty,  with  light  hair  and 
a  mild,  timid  look.  On  his  knees  sate  a  girl  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  lovely  as  an  angel,  remark- 
aUe  for  the  beauty  and  nobleness  of  her  fea- 
tures, and  their  expression  of  artless  vivacity. 
She  was  his  daughter. 

This  family  picture  struck  me  forcibly ;  and 

•  The  circumstance  of  this  young  man's  marriage  is 
somewhat  romantic.  A  young  and  very  beautiful  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  hosier  of  Paris,  seeing  him  often  pass 
her  father's-  house,  fell  deeply  in  love  with  him,  with- 
out knowing  who  he  was.  On  discovering  the  dreadful 
secret,  her  parents  endeavoured  to  combat  this  unhappy 
attachment,  but  so  ineffectually,  that  she  became  danger- 
ously ill,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  died,  had  not  the  pre- 
judice been  overcome,  the  young  man  sent  for,  and  the 
match  concluded.  This  couple  are  models  of  conjugal 
affection.  The  office  of  executioner  at  Paris  is  better  paid 
than  that  of  President  of  the  Royal  Court.  M.  Sanson 
the  elder  has  two  unmarried  daughters,  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  He  has  spared  no  expense  upon  their  edu- 
cation, and  is  able  to  add  handsome  dowers.  Yet  these 
ill-fated  and  lovely  girls  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
marry  executioners,  or  pine  away  their  lives  in  single 
blessedness. — Athenaeum, 
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rSuMon  roust  have  perceived  it.  llic  &cl  i 
that,  without  aharini;  in  tlie  prejudice  uf  tlwl 
multitude,  I  had,  nercrthcU'M,  formed  an  ideft  I 
s-ery  Afferent  from  what  waa  now  before  me.  I 
That  little  girl,  abm-e  all — uhe  stran^ly  bewit  1 
dered  roe.  I  could  have  wished  that  nothing  | 
»o beautiful  had  been  found  there;  it  was  lika  | 

i         sunlight  on  a  thunder-cloud,   or  ■  rose  rinn^ 
in  its  beauty  between  ihe  stones  of  a   sepul- 
chre. 
For    several    years    past,     M,    Sanson     th*'1 
younger  has  peifoniied  Uie  dutiea  uf  hia  lather'*  ' 
office.       DcHtined,   for  reasons  which   I   have 
already  explained,  to  succeed  to  that  office,  he 
is  serving  his  apprenticeship  of  blood  under  the  , 
eye  of  the  latter,  who  is  obliged  to  be  present  I 
at  c^■ery  execution — for  the  law  kuuwa  no  ottur.J 
than  him,  and  he  is  personally  resixiiwible  f 
all  that  passea, 

yi.  Sanson  rcceired  me  lilte  a  man  of  th». 
world,  without  embarrttsament  or  affectation,  J 
and    polilfly  inquired    the   object    of  my  visiL  1 
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My  Story  was  ready  prepared.  I  was,  I  said, 
writiiig  a  work  on  judicial  pimishmentSy  and, 
relying  upon  his  obliging  disposition,  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  applying  to  him  for  information. 
The  amiable  manner  in  which  he  replied  that 
aD  the  information  he  possessed  was  at  my 
service,  made  me  feel  quite  at  home.  I  did  not 
therefore  confine  my  questions  to  the  avowed 
object;  and,  in  a  conversation  of  nearly  two 
hours,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
sound  judgment  and  purity  of  mind  of  Monsieur 
de  Paris. 

M.  Sanson  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  how 
acutely  he  feels  the  stigma  attached  to  his  si- 
tuation. But  he  supports  it,  not  like  a  scomer, 
but  like  a  philosopher. 

This  feeling,  however,  never  once  made  him 
forget  the  distance  which  society  has  placed 
between  him  and  it.  If  you  but  lost  sight  of  it 
an  instant,  M.  Sanson  would  himself  take  care 
to  recall  it  to  your  mind. 

One  thing  struck  me  particularly.     He  had 
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I  tcwKtcd  to  him  miff-baBt  witbout  <«ce 
ottring  is  to  aw.  TUi  dcfiutvfv  fron  iW 
d  eoftoin  of  noff^aken  aorpnaed  mm. 
On  a  sudden,  necbantc^j  oidenl,  and  wiilMat 
tfaougbt,  and  wbile  abaocbed  m  evuwnatixm,  I 
ofibred  fain  a  paidi  from  my  box.  He  taiaad 
his  hand  in  token  of  lefiml,  with  an  cKprtawan 
of  eou&tenaDce  inpoMible  to  d«acnb»,  but 
whi^  lent  a  chiD  tbtou^  n^.  Uiihapp;  man  1 
a  recoUectioa  of  tbe  past  bruuf(lil  the  lilood 
tingling  to  fail  Bogen'  vnd*! 

M.  Sanson  deUghta  in  convenatiaa ;  probablj 
t>ecause  he  has  read  much  afid  witli  profit. 
He  has  an  extenaire  and  well^boaen  tibnryi 
which,  in  hia  house,  is  Dot  merely  ornamentaL 
His  books,  indeed,  are  bis  only  society  ;  with 
their  aid  be  can  escape  &ohi  embarraaanienl  and 
humiliation,  convene  with  tnaatcr  minda,  obtain 
relief  from  his  horrible  dutie«,  cotuolatioD  for 
the  scorn  of  his  fellow  men,  rvpusM?  for  hi*  days, 
and  sleep  for  hi*  nights. 

Excluded  from  li«ng  society,  his  intercourM 
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is  with  the  great  of  past  ages ; — he  can  look  on 
them  without  a  shudder — they  died  not  by  his 
hand! 

Among  the  books,  were  two  which  I  Uttle 
expected  to  find  there, — the  works  of  M.  de 
Maistre,  and  '  Le  .dernier  Jour  d*un  Con- 
damne.'* 

The  library  furnished  me  with  a  topic  of  con- 
versation, which  I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of. 
Until  then  the  conversation  had  flagged ;  I  had 
felt  a  delicacy  in  pressing  him  with  questions, 
and  he,  with  the  tact  which  characterizes  him, 
avoided  speaking  on  any  subject  not  immediately 
connected  with  his  oflice.  But  the  moment  we 
touched  upon  hterature,  he  yielded  me  an  en- 
tire confidence ;  the  constraint  he  had  imposed 
upon  himself  disappeared.  He  laid  down  prin- 
ciples, and  discussed  opinions,  like  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing certain  literary  heresies,  arising  from   the 

•  *The  Last  Day  of  a  Condemned  Criminal,'  a  work  by 
Victor  Hugo. 
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want  of  ui  elemeiiUuy  cdiur&tion,  he  g»ve  d 
sons  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  tneniber  I 
of  tJie  Academy  of  [lucriptioiu  and  Bcllra  Lot-  J 
tres.  This  conrenation  on  litn*)!!}'  Mpica  drova  ] 
away  the  cold  fbnnality  which  liad  before  chtUc-d  I 
our  interooarae.  Wc  became  like  old  acquain- 
taiiees;  hia  heart  «eetned  to  expand,  aiid  the 
moral  man  was  before  me  without  dis^twc. 

One  would  have  iiu{i{MM<cd  lluit  the  nature  of 
his  office,  and   lliu  description  of  peraons  with 
whom  it  brings  him  into  connexion,  must  have 
extinguished  in  him  all  humane  feeUng; — quite 
the   re%'erK!  —  ihcy    have    developed    the    moat  ■ 
acute   seiuibili^.     This  man, — who  coldly  in*  I 
specta  the  preparations  for  an  execution,  raiaea 
piece  by  piece  tlie  dreadful  instrument  of  death, 
oils  the  ropes,  and  tries  the  edgfe  nf  the  knife 
witli  Ills  finger, — cannot  restrain  Ilia  tears  when 
you    remind    him   of  any  past  execution.      He 
raiaea  his  voice  wiili  energy  a^raitut  the  piutiab-  I 
ment  of  death,  enlurges  with  animation  on  tha  1 
means  which  might  efficaciously  be  substituted  | 
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for  it ;  and  on  the  day  of  execution  he  may  be 
seen  pale  as  death,  refusing  food,  and  overcome 
with  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror.  This  fact 
is  not  known,  nor  should  I  have  believed  it  had 
I*  not  seen  it.  It  ought,  likewise,  to  be  wit- 
nessed by  those  who,  with  all  the  weight  and 
authority  of  high  talent,  cast  shame  and  ob- 
loquy upon  this  agent  of  the  law,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  prostrate  themselves  with  the 
deepest  respect  before  the  power  which  makes 
him  act! 

He  related  to  me  some  curious  anecdotes  con- 
cerning the  last  moments  of  certain  celebrated 
criminals.  I  shall  not  record  them  here.  Amid 
facts  sometimes  affecting,  sometimes  burlesque, 
such  details  are  painful — they  are  like  the  smile 
of  a  corpse  on  a  gibbet.  I  shall  only  mention 
why  the  scaffold  and  guillotine  are  now  taken 
down  inmiediately  after  an  execution.  For- 
merly they  remained  standing,  the  spring  which 
put  the  knife  into  action  being  fastened  by  a 
padlock. 
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In  1797,  after  ui  cxrcution,  the  executioner 
and  hw  (woatstibt  \iad  rvtirrd  U>  the  lint  floor 
of  a  rjibaret,  ntual«l  at  the  anj^lc  formed  by  the 
Place  At:  Greve  and  the  Oiiai  Pellctier.  They 
were  talking,  drinking,  perhaps  Uug'liing.  Some 
one  knocked  at  tlie  door.  It  was  a  workman, 
who  came,  he  said,  to  b^  that  M. 
would  lend  him  tlio  key  of  the  guillotine.  A 
journeyman  barber  luul  ju«l  been  taken  in 
act  of  stealing  a  watch,  and  the  people,  iu  their 
lovp  of  iummaiy  juHtice,  had  hoistttl  him  upon 
the  scaffold,  tied  him  to  the  fatal  plank,  slid 
him  under  the  knife,  and,  but  for  the  precau- 
titm  taken,  his  head  wouM  have  been  already 
off.  The  executioner,  who  himiwlf  opened  th« 
door,  replied,  that  M.  Sansou  wub  just  gone  out, 
and  had  taken  the  key  with  him,  but  would 
return  in  a  couple  of  hours.  There  was  no 
remedy  hut  to  wait.  By  degrees  the  crowd 
began  to  disperse,  but  the  man  devoted  Iu  deatll 
waa  left  lying  under  the  knife.  At  la«t,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  time,  every  minute  of  whieh    muat 
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have  appeared  an  houxy  he  was  released.  No- 
thing can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  his  feelings, 
nor  of  the  agony  he  endured  during  this  novel 
species  of  slow  torture.  This  circumstance  oc- 
curred but  a  few  years  after  the  revolution.  The 
blood  which  had  flowed  during  the  two  years  of 
the  Beign  of  Terror,  had  not  satiated  the  rage 
fiir  executions  displayed  by  the  multitude. 

Less  from  a  motive  of  curiosity  than  to  re- 
mind M.  Sanson  of  the  professed  object  of  my 
visit,  I  begged  him  to  show  me  the  room  which 
contained  the  instruments  formerly  used  in  the 
infliction  of  judicial  torture.  The  sight  of  this 
museum  filled  me  with  horror.  One  thing  in 
this  conservatory  of  murder  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion,— it  is  the  sword  with  which  the  Marquis 
de  Lally  was  decapitated.  This  weapon  was 
manufactured  on  purpose;  and  several  blades 
were  made  before  one  was  found  fit  for  the  ob- 
ject intended. 

At  that  period,  whenever  any  remarkable  ex- 
ecution took  place,  the  young  lords  of  the  court 
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-were  in  the  babit  iif  stAndJng  upun  tlic  jilntfor 
uf  ilic  amSoid,  jiui  as  thev  wr-rtf  accustomed,  fe 
tlie  evening,  to  seat  thetBselvca  upon  the  bcncbl 
wbicb,  in  thow  days,  »tuod  upun  the  Rtogr  mt  I 
the  theatre*.     On  the  daj  of  M.  dc  holly's  < 
ecution,  these  spectaton  were  more  nuiueru 
than  usual ;  and  one  of  tlie  nnHt  t-agcr  to  r 
the  spectacle,  accideutall)-  struck  the  ann  ul 
executioner  at  the  moment  the  latter  wa»  1 
lancing   the  murderous  nIl-cI   iu   the  air,  pre* 
t-iously  to  strikuig  the  fatal  blow.     Ilie  shixk 
caused  the  weapon  ti>  deviate  from  a  right  line, 
and,  iiksiead  of  strikiag  the  nape  of  tlie  rieck^  1 
it  (rll  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  which  tt  j 
penetrated,  and  stopped  at  the  jaw.    The  sword  1 
was  notched  by  cominff  in  contact  with  a  (ooili,  J 
and  an  assistant  of  the  executioner  was  ubligoft  I 
to   terminate   tlie  tragedy  with  a  cutlass ! — 1 1 
held  the  &tal  sword  in  my  lumd,  and  saw  tiM  I 
a   tooth  might  easily  hove  cauned  the  notch.  J 
Annllier   anecdote   may   not   here    Iw   out 
plate. 
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About  the  year  1750,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  three  young  men  belonging  to  that  high 
class  of  the  nobility  which  had  then  a  monopoly 
for  breaking  windows,  insulting  street  passen- 
gers, and  beating  the  guard,  and  which  would 
&in  have  revived,  after  too  long  an  interval,  the 
gay  extravagant,  and  insolently  aristocratical 
manners  of  the  regency— were  strolling  down 
the  &ubourg  St.  Martin,  after  supper,  laughing 
and  talking  under  the  influence  of  sparkling 
champaign. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  Rue  St.  Nicholas,* 
they  heard  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  the 
music  was  of  so  lively  a  character  that  it  could 
not  but  indicate  a  hearty  bourgeois  dance. 
How  fortimate!  it  would  enable  them  to  pass 
pleasantly  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

One  of  them  knocked  at  the  door;  it  was 
opened  by  a  polite  well-dressed  man. 

The  young  lord  hastened  to  explain  the  mo- 
tive of  this  imseasonable  visit. 

The   gentleman,   with   frigid  politeness,   de- 
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lity — a  young  lord,  like  either  of  you,  gentle- 
men— ^is  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
that  I  do  execution  on  him  with  my  own  hands.** 

The  individual  who  addressed  the  executioner 
was  the  Marquis  de  Lally,  who,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  died  by  the  hands  of  the  same  man 
upon  whose  office  he  was  then  exercising  his 
powers  of  raillery. 

When  I  left  the  executioner*8  house  my  bo- 
som was  dreadftdly  oppressed.  The  fresh  air 
restored  my  mind  to  its  former  tone.  Of  all 
the  different  impressions  which  I  had  received, 
none  remained  but  a  profound  contempt  for  our 
civilization — and  the  predominant  wish  of  my 
heart  was  the  revision  of  our  penal  code. 

On  quitting  Sanson,  after  a  long  visit,  during 
which  I  had  lost  sight  of  his  situation  in  his 
society, — prompted  by  that  natural  warmth  of 
feeling  which  urges  us  to  make  advances  to 
those  who  please  us, — I  instinctively  held  out 
my  hand  to  him.  He  drew  back  with  a  look  of 
surprise  and  confusion. 
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The  muff-box  occurred  tn  my  nxoUectioa, 
and  1  fiiUj*  undnstood  hii  tbouffht*.  The  hand 
which  eomes  in  duly  conuct  wiih  crime,  dared 
not  pnm  that  of  an  honnt  man. 


A  HOUSE  IN  THE  RUE  DE  L'ECOLE 

DE  M^DECINE. 


Men  sometimes  evince  predilections  the  in- 
fluence of  which  they  seem  little  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge, until  truth  and  conscience  overpower 
the  feelings  of  interest  so  often  mistaken  for  opi- 
nions, and  give  developement  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated sentiments  of  the  heart,  which  burst  forth 
through  every  obstacle,  like  the  flower  of  the 
saxifrage  piercing  through  the  granite  rock.  In 
vain  are  they  concealed — in  vaui  is  the  mind 
hermetically  closed — in  vain  are  they  disavowed, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  an  empty  popularity ; 
— they  must  ultimately  appear  as  through  a 
glass For  my  own  part,  I  dare  avow  mine. 
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as  I  had  conceived  her — the  same  ideal  being 
that  haunted  my  excited  imagination ; — so  truly 
has  the  genius  of  the  artist  revealed  to  me  that 
which  I  sought. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  I  did  not  possess 
something  which  belonged  to  Charlotte — often 
lamented  that  I  had  never  discovered  the  stairs 
on  which  she  had  trod^  the  room  in  which  she 
had  done  the  deed,  and  sacrificed  herself  to  a 
conviction  of  duty.  I  was  at  length  informed  that 
Marat  had  met  his  death  in  the  Rue  de  VEcole 
de  Medecine.  One  evening  I  stopped  before 
the  house  which  forms  the  angle  of  the  street 
with  the  Rue  du  Paon.  "  It  must  be  here,"  I 
thought ;  for  I  naturally  imagined  that  so  sub- 
lime an  action  could  only  have  occurred  in  the 
most  remarkable  house  of  the  street.  Such  is 
our  nature.  We  are  at  first  struck  by  external 
objects,  and  the  eye  is  always  acted  upon  before 
the  mind.  This  house  appeared  to  me  remark- 
able from  its  old  and  singular  style  of  architec- 
tiure.      My  attention  was  caught  by  its  dark 
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i^mAe  B^^  Vmtm.    It  is  doM  by,  and  | 
I II  iiiiMi  —lififlBi  m     FteT  kMk  At  it.  Sir.' 
%  jlMJaJ  Jafc.^dL.  <Tfrr—'iig  an  involun-  j 
■  WK  «n.     Ii  was  Suoday,  and 
m  «««  ifait ;  I  tberefore  deferred 


N«sl  dav  the  answer  of  the  honest  grocer, 
rbom  I  foond  faefaind  his  counter,  destroyed 
the  romaDce  I  hid  coupled  vrith  the  building. 
I  left  the  house  in  disappointment,  but  not 
wiUiout  cnsiing  a  look  of  regret  at  the  old  turret. 
Determined  to  follow  up  my  inquiries,  1  entered 
I  next  house,  Nok  18.  The  door  was  large, 
I  «lightly  curved  at  the  top.  It  led  into  a 
.  dose  court,  with  a  vr^  in  one  comer. 
'n«(w  was  nothing  remarkable  here.  But  I 
hvi  no  sootier  pronounced  the  name  of  Marat, 
Au  the  porter  »aid,  "  It  is  here.  Sir."  On 
[  these  words,  all  around  me  oasumed  a 
1  and  sombre  appearance.  My  inugina- 
LdPCMTod  on  the  prenoua  day,  now  took  its 
It  magnified  and  darkened  ever}'  ob- 
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baths'  in  the  Rue  du  Paon.  It  is  close  by,  and 
is  a  noble  establishment.     Pray  look  at  it,  Sir.'* 

I  thanked  them,  and,  suppressing  an  involun- 
tary smile,  went  my  way.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
the  grocer's  shop  was  shut ;  I  therefore  deferred 
my  inquiries. 

Next  day  the  answer  of  the  honest  grocer, 
whom  I  found  behind  his  counter,  destroyed 
the  romance  I  had  coupled  with  the  building. 
I  left  the  house  in  disappointment,  but  not 
without  casting  a  look  of  regret  at  the  old  turret. 
Determined  to  follow  up  my  inquiries,  I  entered 
the  next  house,  No.  18.  The  door  was  large, 
and  slightly  cur\'ed  at  the  top.  It  led  into  a 
small,  close  court,  with  a  well  in  one  comer. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  here.  But  I 
had  no  sooner  pronounced  the  name  of  Marat, 
than  the  porter  said,  "  It  is  here,  Sir."  On 
hearing  these  words,  all  around  me  assumed  a 
solemn  and  sombre  appearance.  My  imagina- 
tion, deceived  on  the  previous  day,  now  took  its 
revenge.     It  magnified  and  darkened  every  ob- 
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jeoi — ^it  numined  evenrthinf^  tlin>ufih  the  ligbt 
of  iU  own  spirit.  There  U  Dothinf{  likr  contnwto 
for  B  tn«n  who  rrrrls  in  the  richncM  of  an  exu- 
benutt  fancy. 

It  tras,  no  doubl,  at  tlic  door  of  thia  dark  lod^, 
that  Charlotte  Corday  said,  "  Is  citizon  Maxnt 
at  home!"  Ajid  the  porter  of  thni  period,  scr- 
iug  tbu  beautiful  and  dig»ifit!d  girl,  Rn)iUnf(  in 
alt  the  faacinatioa  of  fetniiiiue  Im-elioen,  sus- 
pected nothing.  How,  itideed,  could  ho  aaao- 
ciatc  the  idea  of  murder  with  tliat  of  one  of  the 
fairest  forms  of  heavt-n'«  cn-atJon  ;  wlioae  large 
dark  eyes  tlisplayed  a  humid  aiid  intellectual 
briOiancy ;  whose  elegant  aod  fully  developed 
figure,  exquintely  fair  complexion,  and  pearly 
leet]i,  seen  under  tlie  voluptuous  fulnests  of  her 
half^losed  lips,  would  have  melted  a  savage? 
How  could  he  associate  a  concealed  [wifpiard 
with  drapery  which  covered,  without  concealing, 
the  moot  perfect  hannony  of  contour? — How 
trace  a  sanguinary  design  in  a  countenance  so 
aogelic,  so  noble,  so  crulm,  uiid  whose  only  ex- 
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pression  seemed  the    timidity  of   chaste    and 

virtuous  affection  ?     On  that  day,  no  doubt,  )ier 

dress  was  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  simple  and 

sublime  coquetry.     It  was  expedient  that  she 

should  captivate  the  good  ojmiion  of  those  who 
were  to  admit  her  into  the  presence  of  the 

blood-stained  monster  she  intended  to  destroy. 
She  knew  that  a  deed  like  the  one  she  was 
about  to  attempt,  is  not  perpetrated  twice,  and 
that  her  life  would  fall  a  sacrifice.  She  knew, 
likewise,  that  the  very  undertaking  was  her  own 
death  warrant,  and  was  on  her  part  a  generous 
suicide  in  favour  of  reason  and  justice; — that, 
therefore,  she  should  be  arrested  the  moment 
she  had  sacrificed  her  victim.  She  consequently 
determined  to  make  no  attempt  at  escape.  She 
considered  that  on  her  apprehension,  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude  would  be  fixed  upon  her.  Her 
father  was  a  nobleman ;  she  herself  nurtured  in 
her  bosom  the  wannest  republicanism,  but  po- 
lished, pure,  and  dignified  as  herself.  She  could 
not  forget  all  this ;  and  a  woman's  dress,  even 
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in  the  tnosc  important  utioiu  of  her  lifr,  irprt^ 
aoine  degree,  bor  hAbituol  til«u  and 
T^lhowbeaulifuUlielookiNJ!  Hrr 
I  with  a  broad  piwn  ribhtm. 
tttndulatini;  niHs  round  htrrkfrpl^ 
Mxk.  And  llien  her  w1iii«  (bn^eoil,  hrr  look 
of  modesty,  and  thow  Up* ! — Who  could  luilici- 
patc  tlut  hrr  delicste  hnnd  wan  about  to  commit 
n  deed  of  blood  ? 

"  Notliitif^  hta  been  moved  in  iIiom-  nxinitt 
ufKe  that  day :"  aaid  the  porter,  nniling,  lut 
he  detected  my  look  fixed  upon  the  threahnld 
nf  the  door,  before  whiih  1  hIimkI  mntinnlcH. 

"  I  am  fond  of  ™itin(i  plaent  connected  with 
celebrated  actioiw."  wud  I,  "wid  1  should  much 
like  to  look  at  this  house."  At  the  word  celtr* 
bnued,  pronounced  with  intentional  cmphaai*, 
the  porter  put  his  htmd  to  hii>  cotton  nifrht>enp, 
nnd  hi*  wife  rose  from  her  chair.  Vanity  lakeit 
up  Jiiit  quartern  as  readily  in  s  porter's  lodi{r,  ox 
in  the  house  of  a  pi-cr,  or  a  |ioet.  And  why 
should  it  not  ? 
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"  Marat,*'  said  the  porter's  wife,  "  was  assas- 
sinated in  a  closet  on  the  first  floor,  opening 
upon  the  street." 

"  Can  I  see  it  ?" 

"  The  occupants  are  not  at  home,  and  their 
servant  will  scarcely  be  able  to  answer  your 
inquiries."     Thus  saying,  she  led  the  way. 

The  staircase  is  of  stone,  of  tolerable  dimen- 
sions, and  adorned  with  an  iron  balustrade.  We 
entered.  '*  The  paper-hangings  have  alone  been 
renewed,"  said  she ;  "  but  wait  whilst  I  tell  the 
servant  that  you  are  going  to  look  at  the  rooms." 
She  left  me  in  the  ante-chamber,  where  I  was 
happy  to  have  a  moment  to  collect  my  wander- 
ing thoughts.  There  are  sensations  which  we 
love  to  enjoy  Uke  a  rare  and  generous  wine 
which  we  sip  drop  by  drop. 

Marat's  dwelling  was  far  fix)m  splendid.  The 
ante-chamber  was  shabby.  The  window-frames 
were  cumbrous  and  unfinished,  the  panes  of 
glass  small,  and  the  whole  presented  a  mean 
and  dismal  appearance.    Marat  was  a  poor  man. 
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ao  oloqifient  in  the  derekypement  <£  their  tlieo- 
xies  otSddenH&gm,  but  so  weak  in  action^  would 
have  aaved  France  from  the  fenxdoua  handa  c£ 
Ihoae  Montagnarda,  whoae  voice  terrified,  and 
thus  increaaed  their  strength  a  hundredfidd. 
Brroneous  or  not,  Charlotte  Corday'a  view  waa 
the  emanation  of  a  great  and  noble  mind* 

It  waa  in  this  room  then  that  she  adlidted, 
in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to  be  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  citizen  Marat.  A  young 
woman  refused  to  introduce  her.  It  was  here-^ 
on  this  mantelpiece  which  I  am  totiching — ^that 
she  perhaps  leant.  Oh  no ! — she  did  not  trem- 
ble ;  she  required  no  support. 

What  a  treasure  of  affection  and  devotedness 
would  such  a  creature  have  been,  had  she  ever 
loved!  But  each  noble  fisiculty  of  her  mind 
was  absorbed  by  her  passion  for  freedom, — ^by 
the  republic  of  her  day  dreams,  pure,  strong, 
and  abounding  in  virtue  and  talent.  She  had 
nothing  to  spare  for  other  feelings, — this  one 
exhausted  all  the  powers  of  her  soul.     For  my 
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own  pan.  I  txfoSem  1  should  d-ol  rrprvt,  h*d  ilw 
lonxl  «iiiier  Belmnw,  wbo  was  exccuitl  «i 
Caen  apoa  a  denniKUtion  by  M&nt,  or  Bsrlw- 
rooxt  the  Antinotu  of  th«  OinniKUst  pwtr ;  far, 
in  such  a  caw,  I  afaouU  we.  iit  her  noi>l«  pi^ 
tiiotiamt  nothing  but  an  act  of  i«r<^frv.  Sbf> 
would  then  have  been  a  mere  ordinorr  womiin, 
wrought  to  a  pitch  of  dcBperatc  excitrinenl.  1 
■bould  be  nmerable  if  I  (numl  ntiy  lerrcHlnAl 
poanon  betwixt  her  and  my  aiimiratiitn,^!,  who 
•o  venente  her  memory  !  But  the»e  calumaieii 
were  invented  by  mean  and  grovelling  miiuU. 
She  was  never  even  acf^tuiinieti  with  Belsoiice  : 
and,  living  to  retired  as  abe  did,  at  tlii-  Ivmne  of 
a  friendi  ahc  smrcely  e\*er  mw  Barbaroux  be- 
iur«!  »he  went  to  him  for  a  letter  of  iiitrcxliietion, 
oa  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Puri".  And 
thcD  ah*  haa  henelf  taken  care  to  niidcc  knuwii 
her  feeliugii  in  llie  fullowiug  words :  "  We  are 
auch  good  repiibH(.-Ans  nt  Purls,  lliat  people  eaii- 
not  imagine  Uuw  a  UNeleut 
tcnce,  were    it  ever  so   loi 
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Talue,  can  in  cold  blood  sacrifice  her  life  at  the 
altar  of  patriotism." 

I  drew  from  my  pocket  the  memoranda 
which  I  had  made.  The  porter's  wife  en- 
tered with  the  servant  of  the  occupants  of  the 
rooms. 

"Permit  me,"  said  I  to  them,  "to  proceed 
with  order  and  dignity."  My  black  clothes, 
pale  iacej  and  solemn  air  surprised  them.  They 
remained  motionless  and  I  read  my  notes  in  an 
undertone. 

"  Marie-Anne  Charlotte  Corday  d' Annans, 
bom  at  St.  Satumin,  near  Caen,  age  twenty- 
five  years  all  but  a  fortnight. 

"  Her  whole  life  is  comprised  in  a  few  lines, 
but  these  lines  are  sufficient  to  immortalize  her. 
What  matters  that  portion  of  her  life  which 
belongs  to  ordinary  mortals?  She  liad  three 
days  of  sublimity — of  simple  and  reflected  sub- 
limity ;  and  these  three  days  are  worth  a  mil- 
lion of  existences. 

"  She  came  to  Paris  at  the  commencement  of 
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Jnly  179S,  luring  wriitm  lo  Iter  (ntlm-  that  thr 
wai  ftmug  to  finf^loiid,  in  M-»rch  of  thni  rv- 
poae  and  ufetv  which  ahe  canld  tuit  6im1  in 
Fnnce.  A  nMe  fiOaciiood,  dicUtcd  by  filial 
piety  1 

••  She  WM  ael  down  at  llie  HAtel  dr  la  Pro- 
vidence, iu  the  Roe  dea  Ai^pudna. 

"  InimrdiBlcIv  after  hvr  smTB],  she  called  on 
M.  Dupcrrct,  a  depuir  and  a  friend  of  the 
Qinndioa.  He  woa  at  dituu-r.  She  befq{nl  to 
be  admitted,  and  recjorstrd  n  private  convt-nui- 
don  of  a  few  minuten.  The\  retired  to  another 
room,  and  sibe  gave-  him  news  of  ihe  refu^^eeK  iif 
Calvados,  delivered  to  him  a  letter  &om  Bar- 
bannuc,  then  sounded  his  puliiical  intentions 
eotira^,  and  ur^ted  him  to  Join  the  OircHi- 
She  felt,  perluqia,  tluit  «lie  vnt»  nddremiiig 
of  mediocre  and  irresolute  mind;  and  she 
\y  contented  henielf  witli  rt<]uii(ting  he 
would  accompany  lifr  to  the  MiniHler  of  the  | 
Interior,  with  whom  she  hndiiusinejM  to  tmn»ac 
having  to  claim  certain  important  docimi'-iit*  o 
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behalf  of  her  friend  Madlle.  Fortin,  a  canoness 
who  had  retired  to  Switzerland.  Duperret 
having  promised  to  attend  her  on  the  following 
day,  she  rose  to  go ;  he  oiFered  her  refreshments, 
which  she  decUned,  and  left  him  with  poUte 
dignity. 

"  Next  day  M.  Duperret  waited  on  her  at 
the  Hotel  de  la  Providence,  and  they  went  to- 
gether to  the  minister's  office ;  but  the  repub- 
lican minister  was  not  visible. 

**  Her  actions  during  several  days  after  this, 
are  imknown;  but  these  were  doubtless  days  of 
profound  thought,  and  if  they  appear  to  us  of 
no  moment,  they  were  to  her  fiill  of  emo- 
tions. 

**  One  day,  having  seated  herself  upon  a  bench 
at  the  Tuileries,  a  playful  child  approached  her. 
There  is  something  in  beauty  which  wins  confi- 
dence at  all  ages.  The  little  boy  gambolled,  she 
smiled  upon  him,  he  leant  upon  her,  and  putting 
his  little  hand  into  her  half  open  pocket,  pulled 
from  it  a  pistol.     *  What  is  this  toy?'  said  he — 
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throbbed  with  indignation   during  these  pro- 
ceedingsl 

**0n  the  morning  of  the  13th,  she  went  to 
make  some  purchases  at  the  Palais-National,* 
and  bought  a  sharp-pointed  table  knife,  with  a 
black  sheath.  On  her  return  home,  she  put 
into  her  pocket  her  baptismal  extract,  an  address 
to  the  French  people,  and  a  pocket-book  of  red 
morocco  leather.  She  well  knew  that  if  she 
left  with  a  blood-stained  hand  the  place  to  which 
she  was  going,  it  could  only  be  to  enter  a  dun- 
geon, be  condemned  to  death  a  few  hours  after, 
and  then  placed  in  that  fatal  cart  which  was 
daily  drawn  to  the  Place  do  Greve — the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  elsewhere,  and  everywhere!  She 
had  provided  against  all  contingencies.  But 
Marat  was  ill,  and  she  was  refused  admittance. 
She  wrote  him  a  note,  stating  that  she  had  just 
arrived  from  Caen,  and  came  to  render  an  im- 
portant service  to  her  country.     In  tlie  cvenintr 

•  The  name  given  to  the  Palais  Royal  during  the  revo- 
lution . — Tra/isiator. 
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at  five  o'clock,  alie  retumcHJ.  Still  tJic  hoiuMS 
keeper  refused  tu  admit  h«r;  but  Marat,  bciii); 
in  a  butli,  tind  bearing  the  voice  of  n  young  prl, 
ordered  that  &he  ahuuld  be  sliuwii  in." 

"  Here  is  tlie  closet,"  said  the  servant;  "  the 
batli  waa  then  just  faciiiff  the  window." 

I  uiiderstoud  thi>  whole  action,  aa  if  it  tuid 
occurred  in  iny  prcacnco.  The  three  rooms  are 
«>  small,  ihal  an  iiiataiit  sufficed  to  cross  them. 
Marat  liad  a  handkerchief  round  liis  head ;  hia 
right  hand  waA  out  of  the  water,  and  he  used  aa 
a  writing  table,  a  board  placed  across  the  bath. 
The  closet  was  so  small  that  Cbiirlolle  neariy 
touched  him. 

"  The  paper-hangings  are  not  now  tlie  same," 
said  the  servant.  "  Thoitc  which,  at  that  period* 
covered  the  walls  were  taken  down  a  few  niniitlM 
ago.  They  representetl  large  tMHsied  pillar* 
upon  a  white  ground." 

"She  wan  there,"  I  exclaimed;  "  M.^rul 
queationed  her,  inqnirtd  the  nainci  of  the  refu- 
gees of  Calvados,  and  wrotr  llicni  down  as  she 
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mentioned  them.  '  It  is  well,'  he  said,  *  they 
shall  all  go  to  the  gtiillotine/  This  was  the  last 
threat  he  uttered.  She  drew  &om  its  sheath 
the  knife,  concealed  in  her  bosom,  and  plunged 
it  into  his  heart." 

"Help!"  he  cried;    "help,  my  dear  friend! 
I  am  murdered!" 

"  And  Charlotte,"  resumed  the  servant,  "  put 
her  hand  to  her  hair,  crossed  the  second  room, 
and  seated  herself  in  the  ante-chamber — there, 
near  that  window.  I  had  this  from  an  eye- 
witness. A  man,  who  had  just  been  folding 
copies  of  *  L'Ami  du  Peuple,'  knocked  her  down 
with  a  chair.  She  rose  and  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  the  members  of  the  section, 
who  were  struck  \vith  her  beauty.  Dan  ton 
arrived,  and  applied  to  her  the  most  disgusting 
epithets ;  Charlotte  opposed  to  his  abuse  a  mo- 
dest though  lofty  dignity.  She  was  dragged 
into  the  room  which  opened  upon  the  street ; 
for  this  animated  scene  could  not,  for  want  of 
space,  have  passed  in  the  ante-room." 
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tion,  to  be  insulted,  trampled  under  foot,  dragged 
half  alive  through  the  filth  of  the  kennel,  torn  to 
pieces  with  hooks  dripping  with  gore,  and  stabbed 
with  pikes;  to  lift  up  her  bruised  head — once  so 
lovely,  now  de&ced  and  hideous — and  implore 
a$  an  act  of  mercy,  the  coup  de  grace,  either 
delayed  or  given  with  an  unskilftd  hand;  her 
last  struggles  amid  curses  and  blasphemy;  no 
hope  of  a  tomb,  nor  even  of  a  coffin ;  her  limbs 
severed  and  dispersed — as  had  occurred  in  the 
September  of  the  preceding  year; — all  this 
threatened  her,  and  for  an  instant  seemed  about 
to  be  reaUzed.  But  Drouet  thundered  out  to 
the  tumultuous  and  exasperated  mob,  "  In  the 
NAME  OF  THE  LAW."  In  an  instant  the  cries 
ceased,  and  the  coach  slowly  proceeded. 

I  perceived  that  my  inquiries  were  becoming 
tedious,  and  more  than  once  elicited  a  smile  from 
my  two  attendants.  And,  in  truth,  I  had  seen 
enough ;  in  a  few  moments  I  had  collected  a 
treasure  of  sensations  and  ideas.  I  had  beheld 
the  spot  where  a  feeble  young  woman  had  dis- 
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pl&yed  courage  i.-c[ual  tu  Uint  of  llir  revolutitinnry 
gianta  of  I18i>,  who  liad  died  uii  ibc  iield  uf 
battle,  or  on  the  scafibld  which  was  alao  a  tield 
i>f  honour. 

This  part  of  the  town,  >o  agitatvd  whilst  the 
club  of  the  Cordeliers  existed,  ia  now  calm.  It 
WAS  there  that  Daotoii,  who  reiiided  in  Uie  C'our 
du  Commerce,  aa  he  passed  in  his  way  to  the 
Convention,  called  Marat  in  it  voice  of  Umnder 
from  tlie  bottom  of  the  stairs  I  wm  now  de- 
scending. Hero  met  llie  elect  of  tlic  Mouta- 
gnards.  Collet  d'Kcrbois  the  ai'tur,  BiLlaud  Va- 
reimeK,  Cliauinettu  tlic  atheist,  Clinbot  the  ui* 
puchiti,  Legendro  tlie  butcher,  Saiut-Juiit,  and 
Roltespierre,  who  at  leant  bent  his  body  iK-forc- 
God,  and  said  at  the  tiibtine.  "  Di^ntb  is  the 
comnioncement  of  immortality."  'lliis  housci 
formerly  the  focus  of  such  ngitatiun,  i*  nuw 
peaceable.  Silence  and  order  reign  iu  every 
part  of  it;  ncitrcely  a  sound  is  to  be  heardi 
•csccely  a  motion  to  bo  seen.  In  it  now  reside 
an     honourable     Jimaconsult,    a     copper-plale 
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printer,  and  some  annuitants,  all  living  quiet  in 
the  enjoyment  of  obscurity ;  who  seldom  change 
their  residence,  as  the  porter  informed  me,  ex- 
cept to  go  to  that  bourne  whence  no  one  returns. 
Such  practical  philosophy  is  better  than  fine 
sentences.  Yet  from  this  house  were  the  most 
dangerous  attacks  made  upon  the  throne  of 
Louis  XVI,  Three  millions  of  men  died  a 
violent  death,  on  account  of  the  ideas  discussed 
here ; — and  yet  we  still  discuss!  There  are  now 
other  athlets  in  the  arena,  and  others  will  succeed 
when  we  are  gone.  It,  must,  however,  be  pro- 
claimed, and  that  loudly,  that  the  mamiers  of 
the  people  are  improved,  and  are  still  progressing 
towards  perfection. 

Under  the  outer  doorway,  I  saw  the  letters 
OR  D  .  .  .  .  They  were  the  remains  of  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: — Liberty,  Indivisibility, 
OR  Death.  This  led  me  to  inquire  why,  on 
the  same  spot,  there  was  neither  marble  nor 
bronze  to  commemorate  the  devoted  patriotism 
of  Charlotte  Corday!     Not  even   a  short  and 
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all  the  odious  passions  which  characterized  his 
life.  By  an  artifice,  which  at  that  period  might 
have  been  excusable,  he  placed  letters  of  pardon 
in  the  hand  of  a  man  who,  whilst  he  Uved,  saw  no 
other  logical  conclusion  to  his  implacable  argu- 
ments than  in  the  axe  of  the  guiUotine,  which 
he  would  have  fain  made  to  fall  three  hundred 
thousand  times  on  the  necks  of  three  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen. 

How  affecting  is  your  *  Charlotte,'  M.  Scheeffr. 
I  have  often  remained  motionless  before  your 
picture,  in  contemplative  admiration,  without 
hearing  the  buzz  of  the  crowd  near  me.  She  is 
pale,  but  calm,  and  seems  to  pay  no  attention  to 
what  is  passing  around  her.  Her  task  is  per- 
formed; let  the  others  perform  theirs.  She  is 
thinking  of  the  advantages  she  has  been  prepar- 
ing for  her  country.  Would  I  could  add — she 
is  thinking  of  her  God.  But  I  am  not  aware 
that  she  pronounced  his  holy  name.  The 
thought  exists  perhaps  in  the  picture,  but  not  in 
history.     Contemporary  accounts  are  silent,  and 
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asr, 


\a  tnj  mind  this  nubic  drama  is  therefore  incom- 
plete, and  witliout  a  deoouenienl.  It  i«  a  relief 
lur  my  heart,  tu  think  that  a  prayer,  which 
softens  the  pangs  of  death — a  ti^\  of  hopr, 
which  they  who  depart  bct^ucgilh  to  those  who 
remain  behind,  nti^t   have  escaped  firoin   her 


lips 


m  ber  priMin — m 


U»e  cart  which  bore  lie 


to  her  doom- — or  on  the  tktAl  plank,  at>  i 
lowered  under  her  lovely  person,  which  1 
stant  after  wm  to  be  thrown  headlow  iiil 
executioner's  bask  ft. 
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I  suddenly  ceased.  I  had  read  a  long  time, 
and  my  wearied  eyelids  were  becoming  heavy. 
My  half-closed  book  slid  imperceptibly  through 
my  hand  as  I  pursued  my  thoughts  upon  degra- 
dation, poverty,  and  death.  I  had  passed  from 
study  to  meditation,  and  from  meditation  to 
reverie. 

It  was  a  cold  night  in  December.  The  "snow, 
whirled  into  tornados  by  the  wind,  fell  in  large 
flakes  upon  the  wide  open  courts,  the  ramparts, 
the  bottom  of  the  ditches — certainly  not  dug 
for  the  perpetration  of  crime — and  the  angular 
roof  of  the  chapel  which  contains  the  tomb  of 

*  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  paper  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  Count  de  Peyronnet,  ex-minister  of  Charles 
X.,  since  removed  from  Vincennes,  and  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  Ham. 
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the  Father  of  Letters,  the  Good  Henry,  Loui« 
the  Just,  and  Louis  the  Great,  all  dwelt  here  ; 
— and  so  did  Isabel  of  Hainault,  Blanch  of 
Castile,  Mary  of  Brabant,  Blanch  of  Navarre, 
Ann  of  Austria,  the  lovely  Agnes  named 
the  Lady  of  Beauty,  La  Fayette  who  became 
a  recluse  without  having  erred,  and  La  Yal- 
liere  who  erred  and  afterwards  became  a  re- 
cluse. 

"  The  holy  king  often  came  hither,  and,  after 
hearing  mass,  in  summer,  would  go  and  sit 
under  the  trees  in  the  wood,  clad  in  a  camlet 
doublet,  a  surcoat  without  sleeves,  and  a  black 
mantle.  There,  he  would  have  carpets  spread 
for  his  retinue  to  sit  round  him ;  and  such  of 
his  subjects  as  wished  to  speak  to  him  could 
approach  and  address  him  without  any  usher  or 
officer  preventing  them.  There,  he  diligently 
attended  to  the  business  of  liis  people." 

Here  it  was,  that,  after  the  victory  of  Rosbec, 
which  took  place  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  years 
ago,  the  iron  chains  were  brought  which  the  re- 
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1  people  had  prepared  for  Bnotlicr  kind  of 
buricadee  at  Paris. 

it  was  bere  that,  wben  Louiti  was  IwlouTH^rrd 
by  the  Bui^n<lia»s,  Cltarli-n  the  R4)ld  tuid  I.»uia 
XII.  met  to  ftign  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
at  CotitUut*. 

It  was  here  that  the  Conrtable  Saint-Pol  tonic 
hi*  oath  of  officp, — an  oath  to  badly  ln-Tt,  and 
nbiivc  violation  was  so  pidleMly  piiiiinhcd. 

Here  died  Louis-le-Hutin,  Charle)i>le'BeI,  and 
Charles  IX.;  here  died  Isabella  of  Bararia, 
mother,  wi&, and  quM^  ateiinK'<l, — and  Mnzarin, 
■  fortunate  and  able  man.  Here  also  died  a  king 
of  England,  who  chose  to  be  king  of  France,  in 
thoae  wretched  thnm  to  wliich  the  old  chronicle 
alludea  when  it  aaya — "  The  Parisiana  were 
than  more  united  than  ever,  and  agreed  to  resiat, 
witlt  all  their  force  aud  might,  the  king,  Charles, 
,  being  badly  informed,  they  thought  he 
I  to  dc«tro>'  them  for  having  turned  him 

Irbt  llieir  city  and  slain  a  great  number  of  his 
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Bijit  the  glcxiy  of  the  old  Sosrtiem  is  gone. 
Tb^te  dreaiy  tuirets  are  now  only  the  monu-! 
ments  of  great  xnisfortiineflL  How  many  men 
haire  passed  Ihrough  them,  who  were  yesterday 
allppowerfiil, — ^to-day  proscribed  and  captive! 
Yend&me,  Omano,  Gtmsague,  John  de  Wert, 
John  Casimer»  Puylaurens»  Beaufort,  Chavigny, 
Bets,  LonguevOle,  Conti,  Fouquet,  the  last  of 
the  Stuarts,  the  Great  Cond£! — and  also  an- 
other Conde,  for  whom  the  day  of  deliyerance 
never  came !  How  changed  is  the  destiny  of 
this  venerable  pile!  Bichelieu,  Mazaiin,  Na- 
poleon, what  have  ye  made  of  the  residence  of 
kings? 

Two  friends — ^for  I  have  some  friends  left — 
had  come  to  see  me  in  the  morning.  It  was  for 
the  first  time  ; — ^their  perseverance  had  at  last 
overconie  every  obstacle.  They  passed  the  draw- 
bridge, and  ascended  the  hundred  and  eighty 
steps  of  the  long^  steep,  spiral  staircase. 

Louis  de  V ,  and  Jules  de  R ,  the 

friends  to  whom  I  allude,  are  of  very  different 
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cfaaractcrs.  The  fgrmcr  is  cold,  grave,  uid  com- 
posed, — a  tnan  of  refliictitm,  «nd  itut  ui  enemy 
to  discuiMioii.  His  strong  tuid  acute  undei- 
■tanding  loves  thsc  a  UtUe  reasoning  sliould 
explain  and  justify  his  impressions.  He  ia  a 
nuui  of  a  now  rare  speties,  one  bi-tler  than  he 
would  be  thought,  and  who  Heriously  bclieveu 
that  he  owes  to  reflection  that  whicli  prD«-cd» 
only  Crom  the  dictates  of  hia  heart. 

Joles  dc  R ia  younger,  more  prone  lo 

excitement,  and  more  SBimatcd ;  aniiahle  in  u 

diilereiit  nuinuer  fi-oiii  Louis  de  V ,  niul   to 

the  very  excess  of  mannered  difTerence ;  witty 
in  a  diflereut  kind  of  wit  ;  grnceful,  hrilliani. 
iLod  natural;  a  writer,  a  poet,  u  man  of  tlx- 
worid,  and  everywhere  a  superior  being. 

Both  are  old,  true,  and  tried  friends.  Boili 
trembled,  as  neither  would  have  treinbleit  fur 
hinwelf;  both  wept,  and  tliey  wept  the  mure 
bccauae  they  saw  that  1  did  not  weep. 

My  cliildren — those  of  my  children  whom 
Prtn-idence  hiia  yet  left  me — had  also  penetrated 
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into  this  dismal  abode.  Poor  mourners !  They 
put  a  watchful  restraint  upon  the  expression  of 
their  feelings.  But  their  fihal  piety  betrayed 
itselfy  and  their  violent  and  unnatural  effi>rts 
only  the  more  displayed  their  cruel  grie£ 

My  heart,  generaUy  master  of  its  emotions,  was 
overpowered  at  seeing  them.  Such  a  mixture 
of  joy  and  sorrow^  of  happiness  and  despair, 
overcame  me.  I  sunk  under  this  sweet,  though 
cruel  trial  of  tenderness  and  affliction. 

I  could  read  no  longer,  and  yet  I  could  not 

divest  my  thoughts  of  the  things  I  had  read 

of.     Every  idea  was   tinged  with  them.     The 

book  which  had  so  strongly  fixed  my  attention, 

treated  not  of  the  present  time ;  it  was  an  old 

and  grave  work — the  ancient  chronicle  of  ancient 

days  and  ancient  customs. 

The  passage  which  had  stopped  me,  ran  thus : 

— "  Sir  de  la  Riviere,"  said  some  one  to  him, 

"  save  your  person  ;  for  the  envious  now  hold 

the  reins  of  power."     But  he  answered,  "  Here 

and  everywhere  I  am  in  God's  holy  keeping  ; 
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I  f«el  myself  pure  and  clean  of  mtntL  Ood 
give  me  whut  I  possess,  and  he  alone  c«n  uke 
it  nway.  The  will  of  the  Lard  Ood  be  done  t 
My  services  tiave  bc^n  known  unto  tlie  kings 
lo  whom  they  were  devoted,  nnd  who  have 
greatly  rewarded  me.  For  lliat  whicii  I  did  and 
performed  at  their  biddiiij;  for  the  tulvantagc  of 
this  kingdom  of  France,  I  would  well  dare  to 
await  the  judgment  of  the  Parliament  of  Parts." 
This  (ate,  »o  simitar  to  my  own — these  senti- 
ments so  like  those  by  whieh  I  was  myself  aclu-  I 
ated,  produced  a  lively  and  powerful  emotion 
wliich  kept  my  senses,  at)  it  were,  suspended. 
My  soul  alone,  though  troubled,  lived  and  acted 
within  me.  Thrown  myself  into  the  same  abyss, 
1  went  on  sounding  and  measuring  its  depth. 
I  calculated  doubts  and  probabilities;  tried  to 
divine  which,  among  so  many  pos»ble  kinds  of 
suffering,  would  be  the  one  inflicted  upon  me  ;^  d 
in  a  word,  I  studied  my  fate,  in  order  to  fortify  I 
myself  against  it. 

The  longer  this  state  of  niental  abstraction 
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continued^  the  more  complete  did  my  forgetful- 
ness  of  ordinary  things  and  vulgar  privations 
become.  I  no  longer  felt  what  I  actually  suf- 
fered, nor  remembered  where  I  was.  The 
future,  upon  which  I  was  meditating,  fhough 
so  near,  was  yet  of  such  a  nature  that  it  had 
broken  the  link  of  its  connexion  with  the  pre- 
sent. 

At  length,  in  the  midst  of  this  strange  reverie, 
afi  imexpected  noise,  accompanied  with  sudden 
motion,  arrested  my  astonished  imagination.  At 
first  I  doubted — then  doubted  less — and  at 
length  doubted  no  more. 

Several  living  beings  stood  before  me ; — men 
in  strange  habiliments,  whose  features  were  un- 
known to  me.  They  belonged  to  another  age — 
some  perhaps  to  another  country. 

The  first  who  stopped  had  a  weak  and  vary- 
ing  expression  of  countenance.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  suffered,  but  doubtful  wliether  lie 
had  done  so  with  finnness.  He  was  advanced 
in  years ;  and  yet  he  wanted  that  calm  and  con- 
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[  digaiw  which  f^vea  so  much  authoritjr  to 
old  agi.-. 

"  Will)  art  Uiou  ?"  I  askej. — "  An  uuhappf 
man."  "  What  are  thy  misfortunes  i" — "  The 
J  as  tliine." — '•  Thou  wcrt  [Mmtrful !" — "  I 
'  And  deprived  of  thy  power  i" — "  I 
S*- — "  And  a  c^tive  *" — •*  I  was." — "  Will 
thou  nut  teach  me  how  to  support  such  a  tv 
verael"  He  made  ao  reply.  "Thy  namef" 
said  I. — "  Lc  Morcier." — "  What!  the  Dunintcir 
oi"  Charles  VI.  ?"  I  exclaimed. — "  Alas !"  lie 
replied,  "  it  was  said  id  tlie  tomi  aud  city  < 
Paris  that  we  should  lose  oui  heads,  and  every* 
where  we  had  a  most  grievous  renown  as  traitors 
to  the  crown  of  France,  They  who  envied,  and 
hated  us,  coiidenmed  and  adjudged  tu  to  die- 
But,  listening  to  the  voice  of  reason,  they  who 
to  death  bad  doomed  us,  could  not,  in  their 
conscience,  think  that  we  deserved  to  die.  We 
were,  however,  every  day  assailed  willi  tlieso 
words:  '  Think  of  your  souls,  for  your  bodies  are 
lost.  Ye  are  adjudged  to  death  1'  Many  persons, 
o  5 
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particnlarljr  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Franee,  exeused 
our  fiuilts,  if  excuse  could  do  us  benefit*  But 
not  None,  howerer  dearly  he  might  see  into 
the  matteTi.  dared  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  our 
ftkTour,  save  only  that  noble  and  valiant  lady, 
Madanrn  Jane  DuGheaa  of  Bern,  without  whose 
kind  offices  in  our  behalf^  there  is  no  doubt  we 
should  have  been  put  to  death.** 

"  I  know — I  know,"  I  replied.  "  It  is  of  thee 
that  the  old  chroniclers  have  written.  That  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Antoine,*  which  was  thy  pri- 
son, thou  didst  weep  so  much,  and  so  incessantly, 
that  thy  sight  was  thereby  weakened  and  im- 
paired, and  thou  wert  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
Uind;  and  it  was  lamentable  to  see  thee  and 
he«  thy  wailings." 

A  painful  groan  burst  from  his  lips;  and  I 
said  to  him,  "  Go  thy  ways,  old  man ;  thou 
couldst  teach  me  nothing.  Thy  example  suits 
me  not ;  and  with  God*s  help  I  shall  not  follow 
it.- 

•  The  Bastille. 
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Ai  this  instant  th^re  was  a  prodi^ous  uproar 
on  the  oulaide  of  tlir  fortrrss ; — it  wiw  prokinf[«l 
and  lumultudus.  Ilie  irxtemnl  gaten  nfllie  eiwtlt- 
Mcmed  aa  if  ther  were  shatrcrcd  and  falliitft  in 
■ptintf  rs  under  tlio  ctfort »  of  an  infuriAlcd  popu- 
lace. The  drum  beat,  and  the  aoldierc  aeixed 
tbeir  arms.  Precipitate  and  numerous  footsteps 
were  heard;  the  scntincln  challnigi'^  nnd  an- 
nrered  each  other  alon^i:  the  rainpurts.  From 
the  body  of  (lie  luniult  arose  the  sharp  cries  of 
"  Death  to  them !   Death  to  them  I" 

My  ear  had  time  to  become  occuntomed  to 
these  sounds.  I  pitied  the  ermr  iif  lliosc  who 
were  excited  to  utter  thein.  They  kni^w  not 
what  they  did.-^I  was  disturbed  but  for  a  few 
moments,  and  t]ien  my  rererie  continued. 

A  second  person  came  shadowing  before  me, 
caned  in  rich  armour.  In  his  rif^ht  hand  he 
bore  an  enormous  sword,  with  a  scabbard  of 
purple  velvet,  omamenled  with  poldcn  flcurs-de- 
lia.  A  deep  scar  near  one  of  his  eye»  showed 
that  he  bad  met  ttte  king's  enemies  face  to  face ; 
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and  tliat  the  twocd  cxf  constable  had  not  been 
eonfiBrnd  upon  him  for  nothing. 

^  Art  thou  abo  here,  Oliver ?**  I  said;  finr  it 
^nm  truly  Cliwon ; — ^I  could  not  be  mistaken. — 
*\  I  am»**  he  replied.  '^  I  am  come  to  see  and 
comfort  Ihee.  Be  of  good  cheer.** — **  With 
Ood*B  help,  I  will  try,  OUver;— I  will  Hy.** 
f  Now  look  at  the  works  of  fortune  in  their 
proper  light,  and  see  how  insecure  and  vacil- 
lating  they  are,  when  I.  who  was  a  vaKant  knight 
and  a  true,  and  who  had  wrought  earnestly  for 
the  good  of  this  noble  kingdom  of  France,  was 
so  treated  and  vituperated,  and  degraded  from 
my  knighthood  and  honour. 

"  Yet  it  is  fortunate  enough  for  the  state  and 
goyemment  of  the  kingdom,  that  I  took  its 
affidrs  into  my  hands  and  kept  mischief  away. 

"  But  I  was  well  advised  in  leaving  Paris, 
and  my  enemies  could  not  execute  their  inten- 
tions. Had  I  remained,  everything  was  order^, 
and  they  would  have  disgracefully  taken  my 
life." 
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"  Hiejr  wpnnd  Ibee,  bowerar,  bnre  L'lisKn,' 
Mud  I. — "  No,"  be  rr[di«l ;  "  but  tbou  far- 
gotten  T  Tbey  puwtt  &  uo  cnwl  wnlence  upon 
me,  for  I  was  banisbrd  tbc  rrabn  u  »  IsW 
tnitor  to  the  crown  of  France." — "  Bwusbcd. 
Olirerl  banulied!  Woe  to  me,  if  »ucb  «  &i« 
were  auBf.  1  know  no  oouotxy  but  France ; — 
her  atotic  havti  I  scmd,  uul  lor  bcr  I  bavc 
UtmL  Let  tbem  do  witb  me  a*  thvy  Ust,  fm- 
Tided  they  lot  me  die  bt  my  native  land. 
My  existence  is  wortbless.  tf  I  am  to  «n)oy 
it  at  tlie  expenite  of  all  that  U  dear  tu  me 
— if  I  am  to  eke  it  out  far  away  from  my 
friends  ajid  counlrj'.  The  soil  of  France  has 
received  the  bonea  of  my  fatltcr  and  my  chil- 
dren— and  shall  I  be  so  accursed  that  it  will 
reject  mine  ? 

"  Out  of  France  I  should  find  iti  me  nothing 
of  myself.  A  stronger  to  everything,  all  would 
remain  a  stranger  tu  me.  Old  and  worn  out  as 
I  am,  is  it  not  too  late  for  me  to  begin  life  anew, 
and  seek  a  land  which  should  own  nie  as  a  son  I 
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God  is  my  witness,  that  I  would  not^  were  it 
even  in  my  power. 

''  A  marvellous  act  of  mercy  indeed^  that 
which  would  deprive  me  of  all — even  of  the  sky 
I  have  looked  upon^  and  the  air  I  have  breathed 
since  infancy — and  leave  me  life,  only  to  feel 
how  much  I  have  lost !  Banished !  it  is  worse 
than  death ; — ^the  latter  extinguishes  all  regret — 
but  by  exile,  it  is  kept  alive  and  embittered." 

"  Be  pacified  and  take  courage,"  said  Clisson. 
"  Knowest  thou  in  what  manner  God  will  dis- 
pose either  of  thee,  or  of  those  who  have  risen 
up  against  thee?  He  is  their  master  as  well 
as  thine,  and  discovers  not  his  purposes  in  a 
single  day.  And  be  assured,  that  misfortune 
becomes  still  greater  to  those  who  cannot  endiu-e 
it  patiently.  Bear  tliis  in  mind.  My  Lord, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  wise  man  and  of 
great  foresight,  notwithstanding  he  worked  evil 
against  me,  was  one  day  exhorted  and  urged  to 
my  prejudice  more  bitterly  than  usual,  by 
several  around  him.     But  he  told  them  that  the 
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rod  was  perhaps  «ln:a(ly  cut  wherewith  they 
woulil  iheuuielvea  aoun  be  ciuitigated  and  cor- 
rected :  '  for,'  laid  be,  '  there  is  no  s<-.B»on  which 
afibrdeth  nut  profit,  iiu  fortune  whldi  tumeih 
not,  no  sorrowful  heart  that  doth  not  rFJiHf(% 
nor  any  merry  heart  that  hath  not  its  saddened 


As  he  finished  speaking,  another  ligure  passed 
slowly    betijTe    Die.      His    eje^    dJiiuned    with 
sorrow,  seemed  to  seek  niine  and  yet  fe«r  to 
encounter  them.     Though  there  wns  nothing  in 
his  appearance  which  either  pleased  or  attracted 
me,  I  was  impatient  to  hear  him — and  yet  a  sort 
of  instinctive  feeling  seemed  to  repress  the  ex- 
pression of  such  desire.     His  hood,  long  gown, 
and  girdle  with  pendant  tassels  of  gold — joined 
to  a  certain  austerity  which  was  nut  that  uf  age,  i 
a   dignity    without    any    mixture    of  pride    or  I 
ostentation — showed  me  tliat  in  him  I  Iieheld  I 
aae  of  those  vigilant  and   learned   men   who  J 
founded  the  reputation  of  oiu*  Courts  of  Justice, 
long,  very  long  before  the  period  when  I  hud  I 
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tfao  sigiMd  fuad  perilous  honour  of  beiiig  chosen 
to  direct  them. 

I  csUed  to  him;  he  stopped  with  regret. 
«  What  desirest  thou,  my  son?**  ssid  he;  " con» 
•olation!  Thou  must  find  it  in  thyseUl  If  thy 
misfinrtunes  be  great,  elevate  thyself  to  their 
leveL  If  danger  await  thee,  fiuniliarise  thjrself 
with  it.  Arm  thyself  with  strength  against  the 
severi^  of  ill  fortune ;  and  if  it  come  to  thee 
in  a  milder  shape,  so  it  will  be  lighter  for  thee 
to  bear." 

My  curiosity  was  highly  excited,  and  I  asked 
Us  name.  "  What  matters  it  to  thee?"—"  Thy 
fitte?** — "It  would  not  serve  thee  to  know  it. 
But,**  resumed  he,  hesitating,  "  my  fate  diflfers 
less  from  thine,  than  thou  wouldst  suppose.  I 
interceded  with  all-powerful  royalty  in  favour  of 
the  people,  and  royalty  mistook  me  for  an  enemy. 
Thy  intervention  was  employed  with  the  people, 
who  have  become  powerful,  in  fsivour  of  royalty, 
now  feeble  and  in  danger;  and  the  people,  in 
their  turn,  have  mistaken  thee  for  an  enemy. 


dOft 


Lot  it»  pardon  the  rtTors  of  both — ihcy  are 
natural  and  ini-vitabU-.  llii-  pi-opic  poascaa  not 
iht  Bwercipity  oil  Iwlt^r  tiTins  than  Princes. 
Neilhi-r  can  they  know  of  truth  more  than  thrir 
tourtiere  choose  to  tell  thrai.  F.uvioua  rata 
thought  it  their  inicrt-st  to  crj'  thee  down;  and 
ihcy  imputed  to  Uii^e  a  mind  und  character  re- 
Mfinbling  their  own.  The  people  l»elieved  them; 
^ard  could  it  be  otlierwise?  Thou  wert  neither 
scrn  nor  heard.  They  who  approeched,  and 
knt'w  thee,  were  in  small  numbers,  and  their 
voice  waa  drowned  in  the  noise  of  iJie  multi- 
tude. 

"  I  will  not  tell  thee  that  thou  shall  not  die, 
for  what  means  have  I  of  knowing  ?  Neither 
will  I  tell  tliee  that  there  exists  no  law  whereby 
thou  canst  be  doomed  to  death;  for  what  matters 
law  or  justice  to  hiiii  who  is  without  power  to 
enforce  them?  Rovolutions  made  by  the  people 
are  essentially  popular^  and  the  people  com- 
prehend not  these  nice  and  subtle  distinctions. 
How  canst  thou  expect  that  since  God  has  given 
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to  man  the  power  of  dfittioyiiig  niai^ 

will  think  of  inqiiiring  whether  he  has  notforUd 

them  to  exemse  that  power?    The  multitude 

ML  that  they  earn  do  it|  and  that  la  enou{^  for 

uMm. 

**  Alaal  my  aon,**  he  continued,  "  deadi  ia  the 
aad  and  oooatant  auxiliary  of  life.  It  aiq^pcnrta 
and  protects  the  life  of  man,  and  the  life  of 
human  society.  It  is  a  want,  and  a  right.  Let 
us  humble  ourselves  and  adore  the  will  of  the 

Almighty! That  which  thou  must  more 

particularly  guard  against  is  hope.  By  flatter- 
ing the  mindy  it  softens  the  stubborn  energy  of 
courage.  Prepare  thyselffor  the  terrible  moment, 
fer  come  it  must,  some  day  or  other.  When  it 
does  come,  what  matters  it  whether  it  be  a  day 
sooner  or  a  day  later?  No  human  being  has  the 
power  of  making  thee  die  twice,  or  of  prevent- 
ing thee  from  dying  once.  Dare  to  look  death 
in  the  &ce; — it  is  not  so  hideous  as  cowards 
suppose.  He  who  has  lived  well,  has  lived  long 
enough.     Death,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  may 
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r«t  be  FCDtltfred  less  bitter.     Let  i»  inake  U  | 
honuured,  and  we  destroy  its  paiu  and  ogotij, 
But  those  men  liouour  not  death  vfho  receive  it 
like  cowards." 

"  !s  it  (hen  drndini?"  1  exclaimed.  "  No, 
uiy  »un; — but  if  it  weref  Thy  life  htu  not  bma 
«i  happy  as  to  give  thee  iiiuth  cbuw-  of  roftret, 
nor  so  ill  employed  that  thou  shouldat  fear  it 
will  be  forgotten.  What  more  canat  thim  r^ 
quire  than  to  di«  in  peace?" 

"  Old  man,"  I  replied,  '*  tliy  languagtT  filla  mo 
with  respect  and  adinirntion,  but  it  is  harsh  and 


"  Thou  wouldat  have  it  so,"  said  he;  "  tliou 
lihouldst  not  have  called  me.  Bcwan-  of  illu- 
dons.  That  wlueh  is  now  most  necessary  to 
tbee,  is  a  just  appreciation  of  the  vuiuties  and 
misery  of  human  life;  and  1  have  stated  that 
which  I  thought  best  calculated  to  enable  thee 
to  do  so.  Give  credence  to  my  counsels;  they 
are  good,  for  I  have  myself  proved  them." 

"  Thou!"  I  exclaimed.     "Yes,  my  son;  and 


may  Fate,  who  has  betrayed  thee,  as  ahe 
me,  q^are  thee,  at  least,  the  last  trial  which  she 
farced  me  to  midergo."-^''  In  pity,**  said  I,  with 
eamestness,  ^*  tell  me  who  thou  art ;  for  I  fisA 
that  the  authorit|r  of  thy  name  will  fiurtify  and 
give  value  to  thy  words.** — ^**  Desmarets,**  hb 
rallied.    I  threw  myself  at  his  fieet.     **  Admir- 
able man!**  I  exclaimed,  **  and  is  it  you? — ^you, 
who,  when  called  upon  to  beg  mercy  of  the 
King,  uttered  these  noble  words  from  the  very 
scaffold:  '  I  have  served  well  and  loyally  King 
Philip  his  great-grandGstther,  and  King  John  his 
grandjGftther,  and  King  Charles  his  &ther;  and 
these  three  kings,   his  predecessors,  found  no 
fault  in  me; — ^neitlier  would  this  king,  if  he  ex- 
ercised his  own  authority;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  he  is  in  nowise  culpable  for  my  doom.     I 
have  no  reason  to  crave  his  mercy,  nor  that  of 
any  other  man.     To  the  mercy  of  God  alone 
will  I  appeal.'* 

"Do  as   I   did,"   said   he.     "I    ^411,   Des- 
niarets," 


I 


Whoever  tliou  art  tliat  readest  tiiu  nciud, 
abstain,  iiriend,  from  treating  it  with  hai^ 
Dcss  or  derision.  I  have  related  tlie  thonglits 
and  lives  of  the  sod  tenants  of  my  pritoo- 
housc-. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  PETITS-PERES. 


One  summer'a  day,  in  181S,  I  was  crossing, 
with  my  husband,  the  Place  des  Victoires, 
adorned  at  that  period  with  a  colossal  statue  of 
Dessaix.  In  spite  of  the  defects  of  this  work 
of  art,  we  remained  for  some  time,  admiriug  ihc 
beauty  of  it::  expression,  and  its  nobleness  ■>! 
attitude,  wliich  seemed  so  well  to  express  these 
memorable  words: — "Go  and  tell  the  First 
Consul  that  I  die  with  regret  at  not  having  done 
sufficient  for  my  country  and  for  posterity." 

The  heat  of  the  weather  was  excessive  ;  and 
as  we  passed  before  a  church  situated  between 
the    Rue    No Ire-Dame-dcs- Victoires    and    tho 

VOL.  111.  B 
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In  time,  and  after  many  vicissitudes,  the  fcood 
&tbers  joined  some  other  monks  of  their  order, 
and  purchased  a  piece  of  land  contiguous  lo  the 
mall,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  house  and 
chapeL  One  of  their  number,  called  Brother 
Fiacre,  having  foretold  to  Ann  of  Austria  that 
she  should  bear  a  son,  and  the  birtli  of  Louis 
XrV,  haling  verified  the  prediction,  this  cir- 
cumstance gave  the  pelilt-pires,  or  little  &- 
thera,  as  they  were  termed,  great  influemce  at 
Court.  The  Queen  huilt  them  a  church  and 
convent.  Louis  XIII.  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  church,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Notre- 
Dame-dea-Victoires,  "  in  commem oration,"  says 
Dulaure,  the  learned  historian  of  Paris,  "  of  the 
filial  victories  which  he  had  gained  over  the 
Protestants." 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  we  entered  the 
church,  which,  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  was  de- 
serted. Beautifully  ornamented,  it  had  not  that 
appearance  of  paltry  economy  which,  in  these 
tinica,  divests  God's  temples  of  all   their  ma- 
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j«(ty.  Tlie  lofty  chandeliers  of  venneil,  anil  I 
angols  of  gold  on  each  side  of  the  tabeniiicle  | 
tile  ulur,  were  not  bedecked  with  thoee  ridicull 
costumes  of  stui&  and  linens,  wliich,  while  til 
hear  witness  to  the  poverty  of  our  chiurbce,  S 
the  want  of  rehgioua  zeal  in  those  who  freqtH 
them,  show  likewise  the  necessity  of  cuefoj 
preserring  things  wliicli  could  not  be  conra 
ently  replaced.  Tliis  ever  reminds  me  of  cert) 
prorinciat  drawing-rooms,  where  the  chairs,  ci 
delahras,  aud  antii^uated  omameiits  are  sJwi 
enveloped  in  coverings,  except  on  days  wh 
there  is  company. 

Far  from  offering  the  appearance  of  desd 
tion  which  marks  some  of  our  churches  of  t 
present  day,  this  elegant  and  well-lighted  chur 
had  its  grand  altar,  and  its  chapels  adorned  wi 
natural  flowers.  Their  perfuaie,  mingled  wi 
tliat  of  tlie  iucense  and  the  wax,  spread  throtij 
the  atmosphere  a  sweet  and  mild  fragnutc 
whose  mysterious  influence  disposes  the  nun 
more  than    is  generally  supposed,   to   religioi 
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meditatioii.  The  choir  containetl  lofty  stalls  of 
richly-carved  wood,  of  a  dark  coloiu-,  and  round 
it  were  hung  beautiful  and  valuable  paintings. 
The  better  to  examine  these  in  their  proper 
light,  we  entered  at  the  door  on  the  right  lead- 
ing to  the  sacristy,  whence  we  penetrated  into 
the  sanctuary. 

Whilst  my  huiibeud,  a  great  lover  of  art,  and 
particularly  of  painting,  was  making  me  notice 
the  eflect  of  a  picture  representing,  I  believe. 
St.-Augustine's  Conversion,  a  slight  noise  be- 
hind me  induced  me  to  turn  my  head,  and  I 
beheld  close  to  us  a  liandaome  old  man,  with 
silver  locks,  who  seemed  to  be  attentively  exa- 
mining U9.  He  politely  bowed;  and,  seeing 
that  my  husband's  look  was  still  fixed  upon  the 
picture,  "  May  I  ask.  Sir,  whether  you  are  on 
artiat?"  said  he,  with  that  particular  accent  with 
which  an  amateur  addresses  one  whom  he  sup- 
poses initiated,  like  himself,  into  the  mysteries 
of  art. 

"  Not  quite.  Sir,"  my  husband  replied ;  "  but 
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n  THE  CBa«e 

I  am  pBMionatclT  food  of  p 
IcHik  upon  iU  I 
uiu  now  ftilmiripji  *  Cari  ^ 
ti  viffuur  f>(  cotoarbiK  utd  an  e&ct  mmt  ^mJ 
ilic  wurk»  of  that  maricr." 

"  Ah  I  Sir,"  replug  die  pries  witk  s  ai^ 
fur  lliia  vttiii-rable  penonage  was  the  Csr^  1 
pKriHh — "  before   the   revolntiaa,   W9  pamtt 

Uriijiiiicd  miifh  morr  valuable  ! B«ada  I 

liuintiii^M  bet'ore  yuu,  tliU  conrent,  of  vhicfa  1 1 
tht^ii  thi>  honour  to  be  prior,  had  nunr  mirti 
piiHi'x  of  art.  Our  refectory  waa  hung  with  I 
wurkx  of  Lu  FoMe  ami  Rigaud  ;  we  had  a  spk 
tlid  IDii'iiry,  a  caliinet  of  autiquitiee,  a  magn 
ocni  gnllfry  ol' pictures,  by  the  greatest  inaste 

II  (tui'ifiiio,  uii  Andrea  del  Sarte,  Sir;  a 
|iaiiitiii;j>  by  Valcntiit,  Pannini,  and    Wout 

iiiaiiH. -Hut  alt    was    pillaged,  sold,  and  d 

|H.>i-«id, — ' — All  1  Sir,  the  revolution  did  lu 
Hivut  deal  of  lianii ;  and  a  long  period  mi 
t'lapxe  bcforo  wo  can  repair  our  losses." 

The   lone    of   \-oice   with    which    tliia   \ 


r 
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tittered,  evinced  so  niucli  regret,  and  a  i'eelinft 
of  sucii  discouragement,  that  I  felt  considerable 
emoUon. 

'*  I  presume.  Sir,"  said  1  to  him,  with  a  view 
of  turning  liis  thouf;lit6  from  unpleasant  recol- 
lecdoQS, — "  I  presume.  Sir,  that  yoti  arc  nn 
amateur  of  painting ;  and  that  you  regret  the 
treasures  you  speak  of,  rather  as  a  painter  than 
as  the  proprietor  of  them." 

"  You  are  right,  lady,"  ho  replied,  witli  a 
smile.  "  I  am  fond  of  painting ;  and,  I  confesa, 
that  next  to  our  holy  religion,  which  teaches  ii» 
how  to  bear  up  against  inisfortime,  it  is  to  the 
practice  of  that  art  that  I  owe  the  only  pleasure 
of  my  life.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
collect  flome  fiue  specimens  of  the  old  maateni, 
which  console  me  for  the  loss  of  the  othcn  j — 
and  as  you  are  fund  of  art,"  he  continued,  for  h? 
saw  that  we  listened  to  him  with  interest,  "  vtni 
would,  no  doubt,  like  to  see  my  collection.  If, 
therefore,  you  are  not  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  I 
ascending  to  a  garret,  I  should  be  delisted  if  I 
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you  and  your  husband  would  honour  nnr 
humble  abode  with  a  visit.  I  have  some  pic- 
tures of  rare  merit,  and  well  worthy  of  yowr 
atteiitiou." 

As  the  venerable  Cure  spoke,  he  led  U5  gently 
from  the  choir.  I  assured  lum  of  the  pleuoR 
1  shuuld  feel  in  being  penuitted  to  see  hie  eel- 
lection,  adding  Uiat  I  was  ready  to  ascend  w 
high  as-  he  pleased,  even  unto  heaven. 

"  Oh !  not  yet,"  he  replied  with  a  smile  of 
beniguaiit  playfulness,  "although,  be  awured. 
Madam,  tliat  it  would  be  very  agreeable  ibr  mc 
to  conduct  you  thitlier." 

This  compliment,  which  rather  savoured  of 
the  man  of  the  world,  was  uttered  with  so  murh 
aimphcitj  of  manner  that  I  could  not  take  it 
amiss,  and  it  seemed  to  me  nothing  more  than 
the  expression  of  a  pious  wish  not  at  all  unbe- 
cominf;  in  a  priest. 

The  Cure  led  the  way  through  a  small  door, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  tlie  cloisters  of  the 
old  convent.     After  crossing  several  large  halls, 
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which  still  bore  marks  of  devastation  and 
pillage,  we  ascended  from  story  to  story,  and 
wound  our  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  tortuous 
and  dreary-  passages,  which  sometimes  seemed  to 
lead  us  onward,  at  others  to  make  us  retrof^de. 
As  we  proceeded,  I  expressed  my  surprise  to 
the  priest  at  (he  singular  approaches  to  his 
dwelling.     "  Formerly,"  lie  replied,  "  my  apitrt- 

meiiis  were  more  splendid! But  since  the 

revolution  ! However  I  must  not  repine,  for 

I  consider  myself  still  fortunate  in  being  allowed 
to  occupy  a  small  place  in  this  house,  in  which 
I  spent  my  youth  and  the  greatest  part  of  my 

manhood. Here  I  hope  to  end  ray  days,  a 

consolation  of  which  1  was  deprived  during  se- 
veral long  years. They  have  offered  to  make 

me  a  canon  of  St. -Denis,  but  1  have  not  the 
heart  to  quit  this  dove-cot  in  which  I  have 
found  repose." 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  building,  and  at 
the  summit  of  tlie  last  staircase  were  the  apart- 
ments of  the  good  old  man.     He  opened  the 
b5 
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door  witli  e^emess,  and  ushered  u>  into  an 
ante-chumber  where  stretched  canva«,  essda, 
old  pcturea        '       '  "  of  oil  uni  vu- 

nuilk  has  t  ie    and  pursuiu 

of  its  occu  iseed  (ive  or  six 

rooms  all  a       :  s  or  encumbered 

with  objects  ■  piece*  of  carved 

£umiture  of  aii^  it  gildiiigs  cf  dif- 

ferent kinds,  and  richly  illuminated  Missals  and 
other  old  books  of  vellum.  The  sight  of  these 
things  impressed  me  with  a  higher  notion  of  the 
owner's  mania,  as  a  collector,  than  of  his  good 
taste ;  for  I  remarked  that  among  the  numerous, 
pictures  hung  upon  the  walls,  there  were  very 
few  good  ones.  With  all  the  minuteness  of  a 
true  artist,  the  Cure  pointed  out  to  us  the 
beauties  of  a  Schalken,  which  was  really  tine. 
He  had  cleverly  heightened  the  effect  by  means 
of  a  curtain  of  red  silk  ;  and  a  ^i^d  ray  of  light 
was  thrown  directly  upon  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  picture,  which  represented  a  young  girl 
bearing  a  lordi.      It  was  truly  beautifuL      We, 


likewise,  saw  a  Holy  Family  by  Guercino,  and 
aw  exquisitely  painted  Madonna  by  SteUa, 
whicbi  perhaps,  had  belonged  to  the  farmer 
gallery  of  the  convent.  But  the  Cure  did  not 
tell  us  how  it  came  into  his  possession,  althoufj^h 
like  all  picture-fanciers,  he  loved  to  relate  how 
he  had  obtained  such  and  such  pictures, — what 
others  he  had  given  in  exchange  for  them, — and 
to  dwell  upon  all  those  particulars,  which  are  so 
interesting  to  collectors  of  works  of  art.  When 
he  came  to  what  he  considered  the  gem  of  his 
collection,  after  taking  the  usual  precautions  of 
cognoscenti,  namely,  closing,  one  of  the  window- 
shutters,  and  giving  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
picture  which  he  placed  upon  an  easel,  he  said, 
addressingparticularly  my  husband, as hcprepared 
to  remove  a  curtain  of  green  silk,  with  which 
this  mysterious  master-piece  was  covered, — 

"  Here  is  a  gem.  Sir;  a  real  diamond,  a  trea- 
sure which  the   M usee- Napoleon  would  ein-y 

nie,  if  its  existence  were  suspected. But  I 

will  never  part  with  it.    It  is  an  invaluable  work 
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—it  i»  the  original  of  ilie  MadoHHU  tcUh  tiaM 
a  Raphael  in  Bhort."  I 

Su  saving,  witli  tiis  face  beut  towards  lis,  aiM 
his  two  Ititnds  upon  the  curtaiD,  he  .sU(ldFii)| 
removed  it,  and  we  beheld  this  splendid  coiii{io 
aitiou,  iu  which  the  piiiice  o(  painting  has  m 
presented  the  Virgin  Moir  wearing  an  axuH 
diadem,  and  in  the  act  of  raising  a  transponnl 
veil  which  covers  the  sleeping  Sariour. 

M^  husband,  to  whom  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  were  famihar,  having  examined  the 
picture  vnth  attention,  expressed  some  doubts  oi 
its  originality, — that  in  the  M usee- Napoleon 
having  heen  always  eonsidered  the  original. 
The  worthy  man  listened  patiently  to  my  hu&- 
band's  objections,  which  seemed  rather  to  please 
him,  because  they  would,  he  thought,  render  the 
evidence  he  had  to  produce  more  triiunphant. 
As  soon  as  my  husband  bad  concluded  his 
account  of  the  picture  in  the  Museum  which 
had  been  given  by  Raphael  himself  to  Cardinal 
Adriende  Gouffier,  the  Pope's  Legate  in  France, 
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as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  good  offices  which 
the  latter  had  rendered  him  with  Francis  I,  the 
Cure.without  replying,  suddenly  turned  the  pic- 
ture and  made  us  examine  Uie  old  wooden 
panel  upon  which  it  was  painted.  Here  we 
saw  some  old  impressions  in  red  sealing  wax,  uf 
R^hael's  seal,  some  letters  cut  in  the  wood,  and 
the  date  of  1519,  which  was  the  period  of  the 
Legate's  journey  to  France. 

It  would  be  impoBfiible  to  ^ve  an  adequate 
description  of  the  sparkling  look  of  triumph' 
and  deliglit  of  the  priest-artist,  a»  he  painted 
out  these  proofe — incontrovertible  in  his  estima- 
tion— of  the  authenticity  of  what  he  termed  his 
treasure.  "'  Well,  what  do  you  think  now!" 
said  he  after  a  long  pause,  and  with  an  air  which 
meant,  '  can  any  proof  be  stronger  tlian  tliis?" 
It  became  us,  therefore,  to  yield,  or  appear  at 
least  to  yield  to  this  evidence,  wWch,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  me  quite  conclusive. 

"  How  is  it  then,"  said  1,  again  looking  at  the 
picture,  "  that  this  work,  which  really  aeenu  to- 
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lue  Ui  contain  much  of  the  deHcacj  of  lUp] 
pendl,  is  not  only  taruished,  but  sonui  t 
colour  1    ' '     '     """ 

"  Ah  replied    the   worthy  | 

with  a  is  another  of  the  cSa 

the  rei  And    it    is   a   miraclo- 

this  pictui  put  to  an  ignoble  um 

nut  perish  ucs  Uke  n  vile  piece  of 

wood! The  manner  .in  wfaidi  I  ducoi 

and  obtained  it,  is  angular."  Andbe  r^atec 
following  anecdote. 

During  the  reign  of  terror,  the  Cut£,  ythe 
taken  the  name  of  Citizen  Fontaine,  lived  it 
Rue  de  Clery,  where  he  said  mass  in  private, 
kept  a  boys'  school,  the  profits  of  which  ena 
him  to  live  in  obscurity,  without  exposing  ] 
self  to  the  persecution  inflicted  at  that  pc 
upon  disguised  priests.  One  evening  he 
tered  the  shop  of  a  brazier  in  the  neighb 
hood,  to  buy  a  small  iron  stove  for  hia  room 
was  in  the  autumn,  and  the  days  were  begin] 
to  shorten. 


Whilst  he  was  driving  his  bargain  with  the 
brazier's  wife,  a  squabbling  of  children,  in  a 
small  room  behind  the  shop,  attracted  his  atten- 
tko,  and  that  of  their  mother,  who  ran  into  the 
room  to  silence  them.  Having  distributed  a 
few  blows  among  the  obstreperous  urchins,  she 
took  &am  them  a  board  which  was  the  object  of 
their  dispute,  "  This,  said  she,  "  is  always 
making  you  quarrel;  you  shall  neither  of  you 
have  it,  for  to-morrow  it  shall  serve  to  light  the 

The  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  children 
increased  at  this  threat.  "What  ails  the  poor 
children  t"  asked  the  Cure. 

"  Why,  Sir,"  replied  the  woman,  "  they  have 
found  in  the  limiber-room,  a  board  upon  which 
there  is  some  painting,  and  they  use  it  as  a  little 
bench  to  sit  upon.  Kach  of  them  wishes  to  have 
it.and  it  leads  tu  eternal  squabbles  among  them." 

At  the  word  painting  the  worthv  priest  pricked 
up  his  cars,  took  up  the  board  in  question,  and 
looking  at  it  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  perceived 
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you  not  think,"  added  he,  looking  arouiul 
with  complacency,  "  that  they  are  well  placed 
here  V 

I  never  fell  so  strongly  the  power  of  the  fine 
arts,  as  when  I  contemplated  the  radiant  coun- 
tenance of  the  enthusiastic  Cure  wliilst  he  gave 
us  the  above  accoujit.  Formerly  at  the  he«d  of 
H  convent  celebrated  for  the  life  of  cue  and 
luxury  of  its  inmates — exiled  during  many  a  long 
year  of  trouble,  from  the  house  in  which  he  once 
uouiinanded,  and  where  his  life  had  sped  calmJy 
on  betwixt  the  easy  duties  of  his  office  and  the 
sweets  of  study — this  excellent  old  man  wag 
now  happy  in  a  garret,  surrounded  by  objects  of 
the  art  he  loved,  and  which  he  had  rescued  from 
the  depredations  of  ignorance,  and  of  something 
Mtill  more  fatal ! 

Calling  to  niuid  that,  in  the  church,  the  Cure 
had  Insinuated  that  he  was  himself  an  artist,  I 
looked  among  all  the  pictures,  great  and  small, 
to  see  if  I  could  discover  any  production  of  his 
pencil,  but  finding  nothing  that  I  could  reason- 


ftblj  ■tuibate  to  him,  I  Hsked  lo  s 
own  wm^ 

••  Oh !"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  moiks^ 
uinlT  not  assuned,  '*  you  ta»y  ix-adilv  axu{ 
Mulam,  that  I  take  good  care  not  to  cohiti 
awn  tzaah  among  the  chefs-d'oeuvrr  whichl 
round  us.  I  low  to  pednt,  it  is  true  ;  hut 
otU;  a  poor  amateur,  and  raj  efibrts  in  111 
are  limited  to  tlie  mere  copying  of  a  few  bei 
We  pressed  him  to  show  us  sonie  of  ' 
copies,  and  the  obliging  old  man,  with  ev 
reluctance,  opened  the  door  of  a  small  i 
which  he  called  Im  studio.  Upon  an  ease 
the  head  of  a  Madonna,  not  yet  finished. 
worthy  Cure  was  right ;  his  talents  were  ii 
only  those  of  an  amateur; — he  was,  havi 
not  devoid  of  taste ;  the  drawing  was  good 
the  colouring  very  imperfect. 

We  had  already  spent  an  hour  in  this  ha 
museum,  and  notwitlistanding  the  entertain 
I  derived  trom  the  observations  and  aneo 
of  the  Cure,  I  was  fearful,  not  only  of  pn 
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his  kindness  and  extreme  complaisance  to  too 
severe  a  teat,  but,  besides,  of  occupying  too  great 
a  portion  of  his  time ;  and  1  was  preparing  to 
lake  leave  of  him,  when  he  said,  with  some 
appearance  of  hesitation,  "  I  have  still  some- 
thing to  show  you,  but "     Here  he  stopped, 

and  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  conciliate  two 
opposite  sentiments.  I  thought,  at  first,  that 
the  struggle  lay  between  the  wish  to  retain  us  a 
Httle  longer,  and  the  fear  of  fatiguing  us,  and  I 
hastened  to  assure  him  tliat  he  had  made  us 
spend  our  time  too  pleasantly  not  to  desire  a 
prolongaUon  of  our  visit,  if  he  did  not  c<aisider 
us  importunate.  Whilst  I  was  expressing  this 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  old  man  eyed  me  with 
an  expression  I  could  not  define; — then  his 
look,  directed  towards  my  husband,  conveyed  ■ 
kind  of  indecision.  At  length,  he  took  the 
latter  on  one  aide  and  whispered  something  to 
him. 

"  No,   certainly,"  said   my   husband,   in   his 
usual  tone  of  voice.    The  Cure  again  whispered, 
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anil  my  husband  replied,  "  Ob !  she  has'  a  | 
deal  of  courage."  Then  turning  to  me,  ** 
dear,"  said  be,  "our  new  frieud  is  going  tD« 
UK  sonietlung  hideous,  and  he  inquired  with  pi 
iial  kindness,  if  you  were  i»  a  state   to  I>eirf 

sight. 1  have  made  hijn  easy  on  this  M 

and  have  assured  ttim  that  your  courag 
equalled  only  by  yoiu-  curiomtj,"  ' 

"  I  am  a  woman,"  I  replied,  laughing, 
addressuig  the  Cure ;  "  which  means,  ray 
Sir,  that  I  should  he  glad  to  gratify  the  poo 
failing  of  my  sex — that  of  curiosity." 

"  Such  being  the  case,  my  dear  Madam," 
the  Cure,  "  your  wish  shall  be  gratified  ;  ai 
you  love  not  oidy  to  see  pictures  but  to 
tlie  stories  connected  with  them,  I  will  r^ 
singular  one  to  which  this  fine  picture  n 
But    sit    down,    for    my  recital  will   be  a 


I    obeyed ; — this  preamble   had    excited 
curiosity  in  the  highest  degree. 

Meantime,  tlie  Cure  placed  at  a  proper 
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Unce,  just  opposite  to  us,  t\v-o  large  boxes,  suclt 
as  are  used  to  inclose  and  preserve  valuatile 
pictures.  HaiiTng  opened  them,  we  beheld  two 
beautiful  half-length  portraits,  lai^e  us  Ufe. 

One  represented  a  handsome  young  man, 
with  a  very  agreeable  expression  of  couutenance. 
His  brown  hair  fell  in  graceful  ringlets  over  liia 
noble  forehead.  He  wore  a  ricli  doublet  of 
velvet  and  satin,  covered  with  pearls  and  gold 
embroidery.  Upon  his  broad  chest  was  the 
large  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  a  diamond 
clasp  fastened  over  his  shoulders  the  short 
Spanish  cloak,  whicli  was  a  necessurj  part  of  a 
gentleman's  dress  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
coronet  of  rubies  surrounded  his  cap,  adorned 
with  a  white  feather,  and  which  was  placed  od  a 
table  near  hun.  His  air  was  at  the  same  time 
mild  and  imposing;  his  countenance  beamed 
with  dignity  and  happiness.  He  seemed  like  a 
youngmonarch  who  had  just  taken  possesnon  of 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

The  other  portrait  was  that  of  a  young  female. 
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£b^  and  delicate.  Her  hair  vna  Uf^t  su&| 
her  blue  eyes  denoted  deep  afiecdcm,  mildi 
(ind  melancholy.  Her  mouth  waa  small,  m 
and  smiling;  but  there  was  sadness  mixed 
with  the  gracefulness  of  that  smile,  and  a  it 
inclination  of  the  head,  which  imparted  ttf 
whole  figure  something  infinitely  affecting 
amiable.  On  her  person,  the  rich  and  stiff  d 
worn  by  the  house  of  Medicia  seemed  graot 
and  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  elastic  fori 
youth.  There  was  a  profusion  of  pearls,  rul 
and  gold  upon  her  corsage  and  sleeves ;  but 
beautiful  hair  was  ornamented  with  nati 
roses.  Other  flowers,  intermingled  with  chi 
of  gold  and  precious  gems,  lay  upon  a  table  s 
her,  sunnounted  with  a  munificent  loohs 
glass, — which  indicated  that  she  bad  juat  a 
pleted  her  toilet;  and  it  might  be  inferred  Q 
the  tt^nder  expression  of  her  eyes,  that  she  . 
been  adorning  her  person  to  please  some  belo 
object. 

Whilst  I  was   tracing  a  connexion  betw< 
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the  portraits  of  this  charming  couple,  my  hus- 
band, with  the  eye  of  one  who  took  more  interest 
in  the  painting  than  in  the  subject,  was  closely 
examining  the  pictures,  and  exclaiming,  "  These 
belong  to  the  school  of  Titian — perhaps  the 
productions  of  Pardenone  or  of  Tintoretto!" 
The  Cure  who  seemed  to  enjoy  our  surprise  and 
admiration,  began,  in  the  following  terms,  the 
recital  which  he  had  promised.  I  do  not  vouch 
for  its  historical  accuracy ;  I  only  relate  it,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  Cure's  own  words, 

"  When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  only  an 
archduke,  he,  in  a  journey  of  pleasinre  to  Italy, 
fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  lady  of  thnt  country, 
whose  name,  like  thai  of  most  of  his  other  mis- 
tre«es>  has  not  transpired.  All  that  is  known 
concerning  her  is,  that  she  was  of  noble  descent, 
and  that,  had  she  given  birth  to  a  son,  the 
Prince  would  have  acknowledged  him;  she  died, 
however,  leaving  oiJy  a  daughter,  whom  Charles 
loved  most  tenderly,  and  had  carefully  edu- 
cated. 
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"  At  fifteen,  this  daughter  appeared  a 
of  Charles  Sforza,  whom  Ch&rles,  then  ein 
lind  re-established  in  tlie  duchy  of  ^fUan. 
her  heauty  and  accompUsbments  attracted 
of  admirers,  and  among  them  a  young  a 
the  house  of  Medecis,  handsome  and  ad 
but  without  fortune.  His  family  having 
driven  by  factions  from  Florence,  be  hi 
tered  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  Althooj 
bumbled  fortune  allowed  him  not  to  aspl 
the  hand  of  so  distinguished  a  lady  as  the 
peror's  daugliter,  he  could  not  refrain 
paying  her  attentive  homage,  for  which  tb 
merous  fetes  afforded  abundant  opportui 
The  lady,  on  her  side,  felt  a  reciprocal  pai 
but,  though  she  knew  the  secret  of  his  1 
she  dared  not  encour^e  the  love  she  ha 
spired.  Slie,  therefore,  by  a  mixture  of  re 
and  affability,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  ber« 
feelings  with  what  was  due  to  her  rook. 

"At  this  period,  Italy  was  devastated  by 
Kome  had  just  been  sacked  by  the  troops  < 
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Emperor,  who  was  irritated  at  the  league  which 
the  Pope  had  formed  against  him,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  France,  England,  and  the  Princes  of 
Italy,  to  expel  him  from  the  latter  country. 
The  youthful  Medecis,  forced  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  his  relative  Clement  VII,  took  leave 
of  her  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  left  Milan  in  a 
state  bordering  on  despair,  and  joined  the  Pope, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
To  the  disgrace  of  the  Christian  world,  the  cap- 
tirity  of  the  head  of  the  church  lasted  upwards 
nf  six  months.  At  length,  to  obtain  freedom 
and  peace,  Clement  accepted  the  conditions 
imposed  by  Charles,  and  deputed  his  relative 
to  bear  his  submission  to  the  Emperor.  Two 
years  after,  the  young  Medecis  was  appointed 
plenipotentiary  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  on 
the  subject  of  the  alliance  which  Clement  was 
about  to  form  with  him,  and  to  obtain  better 
conditions  for  the  Roman  States  in  the  genend 
peace. 

The  youthful  ambassador  proceeded  to  Bar- 
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culunu,  wliiUiL-r  (he  Emperor  bad  1 
(liiut^hter.  litre  the  lovers  met  fiv  ikl 
time  aftuT  their  long  seporaticn,  rltmny  y 
they  IimI  rcinuncd  &ithful  to  each  other. 
Lilly  iiuw  tbuiid  means  so  toidispcx<e  the  ha 
lltr  iUiutrious  pareul,  that,  either  from  ejd 
love  for  hia  daughter,  or  from  aaaae  pti 
luotivcs  which  have  never  transpired,  CI 
consented  to  their  union.  He  iniiuediAt^j 
I'tarfil  u|)oii  lUc  husband  the  title  of  Duke 
restored  to  luni  the  inheritance  of  his  auce 
by  plncing  liiin  at  the  head  of  the  govern 
of  Florence. 

So  great  and  unexpected  a  happiness  wt 
much  for  this  uniable  pair,  whose  portiail 
before  you,  Tliey  tasted  of  its  sweets  wil 
an'oiing  to  believe  in  their  reality.  Their 
was  beyond  llieir  powers  of  enjojineiil — ai 
Uliaccoiiiitable  heaviness  of  heart  seeme* 
proguosticnle  that  it  could  not  last.  Thia 
slrikinf;  illustration  of  the  false  happiness  oj 
World,  sjidof  iho  folly  of  human  desires.    V 
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we  fancy  that  such  or  such  a  combination  of 
events  will  afford  us  perfect  felicitj,  we  find,  on  the 
realization  of  our  wishes,  that  our  souls  want 
energy  to  bear  the  bliss  it  produces; — and  this 
proTesthatwerequireother  than  terrestrial  organs 
to  enjoy  that  which  belongs  but  to  Eternity ! 

The  carea  of  government  kept  the  Duke  se- 
veral hours  e>-ery  day  from  the  presence  of  his 
bride,  and  tlie  latter,  during  her  husband's  ab- 
tence,  was  overwhelmed  with  the  most  distress- 
it^  forebodings.  She  was  as  mucli  aiflicted  at 
this  daily  separation  as  if  it  were  a  real  misfor- 
tune. Ever  anxious,  always  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, the  least  noise  threw  her  into  an  agony 
of  fear.  As  the  hostile  party  in  the  state  had 
erinced  great  repugnance  to  receive  the  Pope's 
nephew  as  their  master,  the  young  Duchess  con- 
stantly imagined  that  the  poignard  of  one  of  the 
fitctiouswas  about  to  be  pimigcd  into  ihe  Duke's 
bosom ;  and  so  poweriully  was  her  mind  wrought 
upon  by  this  idea,  that  she  was  often  observed 
to  start,  scream,  or  groaoj  acoorditig  as  her  ima- 
c  2 
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({Lnalion  conjured  up  some  dreadful  pie 
nsaikSKUiation. 

One  day  a  great  noise  was  heaid  in  tbe; 
niul  the  unbiippy  Duchess  fancied  aha 
({uttihed  the  cries  of  "  Came !  c^me !  S 
wngue!"  which  commonly  accompanied] 
insurrections  in  Italy.  Wild  witJi  hon 
Klnmi,  and  struck  with  the  idea  that  her  li 
had  fallen  under  the  murderer's  knife,  i 
dfavourt-d  to  rush  towards  the  door,  b 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 

The  circumstance  was  immediately 
known  to  the  Duke,  who  was  just  leavii 
council.  Profoundly  afl'ected  by  such  a  p 
her  love,  but  deploring  its  tatal  effeo 
hastened  home.  On  entering  her  roan 
found  the  women  in  tears,  the  physicjaus 
palace  in  mute  coiislernation,  and  his 
will.'  upon  llie  bed,  pale,  motionless,  and 
B})  pea  ranee  dead.  In  reply  to  the  inqi 
glance  which  he  cast  around  him,  there  wai 
ft  more  violent  pai-oxysni  of  tears  on  the  p 
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the  female  attendants.  He  approached  the  bed, 
touched  the  wliite  hands,  and  kissed  the  cold 
cheek  of  her  he  adored,  called  her  by  the  Icn- 
derest  and  most  touching  names — but  she  re- 
mained insensible  to  his  caresses.  Her  lips  were 
cold,  her  bosom  motionless,  and  her  heart  had 
ceased  to  p^pitate.  The  Duke  uttered  a  fear- 
ful cry  of  despair,  and  fell  tainting  upon  the 
body  of  his  wife.  For  a  long  time,  e^-ery  at- 
tempt to  restore  them  to  life  was  of  no  avail. 
On  a  sudden,  one  of  the  Duchess's  women 
thought  of  an  expedient,  which  was  to  call  «ith 
.  a  loud  voice  close  to  the  ear  of  her  mistress — 
'  Madam,  Madam,  come  to  the  assistance  of  His 
Highness  the  Duke !  He  is  dying.  Madam ! 
The  Duke  is  dying !" 

These  terrible  words  were  successful.  The 
Duchess  awoke  from  the  lethargic  convuluon 
which  had  held  her  faculties  suspended;  she 
opened  her  eyes,  the  blood  again  coloured  h<T 
cheeks,  and  her  senses  returned.  She  rose  from 
the  bed,  and  with  unsteady  footsteps  approached 
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government  of  your  doniinions  in  the  hands  of 
the  elders  of  the  republic,  and  then,  free  from 
anxiety,  live  solely  for  eacli  otlier,  until  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  us  to  him.  And  if,  in  his 
goodness,  that  be  soon,  so  much  the  better,  my 
own  love,  for  we  are  too  happy  to  remain  upon 
earth!  Bliss  tike  ours  belongs  only  to  Heaven. 
But  that  our  short  Uves  may  not  pass  without 
teaching  a  useful  moral  to  the  world,  let  us 
leave  a  great  example  of  the  vanity  of  tiiat 
which  is  commonly  called  happiness.  Let  us 
show  to  what  extent  the  desires  of  man,  when 
gratified  ui  tliis  world,  render  liim  miserable, 
since  we,  who  are  young,  handsome,  rich,  powir- 
&]1,  loving  and  beloved,  &id  not  these  blessin^N 
sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  desiring  death ! 
Let  us  send  for  some  skilful  painter,  who  shall 
represent  us  in  this  our  day  of  beauty,  sur> 
rounded  with  all  the  splendour  of  our  rank. 
Let  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  be  the  price  of 
these  portraits,  on  condition  that  the  same 
painter  shall  make  two  other  portraits  of  us  six 


au 
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weeks  after  our  destli,  atid  {^thfoBj'i 
soch  as  \se  shall  [hen  he.      I)o  you  conMI 
this,  dearest  love?" 

The  Duke,  ticted  upon  by  a  like  mclun 
unaginatioR,  raised  no  objection  to  her  nB| 
proiMwal,  which  was  in  accordance  -with  tkl 
aggcmted  feelings  of  that  age.  They  so^j 
painter  of  sufficient  courage  and  alnlit 
execute  the  intentions  of  the  l>ucbes3,  an^ 
choice  fell  upon  Robusti,  sumamed  Tintor 
This  celebrated  artist  accepted  the  strange  i 
mission,  and  swore  upon  the  Holy  Evai^ 
to  fulfil  both  the  first  and  the  last  part  of  it 

Tlie  lovely  Duchess  who,  since  she 
formed  her  detenuination,  had  renounced 
apleiidour  of  rich  attire,  once  again  resO 
her  bridal  robes.  She  adorned  her  person 
gold  aiid  jewels  jind  flowers;  she  insisted 
her  husband  should  also  wear  all  the  inaign: 
his  rank  and  honours.  Tintoretto  painted  f 
both,  BJi  you  here  see  tlieni, 

Scarcely  were  the  portraits  finished,  and 
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inary 


taken  tor  the  ncv  life  the 


Duke  and  Duchess  intended  to  lead,  than  the 
health  of  the  latter,  already  feeble,  suddenly 
declined,  and  her  husband  feared  that  her  sad 
anticipations  would  soon  be  realized.  And  in 
truth,  whether  it  were  the  result  of  an  organic 
disease,  or  the  consequences  of  an  excited  and 
overwrought  mind,  the  Duchess  died  almost 
suddenly.  Some  moments  before  her  death, 
unable  to  speak,  she  fixed  a  long  and  tenda 
look  upon  her  husband,  extended  her  trembling 
hand  towards  him — and  her  fingers,  already 
chilled  by  the  approach  of  death,  seemed  to 
make  him  a  mysterious  sign. 

The  Duke  was  inconsolable.  He  survived 
his  wife  only  long  enough  to  pay  the  last  duties 
to  her  remains,  and  take  measures  for  the  exe- 
cutaoo  of  her  dying  wishes.  He  sent  tor  the 
painter,  and  made  him  renew  his  promise,  which 
Tintoretto  religiously  fulfilled. 

As  the  Cure  uttered  these  last  words  with  a 

penetrating    though    almost     stifled   voice,    lie 

c5 
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tuxiiotl  the  pictures.      Gocxl  God,  wtnt  «  m 

The   young   Duke    and    his  lovdy   m 

were  two  corpses!  Those  bHlUaut  eves,  a 
of  joy,  uf  love,  of  life — were  now  gUzed,  ■ 
anil  disgusting'. — That  beautiful  nose  ni 
■Iruycd — ^the  naked  bony  promineiKK  wa 
that  remained! — That  mouth  vithout  lips 
tliOHfi  pearly  teeth)  grinned  hidcoiulj! — t 
long  treiises  were  falling  from  the  skull,  drag 
with  tliem  the  withered  roses  and  the  p 
wliicli  ao  lately  adorned  them  ! — That  heau 
tlirout,  and  that  neck  ao  graceful,  so  white, 
of  such  exquisite  form — was  now  a  mass  of 
flesh  in  the  last  stage  of  dccomposition- 
eartli-worm  woa  crawling  frOTn  it! — And 
looking-gloM  which  reflected  in  tints  still  i 
livid,  more  frightful,  and  more  revolting, 
dritadful  vision— it  was  death,  the  whole 
death,  and  more  than  death  ! — "  Oh  1  enoi 
enough!  cloao  the  box!" 

"  Sic  transit  gloria  raundi,"  cried  the  pn« 
a  severe  tone  of  voice. 
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A  MAGASIN   DE   MODES. 
THE  HISTORY  OP  A  HAT. 

Co«a  bella  mortal  possa  e  non  dura. — Petrarch. 

I. 

It  was  certainly  the  prettiest  hat  m 
world, — the  most  elegant,  the  most  graceful,  the 
most  coquetish! — It  was  a  hat  of  lilac  gauKe, 
with  trimmings  of  straw  round  tht  brim,  and  a 
bunch  of  wild  poppies  and  com  flowers  mingled 
with  bows  of  ribbon,  slightly  inclinliiff  towards 
the  right,  and  resting  upon  the  brim ! — 

And  it  was,  also,  tlie  frailest  and  leiisl  pro- 
found love  possible! — a  light  sentiment  of  a 
light  woman,  —  a  sentiment  of  fantasy,  with 
capricious  favoura  and  artiflciel  tendemeases ! — 
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Not,  bear  what  bci'eU  this  hat  of  g«a 
this  seQtimeut  of  fantasy ! 

II. 

On  the  7th  le  month  of  June  18 — - 
dined  at  the  t  e  of  Madame  de  Sain 
who,  for  three  daj  s  past,  had  deigned  lo 
me  with  her  M  less  and  her  tete-a-t^tft 
revelation  is  i>ainful  to  me ; — but  it  wai 
lutely  necessary  to  the  understanding 
story.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  in  the  end,  il 
be  any  foppery  in  my  indiocretiona. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  lady  (I  am  c(hi 
further  to  explain)  occupies  the  entretol 
of  the  houses  in  the  Rue  Vivienne.  ] 
entresol  of  the  house  directly  opposite, 
work-room  of  a  tnarehande  de  mode*.  '. 
in  the  working  hours,  are  assembled  the 
ladies  round  a  long  table; — and  there  a 
vented  and  mnnufactured — hats.  When  fin 
they  are  taken  doivn  into  the  warehouse  1 
which  forms  a   shop,  opening    to   the    i 
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There,  they  are  exposed  behind  the  glass  of  the 
show-cases,  mounted  on  long  stands  of  maho- 
gany,  which  offer,  in  truth,  no  bad  resemblance, 
when  thus  crowned,  to  certain  English  ladies 
who  arrive  al  Paris,  from  our  pro\inces,  towards 
the  month  of  October. 

That  evening,  I  was  to  go  out  with  Madame 
de  Saint-Clair.  After  dinner,  she  retired  to  her 
chamber,  to  dress,  and  left  me  alone  id  the 
saloon. 

I  am  bound  to  render  full  and  entire  justice  to 
Madame  de  Saint-CIair.  Amongst  otlier  solid 
qualities  which  she  possesses,  she  has  especially 
the  eminent  merit  of  being  very  expeditious  at 
her  tcnlet.  However,  every  toilet  takes  time; 
and  this,  which  commenced  at  seven,  could  not,  in 
conscience,  be  expected  to  conclude  before  eight. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  resource  for  me  but 
that  of  killing  as  ingeniously  as  I  could  lixty 
minutes,  one  after  the  other.  You  wiU  find 
that  it  was  an  easy  task. 
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III. 

I  had  eatabl"^""'  mj-seif  in  a  com 
teuil,  uear  the  wi      rw  of  the  dining-room,  m 
precisely  fn  that  of  the  n-ork-room  d 

Magosin    de  i.     I  could  there  see, 

ease,  all  thftt  pasaed  in  that  work-room,  wit 
being  myself  Been.  I  had  effected  thia  by  i 
ing  slightly  aside,  at  the  corner,  one  of  the  ■ 
muslin  curtains  of  my  window, — that  of 
modittet  being  wide  open. 

The  following,  then,  ia  the  general  ai 
which  the  work-room  of  these  ladies  preaei 
at  the  moment  when,  from  my  oonunodiooi 
servatory,  I  levelled  my  glass  at  them. 

There  were  present  eight  young  Bnd  h 
some  girls, — some  carelessly  reclined,  as  if 
astct^p ;  others  standing,  with  fiushed  cheeks 
flashing  eyes,  laughing  unrestrainedly,  sin; 
and  talking  wildly. 

As  for  the  various  stuf&  with  which  the  i 
was  covered,  no  one  was  busy  about  them 
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one  seemed  to  think  of  them.  No  doubt  tbese 
young  ladies  had  just  dined ; — for  these  grown- 
up children  it  was  the  hour  of  recreation  and 
repose, — as,  for  the  lillJe  boarders,  at  the  con- 
vent, after  luncheon. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  these  fair  girls,  ao 
wild  and  careless,  there  was  one  pensive  and 
thoughtful.  From  the  place  which  she  occupied 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  near  the  casement, 
and  still  more,  from  her  air  of  distinction  and 
superiority,  she  was  easily  recognized  as  the 
premiere  demoiselle. 

rv. 

Here,  necessarily  present  themselves  certain 
considerations,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  as  a.  digression,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
result  essentially  from  tlie  subject. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  this  is  an  axiom  :— 

There  are  marchandea  de  modes  everywhere  : 
there  are  modUiea  only  at  Paris. 

A  true  modiste,  be  it  observed,  is  not  a  work- 
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ECS  eiiibR> 


woinan  who  fits  ocnseCs  «■  make*  < 

b]F  the  day.     She  is  one  who  wocks  only  i 

own  time — a  modiste  is  a  poet ! 

A  hat  is  not,  like  a  handkerchief  en'  «  g( 
work    of  calculation  and  of  patience.     X 
work  of  art  and  imagination ; — it  ia  poetij 
It  in,  honever,  important  to  distiiiguish| 
There  are  different  kinds  of  hala. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  hat  mi 
order ; — that  which  is  made  for  customers, 
hat,  undoubtedly,  requires  talent  and  skill 
execute  it  well,  however,  a   modiste   has 
only  of  observation  and  cleverness.      Ail  i 
required,  in  fact,  is  to  adapt  it  suitably  I 
character  and  physiognomical  habits  of  the 
sou  who  is  to  wear  it. 
That  is  not  the  true  poetic  hat  1 
But,  there  is  the  impromptu  hat, — the 
which   should    not  and   cannot    fit    any  < 
(han  one   head, — a  head  which  the  artist 
never  seen,  but  of  which  she  has,  neverth* 
dreamt. 


Oh,  that  hat! — Tliat  is  iiidted  ihe   iiul   of 
inspiration, — the  lyric  hat ! 


It  was  one  of  these  hats  thai  the  premiere 
demoiselle  of  our  Magasin  de  Modeii  vras  iii  the 
act  of  meditating. 

One  arm,  resting  on  the  table,  sustained  her 
inclined  head; — her  other  arm  fell  carelessly 
over  the  back  of  her  chair.  She  was  in  an  atti- 
tude nearly  resembling  that  of  Corinna,  at  the 
Cape  of  Mycenum. 

She,  too,  in  fact,  like  Corinna,  waa  busy  with 
an  improvisation.  But,  assuredly,  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  mournful  one. 

Quite  the  contrary ! 

A  careful  obaerver  of  tlie  expressive  physio- 
gnomy of  the  young  modiste  might  read  there  all 
the  early  symptoms  of  a  poetical  creation  ;  and 
tbat  approacliing  creation  was  certain  to  be 
of  an  elegant  and  graceful  character, — for,  as- 
suredly, at  that  moment,  the  thoughts  of  llie 
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young  woman  were,  themselTea,  Binflii^ 
The  brightness  of  all  her  features  betrvn 
inw-anl  satJs&rtinn.  Oh,  yes  !  Some  &j 
ject  gare  assursnce  of  deep  hap 

for   the  c  that  CTening.      The   tli 

which  wuv  in  her,  under  the  infliu 

those  preuous  inspirations,  vras  about  to  pa 
iloelf  starred  and  olouied  with  all  their  n 
This  meditation  lasted  several  minutes. 
At  its  cloae,  the  modiste  turned  sue 
towards  the  table ;  and  seizing,  with  ene 
lai^  piece  of  lilac  gauze,  which  lay  befor 
measured  several  times  its  alnage  iqKm  hei 
from  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  to  the  sho 
She  examined  it  in  all  ways,  turned  it,  fbU 
puckered  it  se%-eral  times  and  in  several  sh 
and,  finally, — its  dimenaons  well  consider 
spreading  it  on  her  knee,  she  suddenly  sna 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  boldly  cut  right  int 
gauze. 

'Twas  done  !     She  had  said,  "  This  shal 
hst  ?" — It  was  a  hat ! 
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VI. 

That  the  work  might  be  finished  before  the 
night,  it  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time.  There 
was  but  one  hour  more  of  dayUght  to  reckon 
upon. 

In  ail  instant,  recalled  to  order  by  the  voice 
of  the  premiere  demoiselle,  all  the  young  girls 
betook  themselves  obediently  to  work ;  each 
one  busying  herself  ardently  with  the  shore 
which  was  allotted  to  her. 

To  one  was  entrusted  the  brim,  to  another 
the  form, — to  tliia  one  bows,  and  to  that  one 
rolls, — to  a  fifth  the  lining,  and  to  a  sixth  the 
trimmings. 

It  was  a  fine  spectacle  to  behold  these  active 
workwomen  emulating  one  another  in  the  dis- 
patch of  their  task, — tilting  with  their  long 
needles  and  long  scissors.  For  it  may  not  be  uiie- 
less  to  remark,  in  passing,  that, — distinguishing 
themaelTes,  also  in  that  matter,  iVom  the  conunon 
herd  of  workwomen,  as  the  cavalry  are  distin- 
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guished  &oin  the  infantry,  bj  theii  long 
and  tall  lances, — the  modistes  use  only  a 
uul  needle  of  a  prodigious  length. 
,  Jl       m  quarter  of  an  hour,  thi 

wodu  I  'ere  brought  to  a  tennti 

For,  int  nstruction  of  a  woman's 

frail,  gen      n  s  that  slight  edifice  may  i 

lo  you, — there  ei  n  more  sohd  elemenudu 
imagine.  The  coarse  lawn,  the  thrice-ati 
tulle,  the  pasteboard,  the  edging,  and  wire, 
form  its  skeleton  and  scaSblding, — are  not 
truly,  carpentry  and  locksnuth'a-work  1 

Be  that  as  it  may,  these  diffeieat  prepM 
were  successively  lud  before  the  premier 
moiselle.  It  is  she,  the  architect, — Bhe,th 
artist, — she  alone  who  is  destined  to  unite 
and  form  them  into  a  whole.  She  only  wh 
conceived  this  hat  could  give  it  breath — 1 
and  realize  in  it  her  own  dream ! 

On  a  pasteboard  doll,  which  she  heli 
tween  her  knees,  the  skilful  modiste  had  qu 
by  the  aid  of  pins,  adjusted  to  one  anotht 
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form  and  the  brim  of  the  hat.  The  lun^  iiredle 
concluded  the  indissoluble  union  of  these  two 
principal  pikits  of  the  structure.  Then,  in  a  few 
minutes,  under  the  light  lingers  of  the  artiitl,  iht- 
gauze  inclosed  and  covered  the  vivified  skeleton 
of  the  hat,  and  folded  over  it  in  ^aceful  plaits. 
Some  twists  of  straw  were  added  round  the  brim 
and  round  the  form  ;  and  a  pretty  baeolet*  was 
placed  behind,  above  the  border. 

All  this  had  been  performed  with  great  rapi- 
dilT,  and  with  incredible  energy. 

The  young  ladies,  who  had,  each,  finished  lier 
particular  task,  sat  watchuig,  with  curious  and 
attentive  eyes,  the  interesting  labour  of  applying 
their  various  preparations. 

The  modiste,  wholly  absorbed  in  her  creation, 
smiled  calmly  on  its  progress. 

She  raised  the  hat  in  air,  on  one  hand,  turned 
it  lightly  round,  examined  it  under  all  its  aspects, 
iiidininfc  the  crown  to  the  right  and  to  the  \eft, 

•   A  bat-olrl  a  a  ipeein  of  heail-drefis  worn  by  country- 
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and  from  time  to  dmc,  with  her  1 
pruBaiig  the  edge  of  tlie  brim  in  diTcrs  ] 
rcclifjiiig  some  of  the  ioltls  of  the  gaua 
giviug,  thus,  harmony  and  jx^rfecdon  I 
en*emble  of  the  work. 

vn.         4| 

Thie  \eu  not,  however,  all.  Hw  motl 
cult  and  moat  important  part  remained  yet 
done.  The  point  was,  now,  to  place  the  boi 
Eicrj-  one  knows  that  this  is  the  decisin 
ment ;  and  that  on  the  fixing  of  the  bow 
flowers,  or  the  feathers,  depends  the  ivhoh 
of  a  hat,  however  well  it  may  have  succeed 
to  that  point. 

The  deepest  silence  reined  in  the  i 
room.  A  lively  anxiety  was  depicted  oi 
faces  of  all  those  young  girls,  gazing  on  th« 
which  was  drawijig  towards  itg  accompUshn 

But  our  artist  was  not  abandoned  of  hi 
spjration.  Under  her  hand,  tlie  com-fl( 
and  the  wild-poppies  mingled  with  the  km 
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gauze,  and  grouped  themselves  in  on  enchantiii)r 
maimer,  divinely  inclining  to  the  right  of  the 
form  of  the  hat,  and  reposing  on  its  brim. 

The  last  bow  fixed,  the  artist  set  gently  down 
the  &ail  head-dress  at  the  edge  of  the  table ; 
and  with  folded  amu,  leaned  back  in  her  cliair, 
to  contemplate  her  work. 

A  satisfaction  not  to  be  described  beamed  on 
the  features  of  the  young  woman ;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  was  saying  to  herself — "  I  am 
content ;  behold  ray  idea  expressed !" 

But  Iier  reverie  Wiis  not  of  long  duration. 
Rising  and  approaching  the  glass,  she  called  to 
her  one  of  the  young  girls. 

Then  suddenly  sprang  forward  one  of  the 
most  arch  and  roguish  faces  of  a  young  girl  ever 
seen  at  the  Grande-Chaumiere,  or  at  Tivoli. 
The  hat  was  placed  upon  her  pretty  head,  to  be 
definitively  proved.  It  was  the  final  trial. 
Nothing  could  be  better!     One  burst  of  enthu- 


siasm filled  llie  work-r 


The  hat  had  uni- 


versal success.      Indeed,   it  became   the  lovely 


the  ami*  of  ber  fin^nK,  1 

Sh«  WM  oUignl,  boOT«« 
dvar  hftt ! — m  kuo  mi  tW 
to  it,  it  MTU  ukcn  (knra 
it  wtt*  imtnrduttclj  place 
mi    the   lint  riuik,    ou    on 


(Jiir  beautiful  moHiste  I 
iiig  tlir  diM>r<lcr  which  her 
ill  her  dr«M.  She  had  a 
liiiir — kIio  now  took  her  I 
wt'iil  out. 

I  f..lK.w.-.l  hcT  with  m; 
IliK-  (\ill)i-Tl.  Thtrc  sloe 
){tHj(l-l(>okJiig  yoimg  man, 
iiiiiHKKliioa,  Sh(^  took  hii 
lln'V  ilqiurli'd  logothtT. 
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Did  I  not  tell  you  tliat  she  reckoned  on  Mine 
h^fpiness,  for  the  close  of  that  evening  \ 

Her  work  completed,  let  us  leave  her,  satis- 
fied with  herself,  to  go  where  slie  pleases,  with 
her  friend  so  true  to  his  rendezvous.  AjtsurecU}-, 
■he  has  earned  her  walk  and  her  happinoas. 

But,  what  will  now  be  the  £ste  of  our  fa«t  X — 


VIIL 

Madame  de  Saint-Clair  was  a  little  behind 
her  time.  Eight  o'clock  had  struck,  imd  she  had 
not  yet  finished  her  toilet. 

It  was  still  daylight,  the  modistes  had  dosed 
the  window  of  the  work-room.  I  opened  mine, 
and  looked  out  into  the  street. 

At  that  moment,  I  observed  approarhinf;, 
from  the  direction  of  the  Palais  Royal,  a  couph- 
whom  I  at  once  singled  from  the  crowd  of  passers, 
and  who  soon  attracted  all  my  attention, 

They  were  evidently  man  and  wife,  and  had 
been  80  for  about  the  period  of  twelve  moonn. 
including  that  one  which,  no  doubt,  had  been  of 
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to  wlkich  the  poor  husband  was  compelled  pain- 
fully to  carry  his  cross. 

Thus,  ihcy  caine  forward  slowly, — -he  pulling 

'  with  all  his  might,  like  a  free  find  generous  thill- 
horse, — she  not  suffering  herself  to   be  drawn 

I  along  without  a  vigorous  defence,  and  disputing 
the  ground  valiantly,  foot  by  foot.      It  was    a 
regular  joust,  and  of  the  most  obstinate  kind. 
In  this  manner,  they  had  arrived  under  my 

'  window,  and  oppoaile    tbu   Magasiii  de  Modes 
which  &ced  it. 


IX. 
I  ought  to  declare,  here,  that  I  really  make  no 
pretence  to  more  penetration  than  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  me! — but  scarcely  had  I  seen  the 
restless  and  capricious  face  of  that  youiigwoman, 
beforet  at  one,  and  the  first,  glance,  I  had  disco- 
vered the  secret  relations  and  affinities  which 
existed  between  it  and  our  hat  of  lilac  gauxe. 
There  was,  in  both,  the  same  coquetry,  the  same 
lightness,  the  same  fantasy.  Assuredly,  at  the 
d2 
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very  first  moment,  I  tbou^t  to  mysell|' 
the  foolish  head  which  must  have  app 
our  modiste  when  she  conceived  her  fodi 
"  Aad  you.  Madam,"  I  added,  "  vou  aW 
for  your  headgear,  are  you  not! — Cti 
quickly,  then.  It  is  ready, — it  is  wa 
you." 

Everythii^  happened  just  as  I  had  i 
In  spite  of  the  resistance  of  her  husbl 
young  wife  had  stopped  before  the  M^ 
Modes;  and,  in  an  instant,  she  had 
guisbcd,  in  the  show-frame,  amongst 
other  hats,  the  one  destined  for  her, — 
which  had  been  created  expressly  for  Act 

There,  then,  at  the  very  door  of  the 
contest  speedily  arose  between  the  two  spo 
verj-  diflereni,  in  point  of  gravity  and  i 
ness.  fironi  the  little  skirmishes  which  hi 
ceded  it.  The  young  wife,  this  time,  i 
confine  herself  to  looks  of  admiratioo  an 
She  insisted  upon  entering  the  shop, — i 
determined  to  try  on  the  hat,  and  ask  Cl 
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of  it.  On  Ms  part,  seeing  the  danger  imminent, 
and  judging,  like  a  man  of  sense,  that  if  the 
tbreshold  of  that  door  were  once  passed,  the 
cursed  liat  would  not  only  be  tried  on,  but 
bought,  at  the  expense,  probably,  of  a  whole 
month's  savings,  the  husband  stood  firm,  and 
defended  his  purse,  like  a  desperate  man. 

Unfortunately,  two  of  the  modistes,  who  hap- 
pened at  this  moment  to  be  in  the  shop,  having 
observed  the  struggle,  readily  divined  its  object. 
Whereupon,  vrithout  regard  to  the  law  of  non- 
intervention, tlie  malicious  creatures  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  young  wife,  by  opening  the 
door,  the  handle  of  which  they  saw  her  grasp- 
ing and  endeavouring  to  turn.  The  fight  was  no 
longer  equal.  Witliout  making  a  scene  in  the 
street,  there  was  no  escape  from  entering. — The 
husband  resigned  himself  to  his  fiite.  As  he  had 
but  too  justly  apprehended, — in  a  few  minutes 
the  purchase  was  made,  and  the  hat  paid  for, 
with  seven  beauUful  five-franc  pieces,  all  new, — 
which  I  saw  glisten  through  the  glass  of  the 
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Her  husband  bimself,  it  was  evident,  liowevfr 
great  his  wrongs  from  her,  could  not  resist  llif 
seduction  of  this  magic  head-drcsa ; — for,  an  he 
pursued  his  path  up  tlie  Rue  V'itienne,  towards 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  with  liis  pretty  wife  on 
his  arm,  I  saw  him  cast  upon  her,  trequentlv 
enough,  glances  of  complacency  and  i 
liation.  I  would  not  answer  tor  it,  huwcit-r, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  disenchantment^  of  ihf 
sleeping-room,  he  did  not  experience,  tliat  uigln 
or  the  next  day,  a  re-action  against  these  ((oihI 
feelings. 

However,  that  is  not  our  affair.  We  uri' 
writing  tlie  history  of  a  hat,  and  not  of  a  house- 
hold. 

This  hail  head-gear, — that  we  have  wnicliid 
forming,  thread  by  thread,  ribbon  by  ribbon, 
Hower  by  flower, — behold  it,  then,  launched  into 
the  world,  on  a  very  charming  head,  but  endowed 
with  vet^  little  more  brains  than  t)ie  dolls  of 
our  modistes!  I  pray  that,  in  the  keeping  of 
such  a  fool,  no  evil  happen  to  this  rare  child  of 
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genius!  Let  m  leave  it,  in  the  i 
seek  the  boulevard,  under  the  piT)Ce<4 
Heaven.  Stormj  and  threatenii]^  u  i 
be^n  to  look,  witliiii  the  last  few  minol 
will  not  doubt  that  Heavea  will  have  n 


have  DOT; 


It  was  almoBt  dark.  Being  with  tlfij 
able  to  continue  m^  external  obsen-iaD 
quitted  the  window,  and  wallced  abou 
dbIoou. 

Half'paat  eight  chimed  &oin  the  peadul 

"  Madame  de  Saint-Clair  has  foigotlei 
thought  I,  "  or  else  her  toilet  is  a  little  U 
to-night." 

At  that  moment,  one  of  the  doors  a 
room  opened,  and  Mademoiselle  Lise  enl 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

MadtmoiseUe  Lise,  that  you  may  not  I 
norant  of  the  fact,  is  the  bitelligent  and  fa 
fenune-de-tLaml)re  of  Madame  de  Sainl-i 
This  girl, — natiuully  very  crabbed  and  disa 


able, — had,  at  the  prcactit  monient,  a  certtun 
amiable  and  gracious  air  which  made  me  tremble. 
— I  concluded,  at  once,  that  ahe  had  come  to 
me  with  some  unpleasant  message. 

"  Madame  wilt  not  go  out,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  lie  down,  by  a  violent  head-ache; — 
she  begs  that  Monsieur  will  not  wait  for  her 
iny  longer," — a^d  Mademoiselle  Use,  dissem- 
bling but  awkwardly  a  malicious  smile. 

As  for  me,  who  am  the  kindest  man  in  the 
world,  I  took  in  great  seriousness  the  sad  news 
that  Mademoiselle  Lise  had  brought  me, 

"  Now,  truly,"  said  I,  "  this  is  a  very  imper- 
tinent head-ache,  which,  wholly  unannounced, 
takes  the  liberty  to  enter  a  lady's  room,  while 
ahe  is  dressing!  Use,  say,  1  beg  of  you,  to 
Madame  de  Saint-Cl«r,  how  much  I  um  atflictetl 
at  leaving  her  in  the  arms  of  this  untimely 
Visitor." 

hereupon,  taking  my  hat,  I  departed,  not 
pviug  the  charitable  creature  an  opportunity  of 
long  enjoying  the  pleasure  which  she  might 
d5 
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TliaiUcs  to  the  somewhat  rich  stock  nf  philo- 
sophy which  I  possess,  and  whence  1  dniw,  in 
the  hour  of  need,  courage  t4(ainst  the  viciui- 
tudes  of  lite,  and  consolation  for  ita  sorrows !— tlw 
strttiige  indisposition  of  Mad&inc  dc  Swnt-Clair 
had  not,  at  the  worst,  affected  me  either  a  very 
long  time,  or  beyond  a  reasonable  nieoifiirr.  In 
bet,  I  was  employing  myself  in  considLTiiiK  tlie 
means  by  which  I  could  pass,  as  plcasniitly  lu 
possible,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  without 
her, — when  new  events  arose,  which  took  that 
burthen  off  my  hands. 

Scarcely  had  I  readied  the  end  of  the  Hue 
Vivienne, — and  nine  o'clock  was  striking  on  the 
clock  of  tlie  Palais  dclaBourse, — whentliu  storm 
with  which  the  sky  had,  all  the  evening,  b<-i'n 
charged,  at  length  burst  decisively  forth. 

As  I  entered  upon  the  Place  dc  la  Hoursc,  I 
was  attacked  by  a  fearful  gust  of  wind,  which 
rushed  into  the  Rue  Vivienne;  lifting  up   the 
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diut  in  thick  eddies,  luid  making'  dri 
ditnce  like  so  many  swings.  Then  a 
lightning:  niul  thu  uhnipt  tliunder-bori 
hugt-  drt)ps  of  rain  hegaji  to  descend.      i 

I  tunted  back,  and  endeavoured  to  n 
as  the  Galcric  Vivienne,  But  the  vid 
the  shower  left  no  time  for  this  ;  and 
eompelled  to  shelter  myself  under  the  6n 
cochere  that  I  found  empty.  As  chane 
have  it,  this  happened  to  be  the  very 
longing  to  our  M^asin  de  Modes ;  and 
quently,  fronting  the  window  of  the  ap 
of  Madame  de  Saint-Clair. 

There, a  few  stragglers,  surprised  like  m 
storm,  bad  already  eome  in  search  of  an  i 
and — while  the  rain  fell  in  torrentSj  » 
kennel  rose  against  the  walla — there,  cam 
more.  Poor  creatures,  who  seemed  to 
to  no  sex ; — strange  apparitions,  half  dr 
who  came  In  like  swimmers,  with  theii 
grotesquely  hooded  in  shawU  or  handke 
and  their  gowus  or  pantaloons  tucked  u 
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little  enough  regard  to  decency ; — each  face 
more  piteous  and  chop-lallen  tlian  the  other  ; — 
and  of  the  whole  of  which  I  would  here  give  a 
descriptive  inventory,  were  it  not  that  such  an 
episode  would  retard  too  greatly  tlie  march  of 
our  history. 

xn. 

The  hurricane  had  soon,  however,  spent  itaell'. 
The  greater  number  of  our  shipwrecked  compa- 
nions had  already  risked  tlieniselves  on  the  faith 
of  the  stars,  and  ventured  fortli  upon  tlieir  route. 
I  was  about  to  depart,  myself,  when  two  victims 
of  the  storm  passed  before  me,  more  cruelly 
ill-used  by  it  than  all  the  others  whom  I  hail 
just  liad  so  much  leisure  to  pity. 

At  first,  I  had  some  difficulty  to  recognize 
them; — I  could  not,  however,  be  mistaken— it 
was  HHE 1 — it  was  he  ! 

Yes!  yeal — it  uas  he!  It  waa  our  excel- 
lent and  miserable  husband,  drenched  in  every 
part,  Koakod  through  to  the  very  bonea ! 


It  was  she '.  It  wa«  our  chanmilg  gtt 
swamped  as  if  she  had  fallen  into  the  W 

As  for  her  hnt,^ — ulas !  I  knew  it  no  iM 
hiid  still  upoti  her  head  some  shr«ds  I 
some  streaming  flowers,  some  dishcrrelled 
but  they  had  neitlier  form  nor  name, 
hat  no  longer — it  was  no  longer  anjtbil 

Poor  drowned  bird!  Poor  youn^ 
Poor  trembling  hnnel !  Oh  !  what  wot 
have  given,  in  that  moment,  to  press 
m_v  bosom,  to  diy  thee  on  my  heart, 
thee  in  mine  arms,  to  wipe  thine  eyes 
garments  ! 

And  then,  each  of  us  had  so  much 
consolation  !  Together,  we  would  haw 
long,  and  not  without  tears,  of  the  uiitir 
of  that  hat, — dead  almost  in  the  momc 
birth,  and  which  only  tee  had  known 
diTstood ! 


XIII. 
But  a  disgrace,  which  was  entirely  ] 
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B  suddenly,  to  divert  me  from  this  disinter- 
ested and  generous  pity,  and  to  cballenge  its 
share  of  my  regrets  and  my  sensibility. 

The  young  wife  liad  entered  into  the  shop, — 
no  doubt  to  get  back  her  stmw  hat;  happy  still, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  yet  that  refuge  left,  to 
shelter  her  head  to  her  home ! 

A  hackney-coach,  which  splashed  uie  from 
head  to  foot,  stopped  before  the  shop.  There, 
whilst  I  vtui  mentally  offering,  to  those  who  had 
bestowed  upon  me  that  baptism,  the  benedic- 
tions usual  in  such  cases,  1  beheld  descend 
gaily  from  the  ominous  carriage,  and  enter, 
also,  into  the  shop — whom  do  you  think  ? — 
The  fair  modiste, — who  returned,  I  know  not 
whence ! 

But,  in  truth,  I  had  not  leisure  to  reflect  long 
on  that  subject, — nor  on  the  sad  spectacle  which 
she  was  about  to  witness  in  the  shop,  and  the 
pangs  which  would  penetrate  her  modiste's 
maternal  heart,  on  beholding  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  tempest  upon  that  hat, — no  doubt 
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the  loveliest  of  all  the  daugbtcTB  to^ 
puetic  liincy  had  ever  giren  birth ! 

The  driver  of  the  hackney -coach — pt 
hfuid,  apparently, — had  remounted  }itl 
was  about  to  depart,  when  he  was  ca 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  apartment  oi 
de  Saint-ClaJr,  by  a  shrill  and  squeak 
which  T,  at  once,  recognized  for  that 
moiselle  Lise. 

This  struck  nie  as  singular  • 

Tlie  coachman  turned  his  vehicle,  i 
up  before  the  door  of  the  house  of  Mi 
Saint-Clair. 

I  crossed  the  street,  in  haste,  and 
myself  agsinst  the  wall,  a  few  paces  be 
carriage. 

Can  you  ima^ne  to  yourself  my 
when,  after  waiting  several  minutes,  tli 
cochere  was  opened,  and  1  saw  emerge 
lighted  by  Mademoiselle  Lise,  ajid  eao 
n  very  handsome  Polish  officer, — M* 
Saint-Clair,  lovely  as  love,  and  dressed 
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angel,  in  a  low  robe  of  rose-coloured  crai>e, 
with  flowers  and  rilibons  in  her  hair? 

Madame  de  Sainl-Clair,  supported  by  the 
hand  ul'  her  gallant  knight,  ascended  tlie  coaeb, 
with  that  perfect  grace  which  she  communicates 
to  her  slightest  gestures — to  her  simplest  move- 
ments. The  Polish  officer  followed,  and  placed 
himself  by  her  side. 

"To  the  Opera!"  said  he  to  the  coachman, as 
he  closed  the  door. 

And  the  coach  departed,— splaJshing  me  all 
over,  a  second  time. 


XIV. 

There  was  no  room  for  doubt.— I  was  sacri- 
ficed! 

Madame  de  Saint-Clair  had  loved  me  three 
days! — The  gauze  hat  had  lasted  three  hours! 

I  returned  slowly  home, — very  sad  and  ver^' 
I  wet, — making  grave  and  profound  reflections  on 
the  instability  of  women's  affections, — and  of 
their  hatsl 
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Chapter  I. 


Matthew  Guichard  was  the  son 
Guichard,  loclfsinitli,  in  the  Hue  Sainfe 
He  was  about  sc^'euteen,  of  the  middle 
slitiii  nenouB,  and  pale.  He  had  small 
lin^f  grey  eyes ;  and  thin,  silky  brown  h« 
countenance  indicated  a  sing^ilar  mix 
ctmning:  and  simplicity ;  and  his  livid  i 
complexion  had  that  unhealthy  and  sh 
nppcarance  so  common  ainoug  the  chili 
the  ]>oor  and  working  classes  in  Paris, 

In  his  moral  constitution, — if,  indeed, 
:i    moral   constitution, — Matthew    was    ii 
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laacivious,  lazy,  and  gluttonous ;  he  was,  more- 
over, a.  scoffer  and  a  bully.  He  was  neither 
m£de),  nor  believer,  nor  sceptic ;  but  of  a  stoical 
indifference  in  matters  of  religion ; — never  in- 
voking tlie  name  of  God,  but  in  a  manner  so 
4eteatable,  that  be  had  much  better  not  have 
invoked  it  at  all  But,  in  truth,  we  must  not 
hear  too  hard  upon  him  on  this  account ;  for 
the  very  first  words  which  his  fiither,  fonnerly 
an  artillery-man,  taught  him  to  utter,  were  the 
most  fidgbtful  ouths.  These  lessons  formed  the 
recreation  of  the  old  soldier,  when,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  be  was  seated  near  his  extinguished 
forge.  He  would  then  place  young  Matthew 
upon  bis  knee,  and  listen  with  delight  to  the 
len^ado  oaths  lisped  forth  by  the  child.  Some- 
times his  wife  would  talk  of  prayers,  and  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  the  infant  Saviour ;  but  Jean 
Guicbard  would  reply,  "  Peace,  woman!  I  don't 
should  be  either  a  niaeca- 


roni  parson  o 


1  tliis  respect,  Matthew  did  not  disiip- 
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«M  no  niMoroni  pwMn,  i 

Jnidt. 

When  Iio  wu  ten  jremn  old,  be  wad 
hiu  mother — imalt  oM  men — steal  oU  in 
thi'  iihop  to  ruino  the  wind — da  do  wotfc-^ 
■ouiid  tlircHhiii^  from  his  father — aAd 
whole  iay»  from  home.  At  twelve,  I 
nlrcndy  comincnci-d  liis  career  of  gaQanti] 
biokfn  Imiiji*— liwitt-ii  the  watch — and  h 
r[>iiii>  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  low  bUi:k| 
and  tho  Fuiiambules,  who  frequent  the  i 
thwitro  of  the  Amhigu. 

Ah  ho  advanced  in  years,  so  his  misde 
oronaed ;  and  the  torrent  of  his  ofiencea  I 
HO  Ktronji  thnt  it  threatened  to  sweep  aw 
reputation,  the  honour,  and  the  savings  c 
Ouit-hiinl,  tits  father;  who  had  iu  vain  o] 
III  it,  ill  the  form  of  a  dyke,  sundry  elm  ai 
eiiilKols  broken  upon  the  back  of  his  sor 
tJiew,  but  witliout  improving  the  habits 
youth.      I'Wtunati'ly,  .Teun   Guichard   n 
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H^  bered  an  old  proverb,  common  with  the  Pari- 
I  BBna,  which  represents  a  ship  as  a  sort  uf  moral 
cess-pool,  into  which  all  tlie  filtli  and  rubbbh  of 
socit-'ty  is  thrown.  Tlius,  when  a  _Youtli  of  con- 
dition commits  one  of  those  cgregioiu  lullica, 
which  never  occur  but  at  the  dawn  uf  manhood, 
there  ia  a  meeting  of  tlie  family,  and  a  grave  re- 
solution passed,  that  the  young  Don  Juan  must 
bo  shipped  off  to  the  West  Indies,  to  encounter 
the  hard  rubs  of  Ufe,  until  he  bo  polished  down 
into  discretion. 

So  also,  when  a  young  villain,  the  terror  of 
the  neighbourhood,  puts  no  longer  any  ri'siratnt 
upon  his  enormities,  aAer  being  threatened,  in 
succession,  with  the  commissary,  a  prison,  and 
the  gaUics,  the  climax  is  wound  up  by  saying, 
"  He  must  be  sent  to  sea  ;" — which  prove*  the 
high  estimation  in  which  a  sea-faring  lil'e  is  beld 
in  France. 

Now  it  happened  tliat,  one  morning,  Jean 
Guichard  entered  Iiis  son's  bed-room,  who,  1 
know  not  by  what  chance,  had  slept  at  home. 
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On  opening  his  e^-es,  Mattliew  shud 
lit.-  perceived  that  Ills  father  had  do  cm 

"  He  is  certainly  going  to  strai 
iliought  the  lad. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Mattliew,"  said  oldi 
coolly  :  "  thou  art  now  fifteen  years  ol 
most  consummate  scoundrel  I  know ;  I 
no  effect  upon  you,  and  you  will  dis' 
^allows.  I  have  been  a  soldier,  but  am 
man  ;  and  things  cannot  therefore  go  t 
do.     You  must  come  with  me  to  Havr 

"Whenr 

"  Immediately ; — dress  yourself." 

Matthew  said  not  another  word ;  bui 
ment  his  clothes  were  on,  he  cast  a  aly  j 
the  door;  then  making  a  sudden  bolt, 
moment  upon  the  stairs.  But  his  & 
\\'atched  his  motions,  and  Matthew,  all 
ulting  in  the  anticipation  of  his  escape 
muscular  grip  of  his  father's  huge  iiauds 

"  Softly,  lad — not  so  fast,"  said  Jean, 
iftling  Mattliew  into  the  shop,  he  ord 
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wife  to  call  a  cab,  into  which  the  lather  and  son 
mounted, — a  big  tear  starting  in  the  eye  of  the 
latter,  when  lie  saw  his  inollier,  in  iin  agony  ol' 
grief,  throw  herself  upon  her  knees  near  the 
fiii^e,  and  sob  as  if  her  heart  was  bursting. 

From  the  cab  Matthew  passed  into  the  dili- 
gence, accompanied  by  his  father,  who  left  lihn 
not  an  instant.  The  next  raomiug  they  arrived 
at  Havre. 

In  every  commercial  eea-port  t<»wn  in  France, 
there  are  certain  tavern-keepers  who  supply  un- 
employed seamen  with  board  and  lodgings  upon 
credit.  Aa  soon  as  the  latter  are  hired,  they 
pay  their  tavern  bill  out  of  their  advance  of 
wages  ;  and  on  their  return  from  sea  spend  at 
the  same  tavern  the  money  they  have  earned 
diuring  the  voyage.  Then  credit  again  succeeds 
to  ready  money ;  and  this  goes  on  until  a  wave 
off  Cape  Horn,  or  a  tropical  squall,  puts  an  end 
to  these  alternate  days  of  dearth  and  abundance. 
It  is  in  these  taverns  that  the  masters  of  vessels 
recruit  their  crews }  and  to  the  landlord  of  one 
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fully  Opposing  liis  lather's  will ;  but,  finding  the 
odds  against  him,  he  tjuietly  resigned  himself  tu 
his  bte. 

"  Come  Matthew,"  said  Jean  Guicbard,  "  em- 
brace thy  old  fatliL'r.  Behave  tliyself  well,  cor- 
rect thy  errors,  and  we  shall  meet  again,  boy." 

"  Never !"  rephed  Matthew,  drawing  back 
from  the  paternal  embrace,  and  wlustUng  a  tune 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  as  he  followed  the 
capt^. 

"  But  if  lie  were  never  to  return !"  thought 
Jean  Guichard.  "  Bah  !  a  stray  pigeon  always 
relunis  to  the  dove-cot." 

Nevertheless,  Jean  Guichard  was  very  sad 
for  a  long  time  after  hjs  son's  departure. 

Chapter  II. 

Meantime,  five  days  had  elapsed  siuce  the 
Ciuirming  Louisa,  a  brig  of  180  tons  burtheo, 
bound  to  Pernambuco,  had  left  Havre,  bearing 
oS*  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  Guichard  family  i 

VOL.  til.  £ 
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stomach  turned  inside  out.  No  such  thing. 
The  Parisian  was  not  at  all  sick;  he  nibUed 
his  biscuit,  tore  his  salt  junk  with  his  iron 
teeth,  drank  two  rations  of  wine, — because  he 
stole  one  from  a  sailor  belonging  to  his  mess, — 
tlien  went  upon  the  forecastle  to  smoke  liis 
pipe. 

"  Has  the  motion  of  the  vessel  no  effect  upon 
you,  you  young  savage  ?"  said  an  old  sailor,  who 
expected  not  only  to  laugh  at  the  contortions  of 
the  Parisian  during  his  sickness,  but  to  drink 
his  wine  for  him  when  he  should  be  too  ill  to 
notice  it. 

"That's  nothii^  newl"  Matthew  boldly  re- 
plied. "  I  have  played  too  often  at  balancing  in 
the  Champs-Elysees,  and  rode  too  often  upon 
the  Russian  swing,  for  that,  to  have  any  effect 
upon  me." 

This  answer  was  accompanied  with  clouds  of 
smoke,  which,  for  an  instant,  concealed  every- 
thing around  from  the  Parisian.  When  the 
smoke  disappeared,  the  smiling  face  of  the  cap- 
e2 
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how  dared  you  go  aloft  as  fast  as  we  could! 
You  know  it  was  only  to  flatter  the  officers," 

"  Yes,"  roared  the  others,  in  chorus,  "  he  did 
it  on  purpose." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  the  Parisian :  "  if  any 
one  of  you  will  flght  me  alone,  let  us  each  take 
one  of  those  pointed  irons  (looking  at  two  mar- 
line spikes),  and  we  «ill  see  wliich  is  the  hest 
man." 

"  Done,"  replied  the  orator, 

"  The  father  decidedly  deserves  to  he  keel- 
hauled," thoUf[ht  the  captain  :  "  the  son  is  a  tine 
fellow." 

The  captain  having  interposed  his  authority-, 
the  dispute  ended ;  but  the  fight  took  place  in  the 
evening,  and  the  Parisian  was  the  conqueror. 

From  tliat  day,  nobody  on  board  presumed  to 
molest  our  hero,  who,  "  enjoyed  the  esteem  of 
bis  superiors  and  the  friendship  of  his  com- 
rades."' 
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Chapter  III. 


Had  the  captaia  been  endcnn 
fiieuln'  of  anaJysis,  he  certainly 
oiled  it  into  acdon  nith  regard  to  1 
of  Matthew  GuiehanL  But  the  i 
nerpT  analyzed;  he  contented  li 
beatiiig  the  Panaiao  or  overwbelmii 
favours,  according  to  his  opinion  a 
deserts.  Without  amusing  himsel] 
effects  to  causes,  he  appreciated  o 
he  then  made  up  hia  accounts,  as  I 
and  paid  the  balance — kicks  or  I 
buffet  or  a  glass  of  grog,  as  mi^t  bi 

Meantime,  two  years  had  gone 
wliicli  it  is  difhcult  to  say  whether  tl 
was  in  (avour  of  buffets  or  glasses  tx 
in  point  of  feet,  our  hero  was  neithe 
worse  than  at  first.  A  young  mind 
purcliing  atmosphere  of  Paris,  becou 
ed,    and    preserves    for    ever    the    & 
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Thus  Mattliew  had  brought  with  him,  and 
maintaiaed  tliat  careless  idleness,  ihat  nervoua 
and  ingtantaneous  activity  which  characterize 
bis  race.  He  liad  preserved  that  febrile  exalta- 
tion which  would  makf  him  leap  the  most  fright- 
fiil  gulph  ;  but  he  had  none  of  that  continuous 
and  patient  strength  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  climb  a  mountain. 

If  there  was  anything  laborious  to  do  in  fine 
weather,  the  Fahsian  was  sluggish,  lazy,  and 
taciturn ;  but  when  the  wind  whistled  and  the 
thunder  roared,  it  seemed  as  if  the  stomi  pro- 
duced a  re-action  on  his  iiiit^ible  temperanieni. 
and  centupled  his  strength  and  energy.  In  such 
times  he  was  seen  at  the  yard-arm  in  the  post  of 
danger,  as  cool  and  steady  as  an  old  sailor;  for 
there  he  had  neither  a  weight  to  lift,  nor  an  oar 
to  handle,— *he  had  only  to  tie  a  reef,  or  to  cut  a 
rope.  He  risked  his  life,  it  is  true,  but  then  it 
was  not  in  doing  anything  laborious  and  Sa- 
tiguing.  As  soon  as  the  fine  weather  returned, 
Matthew  Guicbard  sunk  into  his  former  apathy. 
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and  became  what  he  was  before — ^Wfast  t 
aiau  always  is  and  always  will  be — ^lazy,  id 
fond  of  '  '  '  t.  because  he  possess 
vivaciou  uresque  spirit  of  the  fi 

populace,-  inning   because    he   m 

strong,  a  y  his  gab  (let  ua  be  pa 

tliis  vulgari  il  alone  can  convey  the. 

tng,)  he  had  gain*  1  a  wondeiiul  sacendani 
tlie  crew,  and  even  the  captain  himself. 

No  matter  whether  the  Pariaian  was  ] 
ironS)  sent  up  the  ahrouds,  or  stuted  i 
rope's  end,  he  lost  not  a  sin^  joke, 
suigle  roouthM,  nor  was  his  sleep  »  wis 
sound.  He  would  take  off  everybocty;  tl 
tain  first,  with  his  hoarse  voice,  his  half 
eye,  and  his  fitvourite  oath.  The  grey 
coat  and  the  oilskin  hat  were  alone  want 
make  the  portrait  perfect.  Then  the  hea 
had  his  turn;  his  twisted  leg  and  stupid  a 
ing  were  hit  off  with  exquisite  facility. 

Then  came  the  bacchanalian  songs,  a 
romances,    and  fragments  of  comedies. 
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dnmes,  and  comic  operas,  which  Matthew  gave 
out  in  broad  and  characteristic  declamatiou. 
imitating  the  gesture  and  voices  of  the  favourite 
Parisian  actors- 
Nobody  could  resist  Matthew's  fuii.  Every- 
thing was  forgotten  in  listening  to  liini; — the 
helmsman  steered  wrong;  nobody  slept  on  hoard ; 
the  hammocks  were  deserted;  and  the  open  aiul 
simple  countenance  of  the  sailors  might  be  seen, 
crouching  in  a  circle  around  him,  listening  with 
imperturbable  gravity  to  his  readily -coined  and 
most  monstrous  lies. 

As  Sot  Matthew,  he  continued  to  be  astonish- 
ed at  nothing.  The  sailors  had  anticipated 
much  from  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  negroes, 
and  palm  trees,  and  sugar  canesj  and  many 
things  beside,  would  produce  upon  him.  All 
this,however,had  no  effect.  The  eternal  "That's 
nothing  new!"  disconcerted  all  their  liopes. 
Matthew  bad  seen  n^toes  at  Robinson,  palm 
trees  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  had  bought 
sugar  cane  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  had  actimlly 
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made  a  cup  &oin  a  cocon-Dut  aheU  fin  i 
tress.  What  was  to  be  done  witlt  so  e> 
dkal  an  carganization  ?  Be  silenC  and 
and  that  is  what  the  crew  did. 


CnAPTEB   TV,    ^MB 

It  was  on  a  Sunday.  The  Chantung 
generally  employed  in  voyages  to  th 
Indies,  had,  on  this  occasion,  been  &eij 
Cadiz,  whither  ahe  carried  Bordeaux:  w 
was  to  bring  back  sherry  iu  return. 

The  Parisian,  surfeited  with  the  Weal 
with  negro  wenches  and  women  of  colom; 
aony  for  the  change;  and  no  sooner  ' 
brig  safely  moored  along-side  the  qw 
Matthew,  at  a  single  bound,  found  bin 
shore,  with  thirty  francs  iu  his  pocket,  i 
crowned  and  wide-brininied  straw  hat  u 
head,  decked  out  in  a  pair  of  white 
and  a  blue  jacket  with  anchor  button 
shirt  collar  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  A 
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berries,  a  love-present  from  a  lady  of  Mar- 
rinique. 

The  Parisian  vfas  endowed  with  a  prodigious 
philological  faculty.  His  process  was  simple, 
and  it  enabled  him  to  solve  every  difficulty, 
without  exception  of  language  or  idiom. 

His  method  was,  simply — whenever  he  askotl 
an  BngUehman  to  direct  him  on  his  way,  he 
would  imitate,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  the  ridicu- 
lous patou  given  to  the  English  in  the  French 
plays.  In  addressing  a  German,  his  language- 
underwent  a  slight  modification,  as  it  also  did 
when  he  spoke  to  an  Italian  or  an  American, 
It  is  true  that  this  method  was  not  alwaj-s  suc- 
cessful; sometimes,  indeed,  foreigners  who  would 
very  probably  have  understood  him  had  be  ad- 
dressed them  in  proper  French,  could  not  com- 
prehend his  jargon.  This  he  attributed  to  oli- 
stinacj,  ill-breeding,  or  national  jealousy ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  Matthew  Guiehard 
was  not  troubled  with  that  embarrass meni 
and  timidity  generally  felt  by  a  foreigner  in  a 
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country  whose  language   he   does    not   undw-        ' 

8Und. 

Thus  the  Pansian  walked  on  with  as  iinn  &        ' 

step,  and  as  li 

sif  he  hadatndied        j 

for  seven  years  t 

ar   of  Rodriguez  ?        , 

Bcma  at  Badajw 

As  Matthew  i 

;  coup-d'eeil  piea«d 

bim.      That  an 

titude,  thoae  ptcto-       J 

resque  costumes,  the  men  with  small  haU  and 

long  brawn  cloaks,  the  women  with  satin  cv  silk 
shoes,  those  small  feet,  short  petticoats,  dnnn 
fitting  closely  to  the  shape,  and  natural  flowers 
scattered  with  so  much  taste  among  their  dark 
and  luxuriant  hair — their  gait,  their  walk,  tlieir 
taiero, — all  this  excited  the  ardent  attentitm  ctf 
our  young  hero,  who  mentally  C(Mupared  these 
beauties  with  the  women  of  colour  in  the  West 
Indies. 

As  he  passed  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  ramparts,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  per- 
ceived a  female  near  the  top,  ascendii^  the  re- 
maining  steps   viith   great   speed.     This  rapid 
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ascent  enabled  him  to  perceive  a  beautifully 
moulded  leg  and  Andaluaian  foot,  whicb  induced 
him  to  run  up  the  steps  himself,  and  over  take  the 
feir  lady  who  displayed  such  charms.  Aa  he  pos- 
sessed much  more  of  assurance  than  of  timidity, 
he,  with  great  familiarity,  approached  the  young 
prl — ^for  she  was  a  young  girl,  and  a  very 
pretty  one  too — and,  looking  in  her  face,  suid,  in 
a  kind  of  French  patois,  which  he  made  to  re- 
semble'  Spanish  in  sound  as  much  as  possible, 
"  Spanish  girl,  you  are  very  beautiful !"  The 
young  girl  blushed,  smiled,  and  doubled  her 
pace  aa  she  drew  the  hood  of  her  mantle  over 
her  head. 

"  Where  the  devil  did  I  learn  Spanish  ?" 
ejaculated  the  Fariaian,  certain  of  having  been 
understood,  and  foUuwing  with  eager  steps  his 
new  conquest. 

Just  opposite  to  the  Custom-house,  tlie  lady 
descended,  turned  her  head,  looked  at  the  Pa- 
risian, crossed  the  little  square  de  la  Torre,  and 
entered  an  adjoining  street. 
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side  of  a  head  adorned  with  shining  ebou  hair. 
Next  came  a  grey  monk  bearing  a  lantern,  on 
the  glass  of  which  were  painted  figures  of  men 
in  the  midiit  of  flames.  He  pointed  to  these 
figures  witli  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
presented  a  money-box  for  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory. 

Everybody  knelt;  some  gave  money,  utliers, 
in  whispers,  pointed  out  the  Parisian,  who  was 
leaning  upon  the  back  of  the  lanterned  monk, 
and  endeavouring  thereby  to  raise  himself,  so 
that  he  might  try  to  discover  bis  fair  Anda- 
lusian. 

At  this  moment  a  splendid  slirinc  of  gold, 
set  with  jewels,  and  containing  the  arm  of  St, 
Sereno,  excited  the  general  attention  and  re- 
spect of  the  multitude.  Our  hero  alone,  who 
had  remained  standing,  interrupted  the  general 
silence  by  one  of  those  cries  peculiar  to  the 
populace  of  Paris,  which  are  sometimes  heard 
at  the  theatres  of  tlie  Boulevards.  The  lact  is, 
he  thought  he  distinguished  the  black  mantle 


made  every  o 

that  the  PuisiBR  I 

his  hut  on,  befiare  th{ 


a.  Ion  murmur,  but  itj 
a  stonn  getting  to  it 
of  iinptident  and  stern 
the  Paii^an,  it  hurst  I 
MeanUme  the  Hosti 
fringes  of  gold  reflectl 
the  sun,  its  waving  a 
the  monks  of  La  Mi 
ating  tJte  beautiful  pq 
pressed ; — the  rash  P^ 
his  resistance.  He  hd 
u-idi  both  hands,  and  | 
phemies.  that  no  one  J 
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oomtnenced  bctneen  an  athletic  Andalusiaii  ami 
our  frieiid  Matthew,  the  latter  sprung  baek  to 
avoid  a  blow,  and  fell  at  the  I'ett  ot'  ihf  Avtli- 
bishop,  who  was  behind  him,  and  accidentally 
Kceived  a  rude  shock.  On  seeing  tikis,  the  mul- 
titude cried  out.  Sacrilege  !  Impiety  !  Down 
"Witli  the  Frenchman  !  The  tumult  became 
jdreadful ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  the 

prelate,  knives  were  drawn,  and but  we  draw 

•  veil  over  the  huiriblt;  end  of  the  Parisian. 

The  French  Consul  took  up  the  matter ;  but 
aa  it  was  proved  tliat  tlie  Parisian  was  the  ag- 
gressor, tlie  captain  could  obtain  no  redress. 

In  bad  weather  the  Parisian  was  not  much 
regretted.  But  when  tlie  sea  was  calm,  and  the 
Charming  Louisa  performing  quietly  her  dx 
knots  with  ft  steady  breeze,  something  was  found 
wanting  to  the  comforts  of  tlie  crew ;  and  the 
sailors  used  to  point  with  regret  to  a  hencoop 
upon  which  the  Parisian  always  seated  himself 
to  tell  his  wonderful  stories. 
;.   Kver  since  his  death  this  hencoop  has  been 
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J,  lecuDdo 
Ominei  et  ncwlri  memoiem  gepulchro 

Scaipe  querelam. — Hor.  iii.  Ode  li. 


iRREB  generatious  had  passed  away  since  the 
ttandard  of  France  floated  over  the  turrets  of" 

he  Kremlin,  and  over  the  PyramidB — that  agt' 
of  military  royalty,  parUamentary  royalty,  and 
ftii^al  democracy,  had  run  its  course,  and  passed 
■  fatal  gates  which  Qy>ei\  upon  the  abyss  of 
ftemity,  and  which  time  itself  passes  not  twice. 
.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  a  muddy  and  rapid 
Itream,  at  some  distance  firom  the  sea,  and  near 
to  a  wealthy  and  populous  city,  stood  a  aeigneu- 
rial,  though  modest  mansion,  of  graceful  and  al- 
most modem   architecture,  slieltered   from   the 
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t\t  none  were  strangers  to  each  other.  They 
pBisted  of  the  old  Count  Richard,  (he  had  no 
her  name  in  the  country,)  his  children,  and  his 
'  cliildren's  cliildren. 

The  Count  had  already  reached  an  advanced 
age  1  but  his  simple  and  mild  manners,  the  La* 
bitual  calmness  of  his  mind  and  temper,  and  tlie 
strength  of  a  naturally  healtliy  constitution, 
upon  wliich  excess  had  never  proved  its  baneful 
influence,  retarded  in  hiai  that  sad  and  inevit- 
able debility  which,  in  the  midst  of  life,  is  tlie 
commencement  of  death. 

Each  evening,  when  the  last  gleam  of  day- 
light had  disappeared,  the  whole  family  assem- 
bled round  the  Count,  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  mansion.  This  apartment  was  large,  lined 
\dth  plain  gray  wainscot,  and  a  bronze  lamp 
was  suspended  fironi  the  ceiling.  On  one  side 
of  a  chimney  of  white  marble  was  an  immense 
ann-chfdr  of  green  morocco  leather;  it  was  old, 
mutilated,  and  worm-eateu  ;  but  the  Count,  who 
always  punctually  occupied  it,  held  it  in  great 
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He  was  old  enough   to   have  witnessed  the 

Dverses  of  fortune  which  hi^  grandfather  had 

■ndeigoiie.     He  was  bom  during  the  first  ad- 

in,  of  wliich  the  latter  was  a  member, 

1  all  seemed  to  prosper  and  succeed  with 

He  afterwards  saw  him  stru^ling  against 

,  then  retreating  bcfoie  them,  then  re- 

kinmig  to  )iis  high  office ;  always  a  devoted  and 

f-immoLated  victim,  whenever  the  extreme  of 

1  threatened  the  prince  and  the  state. 

;   Richard's  precocious  intellect,  cultivated  with 

^e  most  assiduous  care,  was  already  developed 

and  matured,  when  a  dreadful  reverse  of  fortune 

justified  the  forebodings  of  the  faithful  minister, 

by  overturning  the  frail  edifice  of  his  fortune, 

and   throwing  him,   proscribed   and  a  captive, 

Latnong  the  fragments  of  a  soiled  and  broken 

I  tfaxone.    Richard  liad  penetrated  into  Viucemies, 

the  Luxembourg,  and  Ham.     He  had  seen  the 

I  pofierings  of  his  graiidslre,  and  felt  the  profound 

K;^HUiU<m  which  they  inspired.     He  had  played 

Ivpon  the  pUtforui  of  the  donjon,  and  had  sat 
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ins  to  mail,  it  always  selects  virtue  to  afflict 
misfortune  1 
"  '  What  matters  it  that  misfortune  leads  to 
lime?  Such  is  the  ordinary  eourae  of  tilings, 
all  men  know  it.  What  need  have  we,  then, 
a  common  and  sterile  lesson,  which  no  longer 
rises,  and  therefore  teaches  nothing  ?  Those 
t  offerings,  by  which  the  great  faults  of  the 
liman  species  are  expiated,  require  victims 
ithout  blemish.' 

"  I  well  remember,"  continued  the  Count, 
that  deserted  court.  You  might  have  tancied 
auTHclf  among  those  poor  recluses  who  say  to 
other  whenever  they  meet,  '  Brother,  we 
It  die  r 

'  Yes,  certainly.*  my  grandfather  would  say, 
f  the  evil  was  deep,  inveterate,  perhaps  incu- 
If  ever  extreme  attempts  werejustifi- 
4ble,  it  was  at  that  period.  Only  there  was 
Still  room  for  delay.  Wlio  knows  that  if  the 
.enemy  had  not  been  attacked,  he  would  have 
ipBsked  anything;  or,  risking  everything,  whether 
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!  tlie  only  external  worka.  Pamlle!  to  the 
COUth-eaat  ramp&rt,  and  at  its  foot,  flowed  the 
I  of  the  Duke  of  Ajigouleme.  The  river 
Sonime,  upon  wliose  banks  the  town  is  built, 
I  not  (ar  oC  In  the  court-yard  were  two 
llliabby  brick  buildings,  used  as  barracks.  The 
«tate  prison  was  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  these 
'buildings.  It  was  there,  my  dear  children,  that, 
[  a  small  and  dismal  room,  I  used  to  see 
your  great-grandlather,  calm,  patient,  asking  for 
nothing,  complaining  of  no  one,  and  forgetting 
none  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  save 
tliose  which  appertained  to  himself  only.  He 
bad  graven  above  his  mantel-piece  the  simple 
and  mysterious  device  of  Philip  the  Bold — 
Moult  me  turtle .' 

"  There  was,  however,  in  this  castle  one  thing 
deserving  of  notice.  I  mean  the  eastern  tower, 
which  still  bears  the  constable's  name.  It  was 
B  rough  and  heavy  mass  of  stone-work,  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
And  its  walls  were  thirty-two  feet  thick.  Tiiree 
f2 
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and  that  only  at  a  distance. — '  Look 
A  that  tree,"  said  my  grandfather  to  me  one 
Aaj;  '  it  waa  planted  by  a  celebrated  man.  called 
Bourdon,  one  of  the  founders  of  llie  French 
Xepublic,  and  whom  that  same  repubhc  rewarded 
'hy  incarceration  in  this  prison.  Captive  as  he 
he  still  obstinately  adhered  to  his  political 
0eed,  and  planted  on  yonder  spot  a  young  tree, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  folly  of  the  times, 
he  consecrated  to  liberty.  Nature,  in  its  turn, 
cruel  derision,  chose  tliat  the  tree  of  liberty, 
withered  and  dead  everywhere  else,  should 
flourish  in  a  prison.  It  still  flourishes,  my  son ; 
but  when  will  liberty  flourish  ? 

You  will  no  doubt  ask  me,  (he  continued,) 
what  the  tree  of  liberty  was.  It  was  a  symbol, 
my  son — a  powerless  and  inefficient  symbol — 
which  awoke  no  recollection,  excited  no  emo- 
tion, and  had  in  itself  nothing  to  inspire  enthu- 
But  that  tree  could  not  kill  the  tree  of 
the  Cross,  which  alone  is  the  true  symbol  of 
l&erty  upon  earth.'" 


a., 
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•L  III  his  pcrHon,  a  number  of  ideal  beings  arc 
pursued,  tliemselvcs  comprehending  a  ho8t  of 
others.  In  opposing  liim,  you  cotitend  Against 
■  principle,  a  theory,  or  a  power,  of  which  he  is 
Ibe  expression  and  image.  You  would  love  hiin, 
iperhaps,  were  he  but  himself;  but  in  crusliing 
1,  you  crush  tliat  into  which  he  is  transfoniit^. 
His  enemies  are  nut  his  own,  but  the  cnt-niieti 
ef  those  oiUy  whose  friend  he  is. 

'  Let  your  thoughts  and  feelings  soar  then 
i^>ove  personalities :  1  have  no  quarrel  of  my 
own;  do  you  have  no  resentments  or  regrets. 
Let  all  your  animoiiitieg  merge  iii  the  love  of 
your  country.  The  future  is  deep  and  impeiu- 
trable ; — it  will  perhaps  be  as  favourable  to  you  (is 
the  present  is  fatal  to  mc ;  and  should  you  ever 
obtain  power,  remember  my  sufTerings,  only  to 
avoid  making  others  endure  them.  To  avenge 
jne  would  be  a  treachery  to  myself, 

'  Revenge  is  often  an  injustice,  but  oftener 
gUU  a  ikult.  For  one  enemy  of  whom  you  rid 
yourself,  how  many  new  ones  do  you  raise  up 
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iniquity  of  a  sentence,  when  its  execution  ie 
eluded  ?  Were  I  to  accede  to  your  wishes,  I 
should  destroy  its  wickedness  by  my  own  fault; 
i  should  almost  efface  its  injustice  by  putting  an 
and  to  its  operation.  I  must  remain  here,  to 
bear  daily  testimony  of  its  violence ;  it  ia  right 
Hiat  my  auiferingB  should  be  pn^nged,  that 
diey  may  imprint  upon  my  existence  a  deep  and 
lasting  memory.  It  is  for  them  upon  whom  its 
lesponaihility  weighs  to  get  rid  of  me  if  they  can. 
I  shall  certainly  not  save  them  the  trouble. 

'  Besides,  my  children,  reflect  a  moment. 
Plana  of  this  description  are  not  executed  with- 
out exposing  to  some  risk  those  who  favour 
tiiem.  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  ever  expose 
any  one  to  the  least  danger!  The  few  yean  I 
have  to  live  are  not  worth  such  a  price. 

'  The  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity  re- 
fused to  escape,  even  from  death.  So  noble  a 
determination  would,  at  present,  perhaps,  elicit 
furprise.  True,  it  is  scarcely  comprehensible ; 
and  who  would   even  imagine  that  it  could  be 
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^         '*"'^rf*  .         ^  ^   Count  of 


^^  ^^^      ^  of  Ham  performed 


»4^  .at  unhappy  battle  of 

"nL  g^  *c  heroic  Count  of  Blois 

.  ^mperor  Baudouin  fell  into 

King  of  Bulgaria. 

jA  another  Lord  of  Ham  killed  at 

jf  Mondhery,  at  the  very  moment 

cit-arms  of  Louis  XL  had  put  to  rout 

X  wing  of  the  Count  of  CharoUais. 

<  Nezty  we  may  mention  the  crafty  and  de- 

jfiS£oy  Heiiberty  that  disloyal  Lord  of  Ham  and 

Vernumdoisy  who  despoiled  his  master  without 

jiffing  to  use  the  spoil,  and  basely  put  him  to 

death  at  Peronne,  after  having  retained  him  in 

captivity    six    years.     The    illustrious    queen 

Sdgiva,  wife  of  the  betrayed  monarch,  succeeded, 

lyy  her  courage  and  talents,  in  saving  her  son, 

then  an  infant,  from  the  clutches  of  the  usurper, 

and,  after  paving  his  way  to  the  tlurone,  fought 
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thflm,  Buffered  the  crown  of  the  Greek  ero- 
perora  to  encircle  the  brows  of  a  Count  of 
Flanders, 

" '  Tliree  years  after,  Hues  of  Ham  performed 
great  feats  of  arms  at  that  unhappy  battle  of 
Adrianople,  in  which  the  heroic  Count  of  Blois 
perished,  and  the  Emperor  Baudouiii  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  Bulgaria. 

"  '  There  was  another  Lord  of  Ham  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Moiitlhery,  at  the  very  momcat 
the  men-at-arms  of  Louis  XI.  had  put  to  rout 
the  left  wing  of  the  Count  of  Charoilaia. 

" '  Next,  we  may  mention  the  crafty  and  de- 
ceitful Heribert,  that  disloyal  Lord  of  Ham  and 
Vermandois,  who  despoiled  his  master  without 
during  to  use  the  spoil,  and  basely  put  him  to 
death  at  Feronne,  after  having  retained  liim  in 
captivity  six  years.  The  illustrious  queen 
Edgiva,  wife  of  the  betrayed  monarch,  succeeded, 
by  her  courage  and  talents,  in  saring  her  son, 
then  an  infant,  from  the  clutches  of  the  usurper, 
and,  after  paving  his  way  to  the  throne,  fought 
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began,  in  HI  1 ,  that  hateful  and  bloody  struggle 
which  so  long  divided  hia  house  and  that  of 
Orleans.  The  Flemish  troops  who  composed 
his  army  had  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  the 
lesistance  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  surrender 
cS  the  town,  it  was  given  up  to  sack  and  pillage, 
"  and  all  the  churches  and  edifices,"  says  Mon- 
■trelet,  *'  were  consumed  by  fire ;  even  the 
Abb^  itself,  from  whence  only  six  or  seven 
monks  escaped." 

"  '  It  rose,  however,  from  its  ashes ;  but  in 
1414  it  was  taken  by  John  of  Luxembourg,  and 
again  sacked.  Twenty  years  after,  it  was  re- 
taken by  Laliire.  But  this  time  it  was  sum- 
tnonedin  the  name  of  the  king  to  siurender.  The 
inhabitants  ofiered  no  resistance,  and  the  troops 
of  Charles  committed  no  acts  of  violence. 

"  '  Look  there,'  said  my  grandfather,  pointing 
to  the  gate  of  the  fortress ;  '  it  was  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  that  gate,  that,  in  1595,  D'Hu- 
mieres  was  killed — that  valiant  soldier,  at  whose 
death  Heniy  IV.  shed  tears.     Gomeron,  who 


1 

foUy.     His  son,  H^^H 
occupied  the  castle,*^BH 
a  weakness  of  another  kin 
know  not  with  wliut   expi 
two  of  his  brothers  to  the 
Brussels.     Wlien  the   latl 
power,  he  wanted  to   takt 

ened  Gomeron's  mother,  w 
llie  fortresa,  to  send  her  thi 
soiia  in  a  dish,  if  there  was 
dering  tlie  plate.     DorvilU 
Iher-in-law,  who  had  taken , 
nant  at  tliia  base  treacherj 
D'Humieres,  who  came  am 
oiards  in  the  town,  was  tw 
lost  kiUed  by  a  jaqsltft  ^ 
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fifteen  hundred  Spaniards  who  defended  it,  put 
to  the  sword. 

"  '  Their  general  was  then  carrying  on  the 
siege  of  Catelet.  Irritated  at  their  defeat  and 
the  loss  of  the  town,  he  caine  to  Ham  by  forced 
marches,  siunmoncd  the  castle  to  surrender,  was 
received  with  cannon,  halls,  and,  not  succeeding 
in  taking  the  place,  he  hung  the  unfortunate  Go- 
meron  under  the  walls.  A  tree  wga  shown  but 
a  few  years  since  bearing  the  name  of  tliat  un- 
happy man ;  it  was  the  one  which  had  served  for 
Im  execution. 

"  '  Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  subse- 
quent, a  foreign  army  again  laid  siege  to  Ham. 
Ten  artillery-men  and  eighty-seven  veterans  com- 
posed the  whole  of  the  garrison.  The  besieging 
army  amounted  to  no  leas  than  thirty  thousand 
men.  The  resistance  was  long  and  able ;  it  led 
to  a  most  honourable  capitulation.  A  record  of 
this  noble  proof  of  the  courage  of  our  soldiers, 
is  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
fortress. 
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WttL  what  bravery  he  bad  fought  before  Liege, 
and  at  Montlbeiy.  He  bears  the  odium  of  tlte 
snares  Into  which  he  drew  Charles  the  Bold, 
without  placing  in  the  opposite  scale  the  cri- 
minal league  against  him,  or  the  poisoner  Hardy 
•ent  by  his  vassal  of  Burgundy  to  destroy  him. 
On  the  BUHpicioua  evidence  of  Brantome,  the 
death  of  his  brother  is  rashly  imputed  to  him, 
although  the  latter  died  seven  months  after  the 
supposed  period  of  his  being  poisoned;  and 
made  a  will  a  few  days  before  his  death,  ap- 
pointing Louis  XI,  then  absent,  his  heir.  Louis 
was  parsimonious,  cruel,  implacable ;  but  he 
once  repented  not  having  pardoned.  He  was  an 
unnatural  son,  and  a  bad  father.  He  took  ven- 
geance, by  the  death  of  Agnes,  of  the  influence 
won  by  her  beauty,  and  punished  by  an  atro- 
doUB  death  the  doubtful  crime  of  Nemours. 
He  was  a  king  according  to  the  spirit  of  hb 
people  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  dis- 
playing still  more  abihty  in  adverse  fortune  than 
in  prosperity.    If  he  laid  many  snares  for  others, 
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part  I  shall  ever  render  him  the  tribute  due  to 
his  high  character.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and 
rincerity,  wlio  followed  only  from  afar  those  who 
influenced  his  opinions.  He  waa  perhaps  the 
«ily  one  among;  the  many  orators  of  the  same 
party,  who  was  not  below  the  rcpulation  he  had 
Acquired.' " 

■  Next  came  the  particulars  which  the  good 
<dd  Count  Richard  had  collected  respecting  the 
priaoners  of  Ham  Castle.  "  There  were  few  of 
importance,"  said  his  grandfather.  "  The  succes- 
mve  goveniments  preferred  sending  the  latter  to 
Vincennes  or  the  Bastille,  both  of  which  were 
nearer  and  more  secure. 

A  King  was,  however,  confined  there — a 
betrayed  and  spoliated  King — a  lawful  sovereign 
<rf  France.  When  that  perfidious  vassal  the 
Goant  of  Vermandois,  seized  upon  the  person  of 
tile  too  conlidjjig  Charles  III,  he  confined  hiui, 
at  first,  says  the  Clironjcler  Frodnarl,  '  in  a  for- 
tress of  his  own,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Soniuie.' 
He  next  removed  him  to  another  at  Chateau- 
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a  narrow  dungeon  in  the  tower,  and  died  there 
with  a  great  reputation  tor  sanctity.  The  fulth- 
fiil  long  went  to  pray  by  the  side  of  the  stone 
which  served  for  his  pillow ;  and  female  votaries 
touched  it  with  their  garments.  This  was  a 
sunjile  and  affecting  devotion,  paid  tu  misfor- 
tune ;  and  a  marvellous  virtue  was  attributed  to 
it,  and  not  without  reason. 

"Another  tradition  is  prevalent,  of  more  recent 
date  and  less  uncertain  in  its  details.  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Lautrec,  handsome,  ardent, 
and  formed  for  extremes — qualified  for  excess 
of  virtue  or  excess  of  rice — had  met  vrith  a 
youi^  girl,  graceful  and  handsome  as  himself, 
but  chaste,  pious,  full  of  candour  and  modesty. 
Lautrec  loved  her  with  the  whole  ardour  of  his 
soul — with  furious  and  extravagant  passion.  The 
young  girl  was  also  surprised  by  love ;  but  her 
love,  tliough  strong,  was  pure  and  innocent. 

"  Her  condition  was  obscure,  and  she  had  no 
fortune  to  make  up  for  it.  He  for  a  time  ima- 
gined that  her  love  for  him  would  overcome  her 


"  Lautrcc  had    no  licfl 
pride  of  his  father,   uid  ' 
tempt  it.     The  useless  pi 
him,  became  a  deep-seate< 
The    hue    of  heahh   fled 
features  became  thin  ant 
lost  their  brilliancj.     He 
morose,  and  taciturn.     Hj 
wlio    addressed   him,    an 

'■  Lnutrec  had  ail  uucle^ 
arrived  at  the  highest  dJ 
and  }iad  alTCays  e^-inced  gr 
This  uncle  remarked  the 
and  character,  and  put  ml 
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his  importunities.     Lautrec,  yielding  at  length, 
allowed  liis  secret  to  escape. 

"  The  morals  of  this  period  were  not  of  the 
purest  kind;  and  it  was  not  usual  to  treat  love 
so  seriously.  The  uncle  undertook  to  plead 
for  his  nephew.  He  saw  the  young  girl,  and 
exhausted  every  artifice,  every  means,  to  sitake 
hex  resolution.  Sometimes  he  besought  her, 
far  Lautrec's  sake,  to  renounce  her  love  for  hiui, 
in  order  that  the  object  of  her  affection  might 
be  &eed  from  an  engagement  which  was  fast 
destroying  him.  At  others,  he  offered,  if  lo>'e 
were  not  sufficient,  to  add  immense  wealth,  as 
«n  indemnity  for  the  sacrifice  he  solicited  for  His 
nephew.  Another  time,  seeing  that  her  affec- 
tion was  so  deeply  rooted  that  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  sacrifice  it,  he  offered  her  fld^ice  of 
another  kind  ;  gi^'iug  her  to  understand,  that 
any  hope  of  a  legal  union  being  impossible,  she 
had  no  remedy  but  to  yield,  if  she  could  not 
conquer  her  passion. 

"  But  the  virtue  of  the  young  girl  was  not  less 
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was  the  only  answer  he  r 
girl ;  and  he  fled  in  confua 

"  At  the  same  instant  I  _ 
object  of  his  love  shed  abua 
marks  of  the  most  violent  a 
man,  in  affiight  and  trepidal 
of  such  agitation, 
immediately,   without  i 
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ga\  do  t  Overcome  by  her  own  ciaotion  aod 
Lautrec's  impetuosity — luiabic,  in  her  astoniah- 
ment  and  indignation,  to  calculate  or  foresee 
the  consequences,  she  suifered  some  imprudent 
words  to  escape  her  lips,  and  Laulrec  either 
learned  or  guessed  the  treachery  of  his  uncle. 

"  Tliunderstruck,  his  niind  became  troubled 
and  his  reason  tied.  He  ran  and  seized  his 
arms,  followed  his  uncle,  found  him  at  the  altar 
covered  with  the  emblems  of  liis  priestly  dignity, 
struck  him  to  the  earth,  and  left  him  wallowing 
in  his  blood. 

"  A  dungeon  in  tlte  Castle  of  Ham  was  long 
the  refuge  allotted  him  for  his  crime  and  mad- 
ness. He  had  been  there  forty  years,  when 
the  revolution  of  1789  broke  out;  he  was  then 
set  at' liberty  ;  but,  forgotten,  reputed  dead,  and 
disowned  by  his  family,  he  no  longer  found  food 
or  shelter.  Tlie  town  of  Ham  took  pity  upon 
him,  and  paid  a  poor  woman  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  procure  him  food.  He  survived  his  free- 
dom but  three  months.     Perhaps  he  might  have 
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by  the  Govemraent  which  had  dared  to  order 
its  infliction. 

'  AJmost  at  the  same  period  Cjtme  that  other 
victim,  the  same  Prince  I'oUgnac,  whom  fate 
has  a^ain  brought  hither;  an  unliappy  prince, 
whom  an  inexorable  fatality  seems  to  pursue. 
He  was  then  implicated  in  the  catastrophe  of 
Moreau,  Pichegru,  and  George  Cadoudai ;  he 
haa  since  been  impheated  in  still  greater  min- 
fortunes.  He  began  life  vntU  a  long  captivity, 
and  has  again  become  a  captive  in  Itis  declimng 
years." 

The  old  Count's  memory  was  inexhaustible. 
The  recollections  of  Ham  pleased  him.     There 

a  one  point,  however,  ujwn  wMch  no  one  pre- 
amned  to  ask  him  any  questions.  He  liad  often 
be^un  the  recital  of  the  actions  of  his  unfur- 
tunate  grandfather,  and,  each  time  he  had  under- 
taken it,  his  emotion  had  prevented  him  from 
proceeding.  An  agitation  of  thia  kind  was  now 
considered  too  dangerous  for  his  advanced  age. 
But  one  day,  the  youngest  of  his  grandchildren 
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YOU  aU  of  you  knew  the  kind-hearted  1 
dore,  upon  whose  tomb  I  have  just  been  strew- 
ing flowers  and  praj-ing  that  the  earth  may 
bear  lightly  upon  his  remains.  In  the  present 
article,  I  purpose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  his 
memory. 

Twenty  years  had  elapaed  since  Theodore 
withdrew  &om  the  world — for  what  purpose 
was  a  secret.  He  seemed  always  absorbed  in 
thought,  but  none  could  tell  the  subject.  His 
whole  time  was  passed  amidst  books,  and  people 
hinted  that  he  was  writing  one  that  would  su- 
persede the  use  of  all  others.     This  was  a  mis- 
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me  if  you  again  forget  to  put  quarto  pockets 
to  it." 

Politics)  whose  singular  chances  have  raised 
so  many  fools  to  affluence,  had  no  power  to  dis- 
turb his  meditations.  They  put  him  out  of 
temper,  ever  since  the  ill-judged  ex^iedition  of 
Napoleon  to  the  north,  which  had  raised  the 
price  of  Russia  leather.  He  approved,  how- 
ever, of  the  intervention  of  France  in  the  afiairs 
of  Spain.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a  ^ood  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  chivalric  romanees  and  Van- 
cioneroa."  But  the  army  paid  no  attention  to 
such  things,  and  he  was  raortilied.  Wlien  the 
aShir  of  Trocadero  was  mentioned  to  him,  he 
ironically  replied  with  the  single  word  Roinan- 
eero,  which  made  him  pass  for  a  liberal. 

But  the  memorable  campaign  of  M.  de  Bour- 
mont  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  delighted  hi»i. 
"  Thank  heaven,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  have  mo- 
roccos from  the  Levant  very  cheap!"  This 
made  him  pass  for  a  Carlist. 

Last  summer  he  was  walking  in  a  crowded 
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night,  when  he  was  wrilhiag  uuder  the  horrors 
of  the  night-mare.  "  You  come  in  time,"  said 
he,  kjsaiag  her,  "  to  prevent  me  from  dying  of 
pain  and  affright.  I  was  Burrouiidcd  by  mon- 
sters who  would  have  given  me  no  quarter." 

"  And  what  monsters  can  you  dread,  my  love, 
you  who  never  injured  any  one?" 

"  It  was,  if  I  correctly  remember,  the  shade 
of  Purgold,  whose  fatal  scissors  were  lopping  off 
an  inch  and  half  of  the  margin  of  my  beautiful 
unbound  Aldine  volumes;  whilst  that  of  Heu- 
dier  pitilessly  plunged  into  an  acid  the  most 
perfect  of  ray  princeps  editions,  and  withdrew  it 
quite  white.  But  I  have  good  reason  to  think 
that  they  are  both  in  purgatory  at  least." 

His  wife  fancied  he  was  talking  Greek,  which 
he  knew  a  little,  by  the  token  that  three  shelves 
of  his  library  were  loaded  with  Greek  books, 
whose  leaves  he  had  not  yet  cut.  Thus,  he  never 
opened  them,  beuig  satisfied  with  showing  them 
to  his  intimate  friends,  and  stating  with  llic 
most  imperturbable  assurance,  by  looking  at  the 
g5 
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been  visited  by  those  champions  of  the  presB 
who,  in  February  last,  burnt  the  Archbishop's 
library.  We  were  more  fortunate  on  the  Quai 
aux  Fleura,  where  we  found  plenty;  but  of  what 
sort?  All  wliich  the  journals  had  been  prais- 
ing for  a  month  past,  and  which,  as  usual,  had 
found  their  way,  from  the  author's  study  or  the 
bookseller's  shop,  to  where  you  take  your  choice 
of  volumes  for  half  a  &anc.  Philosophers,  his- 
torians, poets,  novelists — works  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  upon  which  the  most  pompous  and  puffing 
advertisements  had  not  been  able  to  confer  im- 
mortality, remained  neglected  and  mildewing  in 
these  stalls,  until  the  term  of  their  presump- 
tuous existence  should  have  gone  by.  I  there 
opened  the  satined  pages  of  my  own  octa\-os, 
which  I  discovered  among  the  works  of  some  half 
dozen  of  my  friends, 

Theodore  sighed,  but  it  was  not  at  seeing  the 
offipring  of  my  imaguiation  exposed  to  the  rain, 
from  which  the  oil-cloth  was  but  an  inefficient 
protection. 


It  waa    on    that    spot, 
Monmergue.f  in   his  wi 
tice,  and  the  wine  Liabov 
prolonged  their  scienti£<i 
was  hence  that  the  renei 
every  day  a  toise  of  raii 
self,  and  for  which  he 
room  in  any   one  of  h 
crammed  with  hooks   ei 
how  many  times,   on  ai 
wished  he  had  the  modi 
Oir  the  elastic  capsule  < 

Eugene  Barbier,  wai  many  jei 
of  Bridgewater.— rr. 

t  A  judge  of  the  Cour  Hoji 
ouary  and  bibUoririli*.    H. 
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which  could  have  covered  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
ftnd  was  easily  carried  in  the  breeches-pocket. 
Now,  all  here  is  lajnentable !  You  see  nothing 
but  stupid  scraps  of  that  modem  literature, 
which  will  never  become  ancient  literature,  and 
whose  existence  evaporates  in  twenty-four  hours 
like  that  of  the  flies  of  the  river  Hypanis.  It  is 
a  literature  worthy  of  the  charcoal  ink  and 
execrable  paper  bestowed  upon  it,  and  that 
even  with  regret,  by  certain  typographers  lost 
to  ail  sense  of  shame,  and  who  are  as  stupid  as 
the  books  they  print.  But  it  is  profaning  the 
name  of  books  to  bestow  it  upon  such  trash  in 
black  and  white,  which  is  no  better  than  the 
dirty  rags  &oni  which  their  odious  paper  is 
made.  From  this  time,  the  open  book-stalls  on 
the  quays  will  form  but  a  chamel-house  for  con- 
temporary fame," 

He  again  sighed,  and  so  did  I,  but  &om  a 
difierent  feeling.     I  was  anxious   to  get  him 
.   away ;  for  his  excitement,  which  went  on  in- 
creasing, seemed  the  precursor  of  an  alarming 
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"  Behold,"  he  continued,  "  that  shop  with  the 
green  walls.  It  belongs  to  the  worthy  Crozet, 
the  moat  amiable  of  our  young  booksellers,  and 
the  one  who  can  best  distinguish  a  binding  by 
the  elder  Derome  from  a  binding  by  the  younger 
,  Derome.  He  is  the  last  hope  of  the  last  gene- 
ration of  bibliophilists,  if  such  can  still  exist  in 
our  barbarous  times.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  to- 
day enjoy  his  conycrsation,  from  which  I  always 
learn  something.  He  is  now  in  England,  where, 
by  way  of  reprisals,  he  is  disputing  with  our 
rapacious  invaders  from  Soho  Square  and  Fleet 
Street,  the  precious  relics  of  our  own  beautiiiil 
language,  foi^otten  during  two  centuries,  on  the 
ungrateful  land  which  produced  them.  Made 
animo,  generate  puer /"— 

"  But,"  said  he,  turning  back,  "  this  is  the 
Pont-des-Arts,  whose  useless  platform  will  never 
support  upon  its  ridiculous  baluster,  only  a  few 
inches  wide,  the  noble  trisecular  foho  which, 
with  its  binding  of  sow's  hide  and  its  bronze 
clasps,  has  rejoiced  the  sight  of  ten  successive 
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print  of  the  reveries  and  follies  of  thia  iron 
age." 

Theodore  sighed  still  deeper,  and  seemed 
getting  worse  and  worse.  We  came  at  length 
to  that  splendid  bazar  of  literature,  tlie  noble 
Uterary  auction-room  of  Silvestre,  in  the  Rue  des 
Bons-Enfans ;  a  place  honoured  by  the  learned, 
and  where,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
more  inestimable  curiosities  have  succeeded  each 
Other  than  ever  were  contained  in  the  Ubrary  of 
the  Ptolemies, — which  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  not 
burnt  by  Omar,  notwithstanding  what  historians 
say.  I  never  saw  so  many  splendid  volumes 
together  as  in  this  room. 

"  Woe  to  those  who  part  with  such  treasure," 
said  I  to  Theodore. 

"  They  are  either  dead,"  he  replied,  "  or  they 
will  die  of  grief." 

Bat  the  room  was  empty.  Even  the  indefati- 
gable M.Thouret  was  not  to  be  seen  there,  making 
with  the  most  patient  accuracy,  upon  carefully 
prepared  cards,  fac-similes  of  the  titles  of  works 
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"  Well !  I  see  in  this  only  my  usual  ill-fortune. 
But  pray  who  are  the  purchasers  of  these  trea- 
sures, which  would  do  honour  to  the  libraries  of 
the  De  Thous  and  Grosliera  of  the  day  t" 

"  As  usual.  Sir,"  replied  M,  Silvestre ;  "  this 
fine  old  edition  of  the  Classics,  these  old  and  per- 
fect copies  autographed  by  celebrated  savaDB, 
uid  these  philolt^cal  rarities,  of  which  neither 
the  Academy  nor  the  University  ever  heard, 
belong  to  Sir  Richard.  They  are  the  share  of 
the  English  Lion,  to  whom  we  yield,  with  good 
grace,  the  Greek  and  Latin  we  no  longer  under- 
stand. These  beautiful  collections  of  natural 
history,  and  these  master-pieces  of  iconography, 
are  the  property  of  the  Pruice  of  £ssling,  whose 
taste  for  study  leads  him  to  so  noble  a  uae  of 
hia  immense  wealth.  These  Mysteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  these  phenix  Morahties,  of 
which  there  is  no  second  copy  in  existence,  cu- 
rious specimens  of  the  attempts  of  oiu'  ancestors 
at  dramatic  composition,  are  destined  to  augment 
M.  de  Soleime'a  beautiful  hbrary.     These  merry 
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iuBbcument  many  times  to  die  book,  verified 
over  and  over  agaiu  the  correctness  of  the  mea- 
sure, then  uttering  some  words  which  I  did  not 
understand,  changed  colour,  and  feU  fainting 
into  my  anna.  With  great  difficulty  I  conveyed 
him  to  a  coach.  My  entreaties  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  of  this  sudden  grief 
were  long  of  no  avail.  He  neither  spoke  nor 
■eemed  to  understand  what  I  said  to  him.  At 
last,  seemingly  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  his 
feehngs,  he  exclaimed,  "  In  me  you  behold  the 
most  miserable  of  men!  The  volume  I  mea- 
sured is  the  Virgil  of  1676,  upon  targe  paper,  of 
which  I  thought  I  possessed  the  giant  copy,  and 
this  volume  is  longer  than  mine  by  the  twenty- 
&urth  of  an  inch.  My  enemies  might  almost  he 
justified  in  saying  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch !" 

I  was  thunders truclt.  Poor  Theodore  was 
delirious. 

"  The  twen^-fourth  of  an  inch  1"  he  repeated 
furiously,  threatening  heaven  with  his  clenched 
hand. 


1 

fourth  part  of  an  ine^^^H 
ill  the  most  delicate   a^ 
1                        "  Not  of  consequence !"  he 
the  twenty-fourth  port  of  a 
of  1676?     Why,  it  was  the 
inch  ihat,  at  M.  Cotte's,  ai]| 
'                            to  the  price  of  the  NerU  Hi 
you  consider  as  nothing  the 
of  an  inch  in  a  bodkin  tlu 

1                           heart  r 

At  length  we  arrived.     <* 
part  of  an  inch !"  said  he  to  i 
"  The  twenty-fourth  part  d 
the  latter  to  the  cook,  who  ct 
"  My  paroquete  has  escape 
young  daughter,  in  tears.     ** 
leftonenriwKrfiei    "U 
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"  The  people  have  revolt^  in  the  South," 
obsen-ed  the  old  auiit,  who  wa^  reading  the  even- 
ing paper. 

"What  the  devil  do  the  people  meddle  about?" 
replied  Theodore.  "  The  twenty-fourth  part  of 
WD  inch !" 

"  Your  farm-house  at  Beauce  has  been  burnt 
down,"  said  liis  servant  to  him,  as  he  helped  liim 
into  bed. 

"  It  must  be  rebuilt,"  Theodore  replied,  *'  if 
the  estate  is  worth  the  expense.  The  twenty- 
fourth  of  an  inch !" 

"  Do  you  think  Uiis  attack  dangerous  ?"  said 
the  nurse  to  me. 

"  You  have  not  read,  ray  good  woman,  the 
'  Journal  of  Medical  Science,'  or  you  would  not 
ask  that  question.  You  had  better  send  for  a 
priest." 

Fortunately  the  parish  priest  called  at  that 
moment)  to  enjoy,  as  usual,  a  little  conversation 
with  Theodore,  about  a  thousand  literary  and 
bibliographic  curiosities,  from  a  love  of  which 
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replied.  "  Do  you  l>eUeve  in  the  Trinity  ?"  he 
continued,  addressing  Theodore. 

"  How  should  I  not  beheve  in  the  famous 
volume  '  De  Trinitate,'  by  Servot,"  answered  the 
latter,  raising  liimself  upon  his  pillow,  "  when  I 
aaw  iptUsimu  ocnlig,  at  Mr.  Macarlhy's,  a  copy, 
for  which  that  gentleman  had  paid  seven  hun- 
dred Uvres  at  La  ValUere's  sale,  fetch  only  tlie 
trifling  sum  of  two  hundred  and  tlfleen  francs  ?" 

"  We  do  not  understand  each  other,"  ex- 
claimed the  worthy  Pastor,  a  Utile  disconcerted. 
"  I  ask  you,  my  son,  whetlicr  you  believe  in  the 
di^-inity  of  Jesus  Clirisl  ?" 

"Weil,  well,"  Theodore  replied,  "we  need 
only  explain  our  meaning.  But  I  will  maintain 
i^aisst  all  opponents,  that  the  '  Toldos-Jeschu,' 
from  which  that  ignorant  Fas<iuin  Voltaire  took 
»o  many  stupid  lies,  is  no  more  authentic  than 
Hie  Utousand  and  One  Nights ; — that  it  is  only 
a  contemptible  rabbuiicat  absurdity,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  library  of  a  man  of  em- 
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Simonian.  He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  For 
a  long  time  he  spoke  not ;  and  we  should  havi' 
supposed  him  dead,  if  on  approaching  him,  1 
had  not  heard  him  mutter,  "  Tlie  twenty-fourth 
of  an  inch  !  God  of  justice  and  mercy,  how  will 
you  restore  me  tWs  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch, 
uid  in  what  manner  will  your  Omnipotence  re- 
pair the  irreparable  miatate  of  the  binder !" 

A  bibliophilist,  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
coiled  soon  after.  He  was  told  that  Theodore 
was  dying,  and  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  had  been  speechless. 

"  I  will  try  that,"  replied  his  friend ;  and, 
turning  to  Theodore,  *'  Pray,"  said  he,  "  by  what 
error  in  numbering  the  pages,  do  you  distin- 
guish the  good  Elzevir  of  CtFsar,  published  in 
1635?" 

"  163  for  145,"  replied  Tlieodore. 

"  Very  right.  And  the  Terence,  published  in 
the  same  year  V 

"  108  for  104." 

"  Excellently  well,"  saJd  Theodore's  friend ; 
h2 


"  1  kaow  your  uuuor 
pMlisl,  "  but  it  is  notluii{ 
About  a  week  ago,  I  wiaat 
iiyiuous  salt»,  which  one  c 
of  bj-  the  placard  at  the 
1527,  as  beautiful  os  your 
tian  vellum,  »itb  pointed 
renewed." 

AU  Theodore's  faculties 
in  one  idea.  "  Are  you  q 
were  pointed  ?" 

"  Like  the  iron  of  a  la] 
replied. 

"  It  was  thun,"  said  The. 
tiiu'  itself." 

, "  I*    —        W,    >.^  «n 
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wit  and  talent,  and  champagne.  I  arrived  tliree 
minutes  after  the  work  was  knocked  down." 

"  Sir,"  said  Theodore  in  a  fury,  "'  When  a 
VintJaettine  edition  is  to  be  sold,  people  do  not 
dine," 

This  last  effort  exhausted  the  remainder  of 
his  strength,  and  the  animation  which  this  con- 
versatiou  had  kept  up,  was  like  the  action  of  the 
bellows  upon  an  expiring  spark.  His  lips,  how- 
ever, murmured  once  more,  "The  twenty-fourth 

an  inch !"     But  these  were  his  last  words. 

From  the  moment  we  lost  all  hope  of  his  re- 
covery,his  bed  was  rolled  into  his  library,  and  we 
took  down  for  him  whatever  volume  seemed  to 
catch  his  eye,  keeping  it  before  him  as  long  as 
we  thought  it  would  gratify  him.  He  died  at 
midnight,  between  a  Deseuil  and  a  Padeloiip, 
his  two  hands  lovingly  pressing  a  Thouveiiin. 

Next  day  we  followed  his  remains  to  the 
grave,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of 
afflicted  morocco-leather  dressers,  and  we  after- 
wards placed  upon  his  tomb  the  following  in- 
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Chapter  I. 

How  beautifiil  she  is! Y- 

know  her. 

You  have  more  than  once,  no  doubt,  on  a  tint? 
day  in  July  or  August,  between  fo\u-  and  fi^■e  in 
the  afternoon,  mingled  with  the  elegant  crowd 
whom  fashion  entices,  and  a  rcfreslung  coolnexn 
retains,  within  those  broad  vistas  overshadowed 
by  luxuriant  foliage,  wliich  distinguish  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  the  royal  residence. 

Or  else,  on  a  serene  evening,  when  the  iizure 
of  the  sky  is  gradually  melting  into  (he  darker 
hue  of  night,  your  steps,  heavy  with  the  weight 


puSs  aC  aatAsi 
modem  Exquisites.  Id 
out  int^laphor.  _tou  hav4 
at  the  Tufleiies,  ttnd  i 
Bouie^-ard  de  Coblentc. 

Well !  in  one  or  othe 
terrea  of  voong  ladies  i 
young  coquettes,  and  of* 
if  jour  practised  eye,  qui 
ing  countenances  and  gr 
mined  those  fascinatiiig  j 
enamelled  like  the  flowe 
penetrated  into  those  hei 
adorned  and  all  lovely — y 

Seen  whom  ? 

Why,  the  young  lady  > 
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airj,  and  so  elegant— whose  delicate  features 
beam  with  intellect,  whose  smile  is  so  fascinating, 
and  whose  look  sparkles  with  wit ;— if,  before 
such  a  being,  your  feet  have  seemed  chained  to 
the  groiuid,  you  must  have  exclaimed  instinc- 
tively, "  Heavens !  what  a  lovely  creature !" 

Now,  such  an  expression  as  this  is  never  lost. 
— It  must  have  been  heard,  and  the  object  of 
it  has  blushed  with  pleasure. — Her  still  hand- 
some mother  has  eniiled,  whilst  her  prudt-nt 
and  careful  aunt,  always  on  the  alert,  has  sud- 
denly drawn  over  the  beautifiil  shouldcra  of 
the  thoughtless  girl,  the  waving  and  fugitive 
Barege  handkerchief,  under  which  a  zephyr  was 
at  play. 

This  young  lady  is  an  angel,  a  fairy,  a  being 
made  up^of  loveliness.  See  the  wit,  and  play- 
iulness,  and  intellect,  which  sparkle  from  under 
her  long  silken  eye-lashes!  She  counts  but  seven- 
teen  summers,  and   has  all  their  charms. 

You  could  not,  in  your  dreams,  fancy  it  more 
lovely  being ;  and   if  you   will  promise    to    be 
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elegance,  of  music,  of  dancing,  of  poetry,  of 
eloquence,  and  of  that  magic  art  of  speaking 
with  the  eyes  and  features  aswitli  the  tongue  ; — 
for,  in  all  celebrated  boarding-schools  at  Paris, 
young  ladies  are  instructed  in  the  dramatic  art. 

To  enumerate  her  accomplishments  in  a  few 
words,  Amanda  is  the  prodigy  of  the  day.  She 
knows  almost  by  heart  Walter  Scott,  Byron, 
Cooper,  Hugo,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Laniartine. 
Her  mind  has  blossomed  under  the  rays  of 
romanticism.  She  has  read  little  of  Racine, 
nothing  of  Fcnelon ;  and  her  brow,  tncureled 
with  pearls,  reddens  and  turns  aside  in  disgust 
at  the  uncourlJy  Langutige  of  the  '  Malade  Ima- 
ginaire.'  But  Amanda,  fed  with  the  fruitful 
manna  of  our  modem  master-pieces,  has  an  ear 
fm  the  ingenuous  accents  of  '  Marion  Dclomie,' 
and  an  eye  for  the  modest  proofs  of  Antony's 
love. 

To  all  these  qualities  of  a  brilliant  and  well- 
cniltivated  mind,  I  must  add,  that  this  amiable 
like  all  pretty  women,  possesses,  in  u 
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to  whom  she  is  betrothed,  is  coming  to  Paris  lo 
marry  her. 

Ah! 

Yefl,  a  young  man  of  provincial  aimplicity. 
He  is  even  novr  moat  probably  on  the  high  road 
to  felicity,  in  the  mail-coach. 

Oh !  plague — what  a  pity ! Does  he  come 

from  Gonesse  or  Pontoise  ? 

You  are  not  very  wide  of  the  mark — he  comes 
from  Avallon. 

Happy  cousin ! 

Eh!  what! But  perhaps  you   expect   to 

see  a  Dumolet  ?  Are  there  any  such  now  ?  Do 
not  fancy  either  that  he  is  a  hero  fram  the  new 
manufactory — a  brawny,  hiind»}me,  dangerous 
youiig  fellow,  with  red  hair,  and  b  somewhat 
pale  complexion,  swearing  by  St.  Christopher 
and  by'r  Lady  ! — -who  never  enters  your  house 
but  through  the  wmdow,  in  preference  lo  the 
door,  and  that  always  sword  iu  hand,  and  with- 
out either  guide  or  candle,  groping  liis  way  as  he 
can,  and  trusting  to  the  friendly  light  of  the  pale 


cif  a  beiii^  to  be  tiC^^^^H 
Sucli  is  not  fjen^^^H 
citizens  of  Avalloii;  nor  is 
/Vioanda'a  betrothed.     The 
not  a  hunting-liom  upon  b 
iiaiii ;  neither  does  he  carrj 
pocket,  like  Antony  ;   mor 
alas!  make  a  fiill  confessii 
illej^timate  nor  a  vagabon 
ctindid,  honest,  and  well-bi 
knew  his  lather  and  icspec* 
19  gifted  with  little  wit.  but « 
has  a  i-ouud  and  smiling  ■ 
himself  close  up  to  the  ears, 
provincial  education,  ^ossei 
unto  rIietoric,reTEres  BoDa 
at    th^  mune  -o£-  C««owi^ 
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In  a  word,  he  is  so  unsophisticated,  that  he  takes 
off  his  hat  before  a  lady,  and  believes  thai  love 
speaks  and  expresses  itself,  just  as  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Tibulius  and  Ovid,  by  modest  hhishes, 

timid  glances,  and  tender  respect, The  poor 

cousin  is  far  behind  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  a  provincial 
town,  the  progress  of  maniieTS  cannot  keep  pace 
with  their  rapid  flight  in  the  metropolis. 

Nevertheless,  to  counterbalance  his  being  a 
little  romantic,  and  as  an  excuse  (or  being  bom 
in  lawftj  wedlock,  as  attested  by  an  extract 
from  the  baptismal  register  of  his  parish,  the 
happy  cousin  brings  with  him  in  the  mail-coach 
a  rent-roll  of  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year,  per- 
fectly classic,  ajid  arising  from  a  noble  landed 
inheritance; — he  likewise  brings  a  heart  never 
before  touched,  and  all  the  pure  passion  of  h 
first  love. 

The  c»usin  is  arrived,  lie  has  been  received 
like  a  prince, — and  a  prince  loo  wlio  is  well 
received. 
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On  the  morrow,  the  young  lady  displayed  her 
KccompUshmenU.  Neitlier  the  linnet  nur  the 
ightingale  ever  uttered  strains  so  melting  as 
those  of  Amanda.  On  the  piano,  her  fingers 
■eemed  to  be  those  of  Zephyr  himself  hovering 
over  the  keys.  Noblet  and  Taghoni  have  lesa 
of  grace  in  their  motions,  less  of  the  voluptuous 
in  their  steps  and  attitudes. Lastly,  no  deli- 
cate and  ma:<terly  pencil  ever  better  depicted 
upon  vellum  the  beauty  of  nature.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  some  beauties  which  it  would  have 
pleased  the  fiistidious  taste  of  the  cousin  much 
better,  had  they  been  placed  under  the  folds  of 
&  modest  drapery,  rather  than  under  the  eyes  of 
a  young  lady.  But  he  was  informed  that  these 
ihingB  were  not  objected  to  at  Paris ;  that  they 
were  to  be  found  in  all  works  of  art ;  that  they 
'  mere  objects  of  study,  and  every  body  wa« 
accustomed  to  thein.^ — Well!  custom  becomes 
jaw be  it  so!  The  country  cousin  was  re- 
conciled to  the  works  of  art  and  objects  of 
ily ;  and  he  still  remained  entranced. 
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brilliancy  by  the  animated  bloom  upon  hev 
cheeks,  followed  in  their  career  the  motions  ol' 
the  fiery  destriers  and  their  intrepid  riders. 

"  Mama !  there  is  the  young  Duke— Speak 
to  the  chevalier  ;  don't  you  see  liim? — How  do 
you  do,  Arthur? — Look,  mama!  see  how  well 
Alfred  aits  his  horse!  Ah!  inama,  there  is  the 
handsome  singer  who  is  so  much  in  fashion ; 
pray  ask  him  to  dinner.  Apropos,  Isidor,  have 
you  still  your  sorrel  mare?  Pay  attention, 
aunt,  the  Baron  is  bowing  to  us.     Ah  !  heavens! 

Stop,  I  beg  pardon Albert,  I  have  dropped 

my  fan 

Not  an  Exquisite  passed  without  receiving  a 
bow  and  a  smile  &om  Amanda. 

"  Ho!  ho!"  thought  the  country  cousin,  "  my 
betrothed  seems  upon  very  familiar  terms  with 
a  great  many  handsome  young  men!  But  per- 
haps this  is  another  Parisian  custom.  We  art- 
no  doubt  too  rigid  in  the  country. Besides, 

she  is  so  beautiful  that  she  eamiot  appear  with- 
out attractiog  general  admiration." 
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Tlie  poor   cousin,  however,  he^ 

4>vit  he  contiuued  to  lore  herj 

lovely '.  _„J 


Chapter  V.       J 
The  Mama   gave   a    ball    on     d 
dny- 

A   liall  al  Paris!- When   the 

were  tig:bted  up,  and  the  omnpany 
cousin  from  Avallon  fancied  himself 
of  Oljmpus,  and  imagined  he  bohe! 
of  Venus.  Nevertheless,  certain  g" 
black,  and  without  any  appearance  o 
iu  some  degree  his  mythological  illuaii 
and  he  found  their  dress  wonderful 
fur  such  nn  occasion.  But  then  Aniai 
lovely  Amanda  !^she  seemed  a  com 
FJora,  Agiaia,  and  Terpsichore — of  ai 
and  all  tlie  Graces,  under  the  form  a 
of  a  sylpii,  of  a  fairy,  of  an  angel.  1 
sliorl,  u  young  lady  of  Paris,  at  a  bal 
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All  the  elegant  cavaliers  whom  they  had  met 
at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  many  others 
besides,  had  long  claimed  their  turn  to  dance 
with  her,  and  eacli  taken  his  inscription  in  num- 
bers. The  poor  country  cousin  applied  rather 
late ;  and  could  only  obtain  her  promise  to 
dance    the    seventeenth    set   with    him.     Good 

Heavens!     It  is  a  fact she  waa  engaged  for 

every  other. 

The  intended  bridegroom  had  not  anticipated 
this  disappointment.     What!   only  dance  with 

him  once ! and  the  seventeenth  set,  too ! 

But  then,  would  he  not  see  her  chasser,  balancer, 
and  execute  the  moulinet  with  the  finest  dancers 

•t  Paris? She  was  so  light,  ao  elegant,  so 

lovely !  And  then  one  might  have  supposed, 
|<fh>m  the  manner  in  which  she  lavished  her 
inniles  and  her  fascinations,  that  she  aimed  at 
the  conquest  of  all  the  cavaliers  in  the  room. 

"  The  waltz,  gentlemen !" 

'*  The  waltz !"  repeated  the  coutdii,  in  surprise 
I  »nd  dismay ;  "  Do  people  waltz  at  Paris  ?  Ah ! 


a  narrow  circie  »„  , 
""'V  duxamg  coo 

and  .Uppery  il^r^ 
Kn»e  and  s-ppfen^ 
cadence.  The  eye.  „ 
'»"'"„,  one  ^„^, 
'""""i'-aWi-andJ, 

^»  »™ry  couple  , 
Ainandaandherha^j^ 
«'»ainedin,l,„,„,„^    , 

'■"•J.en..     fcciMbj-d 
'»'»'».  «hej  bee.,,, 
■MIBT  mtam^  . .. — -J 
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»h-like  Amanda  had  tripled  the  time  in 
piickness,  and  they  whirled  round  and  round 
Ith  increased  enthusiasm.  The  crowd,  in  won- 
and  delight,  tirged  them  on  with  cries  of 

ttion. United,  pressed  close   to  each 

XT,  feet  ag^st  feet,  and  knee  against  knee, 
ley  seemed  to  form  but  one  being,  to  have  but 
le  breath  and  one  motion,  so  rapid  and  sunul- 
ere  their  movements,  so  well  concerted 
ire  their  steps,  so  readily  did  the  flexible  form 
[■rf  Amanda,  obey  the  nervous  ami  which   sur- 
rounded her  taper  waist,   and  raised  her  from 
the  ground — so  obediently  did  she  follow  the 
indications  of  the  hand  which  pressed  her  feir 
£Hm,  guided  her  forward,  and  regulated  her 

movements until  the  moment  when,  palpi- 

tBting,  intoxicated  with  pleasure,  her  cbcek« 
Iflushed  and  her  bosom  heaving,  she  fell,  breath- 
less, laugliiug,  and  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of 
her  partner,  who.  proud  of  his  victory,  bore  her  in 
triumph  to  her  mother,  amid  the  reiterated  h-ari 
of  the  company.      The  mother's  eyes  sparkled 


^^^^^^tf«U  a  young  la^HI 
|l                            poor  man  had  seen  notli 
II                          not  half  over. 
1                              "  The  galopade,  gcntl< 
1                              The  country  cousin  sti 
1                          which  he  was  sittJug^ 
Mama,  who  was  surrouni 
mirers. 

"  Madam,  is  it  not  a  i 
ears  deceived  me?  Is  the 
'                          danced?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  ce 

'                             Amanda's  triumph ;  she  ( 

t«  surpass  even  herself;  a 

1                           any  hall  that  she  does  nd 

1                           most  fashionable  dance  tl 
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partner — the  moBt  faaluonable  dancer  in  town, 
and  the  only  one  who  can  at  all  compete  with 
tier.  See!  see!  the  company  are  applauding 
beforehand.  They  start !  Do  you  hear  the  clap- 
jiing  of  hands  ?  How  charming !  how  del^htful ! 
iSm,  my  dear  cousin,  pray  applaud  your  in- 
tended bride." 

The  countrj*  cousin  made  no  reply ;  he  thrust 
bis  hands  into  his  breeches-pockets,  and  Axed 
his  eyes  upon  the  ceiling.  He  looked  as  if  some- 
thing below  had  ofiendcd  his  sight,  and  embar- 
rassed him.  I  know  not,  in  truth,  what  it  could 
be ;  for  the  galopading  couple  galoped  beauti- 
fidly.  The  citizen  of  Avallon  would  have  pre- 
ferred seeing  liis  betrothed  figure  in  a  minuet 

and  a  little  further  from  her  partner.    How 

ridiciduus  are  provincials!  Would  you  believe 
that  he  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  sulky, 
and  muttering  to  himself, — in  a  very  low  tone, 
let  it  be  understood, — 

"  The  police  interferes  to  prevent,  at  the 
guingueltes,  the  performance  of  a  certain  dance 

VOL.  III.  1 
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whose  very  name  is  proscribed  by  mode 
then.tbe  decency  wliich  the  lower  orders  aj 
to  maintain,  banished  &om  the  higher  c 
society — from  the  fashionable  ball-room' 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  remaii 
young  pedant,  smacked  furiously  of  prorii 
but,  he  afterwards  added,  with  more  ap] 
of  good  sense — "But  after  all,  it  is,  ] 
the  custom  at  Paris ;  and  if  this  gala 

really  the   fashion wli j' — then 

besides,  a  young  lady  of  Paris  dan 

bcautifidly  ! — However " 

The  family  did  not  retiro  to  bed  till  daj 
and  Amanda's  country  cousin  and  J 
husband,  did  not  find  upon  his  pillow,  di 

bliss,  and  of  flowers. Nevertheless, 

still  in  love. And  the  next  monmig 

trothed  was  so  lovely,  as  she  sate  at  lie 
with  a  small  purple  apron  over  a  sna 

dress ! Oh !  ye  young  ladies  of  Pai 

pretty  ye  are !  in  the  morning  as  in  the  • 
and  in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning ! 


f.  '•     — 
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Chapter  VI. 


On  the  morrow,  to  allay  the  fatigues  of  the 
ball,  they  went  to  the  play.  Amusements,  at 
Paris,  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

"Good!"  thought  the  country  cousin.  "  Hi- 
therto I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ohserviog 
only  the  grace,  talents,  and  somewhat  coquetiah 

bearing  of  my  lovely  cousin. The  qualities 

of  the  heart  are  the  most  essential  of  all. 

Comedy,  as  I  have  learned  at  College,  is  the 
school  of  manners,  and  the  mirror  of  the  heart. 

But  we  are  going  to  see  a  drama.      I  pray, 

that  the  features  of  my  fair  betrothed  may  prove 
to  me  a  mirror  of  her  mind  1" 

Tlie evening  came.  Dinner  was  hurried  over; 
for  Amanda  had  long  evinced  her  impatience  tu 

set  out.     The  theatre  was  her  dehght. The 

expected  hour  struck "  Let  us  go,  Mama." 

^The  htdJes  were  enveloped  in  scarves,  slia\ris 

were  thrown  into  the  carriBge,  and  the  party  set 
i2 
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tiful  in  their  jroung  and  virgin  lo^-eli 
suffused  with  tears ;  aud  her  palpitab 
which  an  innocent  ofiecdon  had  pee 
wamied,  waa  now  licaving  under  til 
impression s  of  vice,  represented  in  all 
ness  upon  the  stage. 

Ai  length,  ail  eyes  were  wiped  di^ 

lion  suppressed,  and  every  fair  form 

in  a  Mhawl.     The  drama  was  tcrminat 

'■Oh!  mama!  how  iulerestiiig  is    ' 

what   power!  what  strength  of  vrnia 

How  true  to  nature ! Only  see  hoi 

"  You  see,  my  young  cousin,"  sold  I 
"  what  a  nervous  and  exciteable 
Amanda  is!  what  sensibility  she  evi 
Poor  Amanda,  she  understands  all  the 
— don't  you,  love?" 

"  Dear  mama,  what  a  dehghtful  e" 
have  spent!     Wc  must  see  this  play  a, 


Xext  morning,    the  country    couaii 
make  liis  appearance  at  breakfast. 


Baft  die  koo-  rnwitmmi  mt  i 
queMion.    The  eoumOy  < 
the  baod  of  Uk  &dr   *''«»™*-.  and  w«»  i^chI^ 
on  the  nad  Ui  AnOac 

"  Hk:  bapeitiDent  feilov  f 
"  Oh '.  dear  ntaihtT,  don't  be  u^iit.     He  ■>  a 
poOT  fool.     Don't  be  dnid  tWt  I  lUI  «TC*  be 
St  a  loss  for  a  huaband." 

"  I  haire  do  fear  on  that  fcore,  inilv Yon 

are  su  beautifii],  dear  Aauiida  1" 

The  same  e^-eIung  the  &ir  notber  took  bn- 
daughter  to  see one  moret 


^^H^^^BH 
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PUBLIC 

FESTIVALS 

AT 

After  the  visite  paid  on  New  Yeu 

ceremoniotu  dinner  party,  an  amateur  c 

-  sonata  executed  on  the  piano  by  the  yoi 

of  the  house,  or  a  par^  for  finiling  oat  i 

and  riddles ; — 

After  the  speeches  of  certain  deputii 
cussion  on  finances,  a  lecture  at  the  la« 
or  a  meeting  of  the  Philotechnic  society 
Lastly,  after  reading  proofs  from  the 
and  after  being  in  company  with  mon 
perfection,  I  know  of  nothing  so  insu 
tedious  as  a  public  festival. 


PUBLIC    FESTIVALS. 

A  public  festival  I  For  heaven's  sake,  men- 
tion it  not; — it  gives  me  the  blue  devils  for  & 
whole  fortnight.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  pro- 
found melancholy,  misuntliropy,  and  disgust  of 
life,  each  time  that  one  of  those  great  itoteiuui- 
ties  takes  plaee,  at  wluch  you  ore  expected  to  be 
■MBiiaed — for  an  order  of  the  Police  imposes 
up<Hi  you  the  task  of  being  gay — and  you  arc 
enjoined,  under  penalties,  to  make  a  eoluntarg 
Ulumiuation. 

>  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  1  have  never  been  able 
to  endure  those  rejoicings,  periodical  or  not, 
those,  auniversanea,  those  cowmemorations,  those 
advents,  those  coronations,  those  hymns  of  praise, 
thoiic  births,  those  Te  Deuins,  those  banquets 
«t  which  healths  are  drunk, — all  those  festivals, 
in  short,  and  all  those  ceremonies,  the  pro- 
gramme of  which  is  distributed  a  month  before- 
iumd,  in  order  that  the  whole  population  mav 
have  ample  time  to  elaborate  the  spontaueotu 
transports  of  the  national  joy. 

A  prince  ascends  the  throne, — to  our  sorrow 
i5 
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perhaps;  no  matter,  we  must  rcjoio 
we  like  it  or  not.  A  doubtful  vici 
taised,  at  the  cost  of  oceanic  of  the  be 
QUI  dtizeiis,  and  which  carries  despai 
into  the  hosoms  of  thousands  of  fiu 
matter  again, — we  must  go  to  the  cat 
gala  di'ess,  and  in  crowds,  to  thank  I 
just  as  if  all  the  bultetiiis  on  the  subje 
the  truth.  This  is  the  way  of  the  Wi 
derision,  hypocrisy,  and  grimace.  I 
sickening  when  we  think  of  this  e 
commanded  enthusiasm — this  pictun 
this  hu  of  happiness,  concocted  in  col 
the  oiEcea  of  tlie  Prefecture  de  Poli< 
As  the  solemnity  approaches,  the  g 
take  their  measures j  and  everjthing  i 
for  an  explosion  of  general  joy  on  a 
and  at  a  fixed  hour.  Pass-viords 
parts  distributed  to  tho  actors,  and  n 
termined  upon.  An  estimate  is  inadi 
administration  know  to  a  fraction  1 
two  or  three  days  of  felicity  will  cost 
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aty  of  PariB.  Places  are  assigned  to  singvra, 
instrumentalists,  and  buffoons.  All  these  arc 
specially  hired  to  represent  the  general  satisfac- 
tion; are  enregistered  beforehand  at  the  office 
of  the  agency  of  public  happiness.  There  is  so 
much  for  the  poets  who  write  odes  for  tho  fes- 
tival ;  so  much  for  the  acclamations  to  be  raised 
on  the  appearance  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
tamily;  so  much  for  many  other  things.  All 
this  is  debated  like  a  budget  of  ways  and  means, 
and  concluded  like  a  commercial  bargain.  Fear 
not  that  the  capital  will  appear  sad  on  the  da; 
appouited  for  its  being  gay.  Were  eierv'  oneof 
its  inhabiUtnts  in  mourning — were  it  depnjiu- 
lated  by  war  or  an  epidemic — were  it  oppressed 
by  plague  and  famine,  means  would  be  found  of 
procuring  for  it  the  necessary  portion  of  joy, 
and  of  forcing  its  population  to  be  amused. 

We  are  moreover  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
on  such  occasions,  the  force  is  much  better 
played  in  the  streets  than  at  court.  Heaven 
preserve  you  Irom  the  harangues,  by  which  the 
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great  body  of  the  state,  the  high  fiin 
of  the  goveminent,  place  at  the  fcK 
Oirone,  the  homage  of  their  loyalty,  tti 
tion  of  theu:  fidelity!  Although  the 
pride  themselves  upon  being  good  oi 
upon  perfect  skill  in  expressing  that  tk 
do  not  feel — the  contrary  of  wh&t  d 
think — still,  nothing  is  generally  ma 
than  those  laudatory  speeches,  thoa 
ments,  those  cougratulations,  those 
tions  of  zeal  and  affection  which  they  i 
princes — who,  howerer,  do  not  believe 
that  is  uttered,  and  are  right  in  so  dia 
There  is  an  accent  of  the  heart  which  i 
uaumed,  although  they  strain  every 
give  a  good  imitation  of  it.  Before  t] 
the  presence  chamber,  they  do  all  thi 
deceive  each  other;  each  has  beforel 
delled  his  accent,  meditated  his  empl 
culated  his  Wiiriiitii,  and  reliearsed  hia  1 
smiles.  UseleM  precaution !  no  one  is 
of  this  laborious    hypocrisy.       The 
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plBDBS,and  the  iauiiii^,  emphatic,  and  pcirplexed 
style  of  the  orators,  show  that  they  ore  come 
merely  to  perform  a  task,  and  that  their  pro- 
fessions are  as  hollow  as  their  eloquence.  Their 
enthusiasm  is  sepulchral,  their  joy  is  like  the 
burial  aervice,  their  happiness  like  a  funeral 
dirge,  and  their  inspirations  seem  to  come  from 
the  undertaker's. 

Let  us  leave  the  Court  and  return  to  the 
people,  whom  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  deceive, 
md  to  persuade,  during  twenty-four  hourii,  that 
they  are  amused  and  happy. 

Ever  since  1  can  remember,  the  Champs- 
Elysees  have  been  the  princii«J  theatre  of  public 
rejoicings.  How  often  have  I  seen  tlie  people 
rejoicing  there  during  the  Imperial  povenunent 
and  since  tJie  Restoration  !  and  how  often  shall  I 
see  them  rejoice  there  again,  if  Providence  in 
its  goodness  grants  us  fifty  years  more  of  ex- 
Btence. 

It  is  a  fine  thing,  after  all,  to  behold  a  fete  in 
the  Champs-Ely  sees,  if  only  to  abuse  it.     The 
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preparatiows  begin  long 
and  the  true    Parisian 
much  as  he   eiijoya  d 
1                        are  buiit,  orchestras  fl 
wooden  garlands  hung  \ 
nailed  to  every  tree,    i 
mch  a  day  there  are  to 
fails  to  attend. 

Ho  1  get  out  of  the  1 
motion.     Take  care  of 
open,  aud  tlie  waters  o 
tlirough.     Everj'  outle 
into  the  Champs-EH-w 
their  foainii^   waters 
and  amere-ban  of  Pa 
motion,  and  myriads  < 
the  same  point.     It  ii 
nity ; — everything  ente 
1                        Even  the  suburbs  are 
,                          this  ocean  of  men,  whic 
Etysees. 

Such  a  day  is  one  o 
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go  on  loot.  They  are  kings  in  their  quietude 
and  pride.  There  is  nothing  to  interrupt  tbem, 
for  carriages  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
crowd.  The  bourgeois,  in  his  best  attire,  with 
his  wife  and  children  hanging  upon  liim,  appears 
with  a  half-satisfied,  half- wearied  look.  The 
recruit,  just  arrived  at  Paris,  looks  on  in  stupid 
admiration;  whilst  the  soldier  drilled  into  eflron- 
tery,  advances  hold  and  erect,  setting  off  with 
majestic  pride  hia  gaudy  uniform.  Near  theui 
passes,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  the  conceited 
milliner,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  tall  young 
man  belonging  to  the  civil- — to  iJie  superlative 
of  the  civil — in  spite,  of  his  would-be  military 
ain. 

The  Champs-Klysces  have  become  an  immense 
iMT,  abounding  more  particularly  with  eatables  ; 
for  there  is  no  good  fete  without  stuffing.  Heo ! 
it  is  a  day  of  feasting ;  it  is  like  tlie  wedding  ol' 
Gamacho.  There  are  liquids  and  solids  here  in 
profusion.  All  the  moveable  shops  in  Paris  are 
assembled  here ;   an  immense  stock   has  been 
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hid  iu.  What  loads  of  daintiea  of  alt  HiAl 
"What  a  store  of  pastiy  and  of  sweeu!  W)m1 
lieap«  of  sugar-plums,  comfits,  candies,  gaufrcv, 
l»scmts,  gingerbread-Duts,  short-cakes,  and  hat- 
ley-sugar ! 

Praj,  look  at  that  flat  f^e  :   did  you  ever  «< 
Mie  smoke  so  before  ?   I  will  tell  ^ou  the  wcm: 
£t  is  a  common  trick,  though  not  very  diffiruit 
to  delect.     Upon  a  basket,  with  feet   to  it,  are 
jdaced  two  tin  plates,  upon  which  the  cakea  an 
[^ed.     Between  these  plates  there  is  a  nwwH 
sepanttion,  and  under  the  basket  a  pot  of  water 
boiling  upon  a    small  furnace.     Thus,  by   the 
evaporation  of  the  water,  there  ia  an  uninter- 
rupted  emission  of  steam,   which,  at   a  little 
distance,  seems  to  the  inattentlTe  spectator  to 
proceed  from  the  cakes  themselves,  and  to  con- 
firm the  cry  of  the  dealer,  "  They  are  all  hot, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  just  jrom  the  oven  '."  And 
yet,  it  is  very  clear  that  no  kind  of  pastry,  eren 
when  just  taken  from  the  oven,  could  re^  in  tJiii 
manner.'    Moreover,  the  purchaser  seldom  per- 
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cei^'es  that  all  the  steam  issues  from  one  place  ; 
and  he  is  astoniahcd  to  fiiid  tliat  the  cakes, 
which,  an  instiuit  before,  smoked  like  Vesurius, 
•re  cold,  stale,  and  at  least  a  week  old.  This  is 
industry ;  and  industry  is  the  geniua  of  trade. 
It  txtuM  make  you  acquainted  with  twenty  such 
•tntagems. 

When  you  look  at  those  tents  afar  off,  would 
you  not  fancy  that  you  were  in  a  camp,  in  the 
aoidst  of  an  army  ?  All  those  establishments 
toe  temporary-  eating-houses.  Feasting  is  going 
on  everywhere.  The  canteen  women  distribute 
wine  and  brandy.  Here,  the  fritters  hiss  in 
the  fiying-pan ;  there,  garlic  sausages  make 
your  mouth  water.  On  one  aide,  there  are 
wheel-barrows,  full  of  crabs  and  prawns,  ready 
boiled;  OD  the  other,  hogsheads  of  beer  and 
oder.  Come,  my  good  fellows,  fell  to — here's 
plenty  for  you  1 

Is  it  not  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  present 
your  mistress  with  a  stick  of  barley-sugar  that 
has  not  already  been  sucked  by  the  dealer  T — or 
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else  with  a  red  hening,  or  a  glass  at 
some  other  refreshment  ?  Would  yi 
her  a.  still  more  worth;y  present  ?  Hi 
are  shooting  at  a  mark  with  a  cross-bcni 
prize  for  the  beat  shot  is  a  hare,  or  a  i 
a  lean  goose.  Come,  trj'  your  ^ill, 
circle,  aud  you  will  gain  sometliing  n 
may  slip,  like  a  nosegay,  into  the  hoatn 
fair  one. 

Gormandizing  is  at  tlie  bottom  of  a 
rejoicing.  Tliereby  is  good-will  elid 
both  great  and  small.  It  was  od  tha 
that  government  formerly  distributed 
food  to  the  crowd.  Under  the  Km 
long  after  tlie  Restoration,  at  certai 
the  people  were  pelted  with  eatables, 
a  delightful  custom,  upon  my  word 
pity  tli^t  it  has  been  abohshed !  At : 
tances  from  each  other,  butfets  were 
some  for  the  wine,  others  for  the  i 
bread,  O  civilization,  are  such  thy  beu 
If  so,  well  thou  knowest  how  to  degi 
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kind  !  Pieces  of  bread  and  of  butclier's  meat 
were  thrown  to  men  as  if  Uiey  were  brute 
beasts;  and  these  men  sprung  upon  the  food 
like  su  many  ravenous  hounds  upun  a  piece  of 
carrion.  Was  not  this  a  brimming  cup  of  ab- 
jection and  ignominy  ?  Was  it  possible  to  in- 
flict a  more  refined  species  of  degradation  upon 
a  people  bearing,  after  all,  a  great  and  noble 
name?  Yet  tlie  people  did  not  offer,  even  to 
despotism,  the  scorn  of  tlieirrefUsaL  Alas!  no; 
the  multitude  picked  up  the  viands,  and  even 
quarrelled  for  their  possession !  Was  it  not  a 
singular  balm  to  our  sell-love,  to  show  us  off  to 
foreigners  as  a  starved  multitude — as  wretched 
sUves,  waiting  for  the  pittance  which  tbeii 
tyrant  deigned  to  throw  to  them  as  to  bo  many 
dogs,  and  fighting  for  it  with  a  voracity  disgust- 
ing and  ludicrous  at  the  same  time  l  A  half- 
starved  population  is  a  common  thing  enough  ; 
but  ouglit  the  hunger  of  the  poor  to  be  made  b 
subject  of  amusement  ? 

On  a  given   signal,   the    distribution    began. 


a»d  ft  paGee  eoamamKry  yi 
latt«r  being  a  sort  of  securii 
there  was  to  be  nothing  b 
■udden,  loares  of  a  pound 
penny  pies,  flew  about  to  tl 
hind  and  bdore.  Avaland 
other  diarcutGlia,  fell,  frmn  . 
the  gaping  crowd,  whose  h 
instant  before,  were  now  a 
ereed  waves  of  the  ocean. 
were  raised  to  dilate  the  ; 
and  many  enoimous  moulhi 
tation,  were  opened  onl;  t 
pable  air.  It  seemed  to  il 
tug — that  quails  fell  bom  hi 
Was  it  not  an  inxenioos  tb 
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make  their  distribution ;  but,  in  lieu  of  eatables, 
they  gave  bullets  and  paving-stones. 

\Miat  fine  tilings,  however,  are  these  distri- 
butions of  indigestion !  What  burlesque  success, 
aad  tragi-comic  episodes  give  variety  to  the 
qwctade !  The  men  hired  to  perform  tlte  office 
of  catapults  for  the  projection  of  the  eatables 
among  the  crowd,  laughed  uproariously  as  thejr 
added  a  thousand  tricks  to  their  functions. 
Sometimes  a.  loaf,  like  a  bomb  upon  the  ground, 
or  a  $tone  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  per- 
formed a  ricochet  upon  a  mass  of  skidis  in 
forced  contact ;  at  others,  a  ham  made  a  caram- 
bol  with  a  pair  of  noses.  You  may  fancy  tho 
bumps,  contusions,  broken  heads,  and  black 
eyes,  which  proceeded  from  all  this;  and  the 
number  was  increased  by  private  aJtercetioni 
among  the  competitors.  So  many  appetites  were 
in  requisition,  that  nothing  remained  whole  in 
the  same  hands.  No  one  could  succeed  in  car- 
ryii^  off  a  substantial  piece  of  anytliing,  for  the 
&roun  of  royalty  were  divided  in  a  manner  to 


A  poor  «Tefc^  hniap  at  feoftfa  aa 
to  est,  on^rt  M 
m  a  bdD,  in  Oei 
iaat,  woaU  ksock  out  his  mnaiB 
Na«,  sBTt^  mdunf:  can  be  mure  a 
at  a  AHribwiat)  of  e«latJf»,  than  B 
pntng  ira^i>*s  ban  de  combttt. 

All  tlus  aAxded  iofiiiile  atnnseni 
dtaatemted  apecuiors  beloogu^  to 
oeAert  erf  sodetr,  who  wrre  lookup 
the  prayectiiip  nnge  of  the  liring 
Among  the  btter,  htnrever,  were  s 
snd  bcetioas  feOonrs,  iboid  of  trrin^ 
nahr  powers,  and  ereiy  now  and  thei 
MOie  other  object,  thrown  with  great 
f^asinf  the  line  of  coropated  |»T>bafai 
ah^l  on  the  cranium  of  a  musked  d 
ni  adruice  than  his  Fellows.  Oh !  the 
ridicule  of  soch  an  accident !  To  h 
bv  a  shot  or  the  splinter  of  a  bon 
%ht{ul. — bat  to  be  mutilated  with 


or  knocked  down  with  a.  chittcrling,  was 
the  very  acme  of  disgrace. 

Matters  proceeded  in  a  diiferent  manner  at 
the  distribution  of  wine.  I  know  not  whether 
you  have  ever  reflected  upon  tlie  surprising  love 
of  the  people  for  wine.  That  general,  perma- 
nent, and  unquenchable  thirst,  that  frenzy  for 
drink,  that  rage  for  drenchijig  the  stomach  with 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  seems  to  me 
an  iDexplieable  physiological  phenomenon.  Il 
xaiaes  in  me  admiration  and  astonishment. 
What!  shall  no  means  be  found  of  curing  the 
working  classes  of  drunkenness  and  crapulence? 
There  must  be,  in  the  flavour  of  even  the  very 
worst  wine,  an  unaccountable  and  irresistible 
attraction,  which  in  the  end  will  be  discovered. 
Or,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  people  roust  be 
wretched  indeed  to  seek  to  drown  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  miseries  in  such  vnoe.  Inquire 
which  shops  are  the  most  frequented,  and  you  will 
find  them  to  be  the  wine-shops.  The  dealers  in 
drink— and  this    may   ea^ly  be  verilied — are 
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fi.  half-pint,  tbat  it  is  nut  so,"  Father  Noah'i 
liquor  is  always  io  request.  Then  are  uobappy 
wives  oI>li{^<l  to  seek  out  tlieir  husbands  at  the 
wine-ehop,  and  drag  them  away  by  main  force, 
— otherwise  all  the  money  would  be  spent  and 
the  children  starved.  Such  madness  is  unao 
countable.  Lastly,  whoever  does  a  job  for  you, 
or  goe«  on  an  errand,  or  carries  a  parcel  or  a 
letter  for  you,  is  sure  to  ask  for  something  to 
drink.  He  does  not  want  anything  to  eat ;  no, 
he  can  do  without  that ;  but  he  miut  drink. 

The  government  sought  to  take  the  people  Iit 
their  weakest  point,  when  it  established  pra- 
tuitous  fountains  of  wine  in  the  Champs-Elysees. 

Early  in  the  morning,  troops  of  topers  and 
coalitions  of  drunkards  were  to  be  seen  on  their 
way  to  the  happy  spot ;  for  all  such  men  know 
quite  as  well  as  M.  Say,  the  advantages  of  asso- 
ciation. Each  company  reached  the  ground  with 
colours  flying,  drums  beating,  loud  shouts,  nume- 
rous  pitchers,  plenty  of  buckets,  and  a  hug^  tun 
home  hy  brawny  arms  in  triumph,  although  yet 
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i-mpty.  Once  upon  the  field  of  liftttle 
was  deposited  in  a  ])tkrticu]ur  spot,  nith 
banner  upou  it,  to  rally  those  who  bel< 
the  partj,  and  with  two  or  three  mea 
it  to  guard  the  cominoii  treasure.  Aft«a 
confederates  would  go  in  a  body  to  the  sa 
buffet  in  order  to  support  each  other, 
one  who  had  a  liucket  was  placed  i 
shoulders  of  one  of  his  fellows,  and  the* 
men,  these  CL-nlaurs  of  a  new  species,  w< 
await  the  battle  signal. 

This  happy  moment  at  length  can 
drill  acted  its  part,  and  the  wine  flowed 
its  perforations.  For  some  time  tfat 
would  politely  permit  the  first  who  occi; 
beat  place  near  the  cock,  quietly  to  re< 
piu^le  liquid  in  his  vessel.  But  soon,  ii 
of  waitinfc,  they  would  begin  to  pusl 
distinct  coalitions — of  coal-heavers  aui 
earners,  for  instance — would  struggle 
cock.  They  would  first  collar,  and  c 
other  names ;   then  would  bioivs  follow. 
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would  strive  to  carry  the  post  of  honour,  and 
the  same  bucket  would  be  pushed  away  empty, 
and  return  a  dozen  times.  Now  and  then,  a 
brawny  arm  of  lierculeau  jKjwer,  would  succeed 
in  keeping  a  bucket  for  a  few  momests  under 
the  slowly  flowing  stream,  when  suddenly  B 
violent  shock  would  knock  it  aside.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  tliis  ebb  and  How  of  human  bein}^,  ns 
much  wine  would  be  spilt  on  the  ground  as  re- 
ceiTedin  the  vessels;  and  the  more  so,  tliat  some- 
limes  a  champion  who  had  been  driven  too  soon 
from  the  post,  seeing  his  successor  receive  into 
hia  bucket  a  reasonable  quantity  of  the  delicious 
liquid,  would  upset  tlie  vessel  as  it  was  lifted 
over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  spill  its 
contents, — just  as  if  he  had  said, "  I  couldn't  get 
any,  therefore  you  shall  have  none."  Then  did 
tlie  wine  trickle  down  the  faces  of  the  expectant 
tipplers — then  followed  oaths  and  blows,  and 
pitchers  broken  upon  iron  skulls. 

Each  who,  in  such  medley,  obtained  anything 

moce  than  cufls,  went  and  poured  the  &uit  of 
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liis  labour  into  the  tun  before  describet 
when  ihp  confederate's  to  whom  it  belonj 
numerous  mid  vatiuiit,  wiis  sometimes  m 
three  parts  filled.  Meantime,  others  of  t 
were  attending  to  the  eatables,  whilst  tli 
rades  returned  to  tlic  win^-bufFets  whi 
was  a  drop  left.  But  no  fountain  i 
ev«T.  When  the  government  tuns  were 
empty,  the  disappcuntment  was  inuuei 
the  mol)  never  failed  to  doubt  the  truth 
declaration.  The  coranioii  people  are  i 
picious;  they  always  fancy  they  are  ■ 
There  were  invariably  some  sturdy  blad 
who  determined  themselves  to  examine 
the  tuns  were  really  empty  or  not,  and 
the  distributom  had  not  reserved  one 
unbroaehed  fur  their  own  private  use. 
somewhat  wunn  dialogues  took  place.  T 
enlerprizing  and  outrageous  would  atti 
scale  the  bullets; — tbey  would  cling 
boards  wliich  formed  it,  and  the  gendarm 
obliged  to  crush  the  fingers  oi'  these   ir 
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devils  with  the  but  end  of  tlicir  muskets,  to 
keep  them  from  forcing  an  entrance. 

Driven,  at  length,  from  the  field,  they  would 
abandon  the  attempt  to  get  more  wine,  because 
there  really  was  no  more.  Each  would  then  re- 
turn to  his  Qag,  leaving  round  the  buifets,  broken 
pitchers,  rags  torn  from  each  otiier's  backa,  and 
mud  trodden  and  mingled  with  wine  and  blood, 
whence  arose  a  mephidc  and  sickening  exhala- 
tion. The  associates  would  then  set  out  in 
procession  on  their  return  to  the  fauboui^,  with 
demoniacal  faces,  sin^ng  Bacchanalian  songs 
in  chorus,  and  giving  to  the  whole  city  as 
they  traversed  it,  the  spectacle  of  their  filthy 
delight  and  their  sans-culotte  licentious uess. 

If  all  went  home,  however! — But,  no  !  Many 
were  unable  to  return  home.  Some  of  these  in 
the  last  stage  of  degradation  and  brutality — their 
faces  bloody  and  disfigured,  their  clothes  in  rags, 
— would  remain  there  and  exiiaust  upon  every 
passer-by  the  rich  vocabulary  of  vulgar  abuse. 
Others  were  obliged  to  bo  conveyed  to  the  hiw- 
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pitals.  Sometimes,  an  old  man  with 
risage  and  Silcnus  paunch,  vrould  col 
potations  amid  a  crowd  of  spectalon, 
oat  of  a  bucket,  vmtil,  tike  the  helots  « 
who  were  made  to  drink  wine  to  ml 
for  the  purpose  of  di^usting  the  Lsce 
Touth  with  dnmkenness,  he  rolled  i 
ground,  wallowed  in  filtli  like  a  hog, 
into  a  profound  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
morning. 

All  this  was  di^^tingly  hideous  and 
Another  fault  might,  likewise  be  foi 
those  distributions  ;  namely,  au  cgc 
metumess,  a  inwardness,  an  appearand 
aimonj  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  j 
generosity  of  which  it  was  intended  te 
a  vast  idea  upon  the  multitude.  I  eon 
I  love  magnificence  even  in  eril ;  and  I 
predate  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  I 
who.  according  to  tradition,  dug  a  lal 
he  tilled  with  wine  like  a  cup,  in  ocdei 
his  h'cenlious  revels  on   its   banks.     1 
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truly  grand; — it  was  a  sublime  extravagance. 
But  to  apply  meanness  and  frugaiity  to  the  dis- 
tributioDs  at  our  public  festivuls, — to  be  sparing 
of  candle-ends  in  such  acts  of  munificence — to 
tap  tuns  with  a  drill,  and  thus  open  Bacchana- 
lian fountains,  which  appear  to  run  a  long  time — 
to  pretend  to  quench  that  popidar  tlurat  whose 
extent  is  yet  unknown,  with  a  minute  stream, 
a  dribbling  of  wine — to  ascertain  exactly  by  a 
watch  bow  long  each  tun  will  run  before  it  is 
empty; — all  this  is  really  unworthy  of  a  liberal 
spirit. 

At  length,  thanks  be  to  lieaven,  and  I  believe 
to  M.  de  Belleyme,*  the  distributions  of  wine 
and  eatables  in  the  Champa-Ely  sees  have  been 
abolished.  There  is  also  another  reform,  for 
which  we  must  be  gratefuL  Gendarmes  are  no 
longer  seen  with  drawn  swords  at  public  festi- 
vals I — their  simple  presence  there  is  quite  suffi- 
cient.    Some  years  ago,  whenever  the  govem- 


*  Hie  Prcrecl  of  Prjice  under  (he  Martignac  aim 
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Bient  invited  the  people  to  a  public  rejc 
it  never  failed  to  send  a  strong  boc 
military  police,  sword  in  baud,  ready  to  a 
the  citizens  like  slieepi  These  men  of  ] 
and  might,  looked  just  as  if  Uiey  expect 
encounter  a  hostile  army.  It  was  a  w 
thing  to  behold,  aniid  the  joys  of  a  festival 
broad  and  shinuig  blades  which  moved  i 
waved  in  the  air,  tlireateued  and  glittered  i 
sunbeam,  just  as  I  have  seen  them  gliti 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  on  the  Place  de  C 
when  a  criminal  has  been  executed. 

At  present,  there  is  no  wine  given 
neither  are  there  any  drawn  swords, 
which  remains  is  truly  the  beat  part  o 
pubhc  festivals.  It  is  the  Carre  Marigi 
the  first  places — the  eternal  Carre  Ma 
with  its  stages,  and  its  rope-dancers,  and  i 
cliestras,  and  its  Mats  de  Cocagne. 

Who  is  there  to  whom  tlie  Carre  Mari( 
unknown  ?  Who  among  us  idlers  of  the 
city,has  not  more  than  once  wliiled  away  a; 


hour  in  this  vast  space,  the  rendezvous,  from 
time  immenioriat,  of  tennis-players,  cricketen, 
foot-ball  and  skittle-players  ?  And,  in  truth,  I 
regret  extremely  that  on  days  of  public  festival, 
the  habits  of  these  respectable  citizens  are 
broken  in  upon,  and  tbey  are  deprived  of  their 
sports.  On  such  daya,  there  are  no  foot-balls, 
no  sidttles,  no  tennis-playing,  Simpbonies  are 
heard  in  different  parts  of  the  Carre  Marigny; — 
hired  musicians,  from  their  high  platforms, 
throw  little  bundles  of  printed  songs  among  the 
multitude ;  and  a  shower  of  verses  in  praise  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  gives  :<uch  magnifi- 
cent fdtes  tu  his  subjects,  falls  like  ilakes  of 
scow  upon  the  gaping  crowd.  Tlicn  in  the  heat 
of  a  burning  sun,  quadrilles  and  country-dances 
are  executed  to  the  sound  of  hddles  whose  tones 
arc  lost  in  the  air,  or  drowned  in  the  noise  of 
the  multitude.  Everything  here  is  profit  to  the 
dancers;  for  even  the  gallant  cavalier  has  no- 
thing to  pay.  Draw  near  and  amuse  yourselves ! 
On  these  occasions  there  is  always  some  great 
k5 
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h>ut,  who  serves  as  the  gvnersl  bufibon 
with  bis  clum^  antics  makes  everybody  \m 

While  some  dance  on  tlie  grouiHl,  c 
dance  upon  the  tight  rope.  Madame  Si 
company  of  rope-dancers  perform  their  t 
tioDs  in  the  open  air.  The  young  ladies  <i 
company,  accustomed  to  show  themselves 
by  candle  l^ht,  now  appear  iu  open  day 
thdr  paint,  and  their  yellow  complezioas 
their  faded  tinsel.  Master  Clown  ruba  the 
of  their  shoes  with  chalk;  they  then  seiz 
balance-pole,  advance  with  short  steps  upcn 
elastic  cable,  leaping,  axphyrvnng,  saA  le 
themselves  fall  upon  the  rope,  &om  which 
rebound  like  a  shuttlecock  &om  a  battlei 
whilst  the  clown  holds  hia  little  cocked  hat  n 
them,  to  catch  them  in  case  they  should  fal 

Conceive  the  situation  of  a  yoimggirl,  An 
in  a  tight  jacket,  and  elevated  thirty  feet  a 
the  ground,  hovering  like  a  bird  over  a  lak 
human  heads,  having  around  her  three  or 
thousand  pair  of  eyes,  which  examine  her  1 
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head  to  foot, — and  obliged  to  assume  all  sorU  of 
attitudes,  to  crouch  upon  the  rope,  rise  again, 
Uf^  one  leg  then  the  other.  It  is  true  that  these 
dancing  girls  are  decently  dad ;  at  the  sanw 
time  they  must  have  been  accustomed  to  sucli 
things  from  their  childhood,  to  be  able  to  recon- 
cile them  with  female  modcsly. 

Aa  soon  as  each  dancer  has  appeared  on  the 
rope,  from  the  young  child  scarcely  able  to  walk, 
ap  to  the  clown,  who  is  the  cleverest  of  all,  and 
who  dances  without  the  balance-pole,  tlie  rope 
is  loosened,  the  bridges  let  down,  and  every 
one,  beginning  with  the  shortest,  presses  the 
elastic  spring-board  with  one  foot,  and  talces  the 
perilous  leap.  The  clown,  more  expert  than 
the  others,  jumps  through  several  hoops  with 
paper  stretched  over  them,  and  thus  accom- 
plishes his  leap. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  right.  Here  we  are 
opposite  to  a  stage  upon  which,  since  the  morn- 
ing, the  same  puiitomime  has  already  been 
repeated  twenty  times.     Upon   this  verj-  stage 
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I  once  saw  all  the  expluts  of  the  Re 
represented.  I  thra%  saw  an  army 
veterans  invade  a  kingdom  of  Spain 
square,  and  sUum  a  pasteboard  1^ 
There  I  saw  a  battle  of  Navarino  bet* 
email  boats;  and  a  Greek  population 
men,  three  women,  and  two  children,  j 
hknds  to  heaven,  and  thank  the  liberatj 
composed  of  the  aforusuid  ten  veternui 
I  saw  a  fleet  of  a  single  sail,  batter  a 
single  house  which  was  called  Algiers, 
eternal  ten  veterans  effect  a  landing  in 
four  or  five  Bedouins,  who,  in  the  coun 
day,  were  killed  at  least  sixty  times. 

But  something  much  more  dramatic 
this,  is  the  mdt  de  cocagne.  There  i 
around  us.  Their  diameter,  at  the 
about  eighteen  inches ;  tliey  are  very 
and  every  time  they  are  used,  are  anoin 
black  soap,  or  grease  of  tlic  dirtiest  kini 
is  not  very  attractive,  as  you  may  perce 
is  not  the  road  to  greatness  often  in  t 
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state?  and  do  they  who  reach  t)ie  suuimit  pay 
attentaon  to  the  filth  they  may  have  collected  by 


the 


way: 


The  masts,  after  being  well  greased,  are 
«troHgly  fixed  in  a  perpendicular  position.  The 
summit  is  bedecked  witli  flags,  and  the  bandrol 
representing  the  first  prize,  placed  at  the  high- 
est extremity.  The  crown,  a  hoop  adorned  witli 
foliage  to  which  the  prizes  arc  fastened,  ia  raised 
to  the  top  by  means  of  a  rope  and  a  pulley. 
These  prizes  are  of  silver,  and  consist  uf  two 
spoons,  two  forks,  a  goblet,  and  a  watch  of  the 
commonest  kind.  The  shining  metal  of  these 
prizes,  resplendent  &om  the  sun's  rays,  is  an 
irresistible  lure  to  exertion, 

Around  the  foot  of  the  mast  i»  a  species  of 
ditch — a  line  of  circumvallation  guarded  by 
gendarmes,  in  order  that  fair  play  may  be  ob- 
served. This  ditch,  defended  by  palisades,  is 
■uocessively  crossed  by  the  competitors.  The 
latter  are  not  found  among  the  ordinary  popu- 
lace ;  they  do  not  belong  to  the   class  of  opera- 
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lives  which  you  and  I  are  accustomed  to' 
their  strongly-marked  features  are  never 
but  on  occasions  like  the  present.  Thes 
tenances  exhibit  a  certain  patibulnry  am 
social  expression,  —  their  general  app< 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  meanest  and  mi 
grading  kind  of  latrocination ; — they  an 
pe<^le  ae  you  may  see  at  the  bar  of  tbi 
tribunals,  or  standing  close  to  the  gniiHoi 
an  execution ;— a  class,  in  short,  compare 
whom  the  rag-gatherers  and  shoe-blacks 
streets  are  a  liigh  aristocracy.  It  is  a  si 
sight  to  beliold  these  half-savages  almoi 
state  of  nudity,  with  their  trousers  tucked 
high  as  possible,  displaying  tlieir  brawny, 
and  dirty  legs. 

The  first  wlio  attempt  the  ascent  are 
out  hope  of  success ;  they  only  prepare  tl 
for  others,  by  wiping,  so  far  as  they  go,  th» 
with  their  bodies,  and  rubbing  off  the  | 
with  their  hands.  In  all  human  attemj; 
who   leads   the  way    generally    encountfii 
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most  difficulty,  and  reaps  the  least  portion  of 
glorf ,  The  first  in  a  new  undertaking  is  seldom 
able  to  gather  the  fruits  of  success,  although  he 
has  to  encounter  tlie  largest  share  of  trouble. 
As  the  mast  is  much  thicker  at  the  boAe  than  at 
the  summit,  the  higher  the  competitor  goes,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  of  climbing;  conse- 
quently, the  last  usually  receives  the  most  ap- 
plause, whilst  the  glorious  efforts  of  the  begin- 
ners, who,  by  wiping  the  maat,  have  led  to  this 
success,  remain  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

By  and  bye  the  competitors  get  a  little 
higher.  Old  experience  mingles  in  the  conflict, 
and  the  heroes  of  the  contest,  those  who  bear 
the  laurels  of  former  deeds  of  renown,  and  like 
the  celebrated  athlets  of  old,  are  accustomed  from 
year  to  year  to  carry  off  the  prizes,  do  not  waate 
their  strength  at  the  first  onset.  They  proceed 
carefully,  climb  slowly  on,  and  go  further  than 
those  by  whom  they  were  preceded.  Tliey  do 
not  exhaust  their  powers,  they  retain  their  cool- 
ness, and  take  care  to  rest  every  now  and  then. 


II 
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All — nnd  tliis  is  allowed — ha\-e  at  theaf^l 
small  bag  of  ashes  to  sprinkle  over  ihe'i 
and  makt  it  less  slippery. 

Nevertheless,  during  a  considerable 
every  attempt  ia  fruitless.  After  read 
certun  height,  the  poor  climbers  slide  i 
down  again.  There  appears  to  be  a  fkt] 
beyond  which  no  one  can  go ;  and  this  line 
to  fix  the  limit  of  human  strength,  TTic 
even  certain  clumsy  louts  wjio  cannot  rea* 
way  to  this  line,  and  who,  when  scarcely 
the  heads  of  the  spectators,  fall  hea\Tly  ■ 
ground,  amid  shouts  of  laughter.  Are  no 
a  true  emblem  of  those  ambitious  men  w 
talents,  of  those  would-be  statesmen,  who 
rise  above  the  surface  but  to  fall  back  th< 
moment  into  their  original  obscurity,  thi 
puddle  in  their  nati^'c  tUlli,  covered  with  ri 
and  contempt  ? 

At  length  the  charm  is  destroyed,  a 
rigorous  rogue  passes  the  hitherto  iinpa 
point.     Every  succeeding  competitor  will 
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do  the  tiame ;  lur  men  arc  su  formed,  tlmt  when, 
bj  example^  the  possibility  of  a  thiiig  lb  illus- 
trated, that  thing  is  do  longer  a  dilliciilty,  and 
thousands  perfonn  it.  The  robust  rogue,  Iiow- 
ever,  gets  on,  and  continues  his  ascent;  but  he 
is  at  leugth  tired,  and  seems  to  Hag,  The  spec- 
tators encourage  him,  and  be  has  only  a  few 
feet  more  to  arrive  at  the  object  of  bis  desires. 
Ue  makes  an  effort— it  produces  nothing,  but 
he  does  not  yet  lose  ground.  He  stops  and  rests 
himself.  Cries  are  heard  all  round — "  He  will 
wiut     He  wiU  not  win!"     Poor  Tantalus! 

AJWr  a  few  minutes'  rest,  he  resumes  his 
labour — but  in  vain;  he  exerts  his  strength 
without  advancing.  He  e\en  seems  to  be  going 
downwards,  and  actually  loses  some  iuchea, 
wliich  lie,  however,  reco>'ers  by  a  superliunian 
effort.  But  this  last  attempt  exiiausts  his  re- 
maiiung  strength,  and  he  slides  down  the  mast 
amid  the  jeers  and  commiseration  of  the  crowd. 

This  is  truly  not  obtaining  the  rewurd  of  his 
labour.     Such  is  a  courtier,  who,  Irom  the  very 


,«l: 
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cominencement  of  iiis  career,  has  aimed' 
office  of  prime  minister,  who  has  used  tk 
strenuous  efforta  to  reach  tlie  object  of  hi 
tion  i  who  has  ascended  step  by  step  the  i 
dignities,  is  near  his  mark,  and  about  to  n 
reward  of  his  perseverance;  when,  on  ai 
he  loses  his  balance,  falls  to  the  earth,  ■ 
lights,  with  the  spectacle  of  his  fall,  those , 
of  his  good  fortune.  Oh !  what  a  eyn 
human  ambition  is  a  mat  de  cocagne  !  Vi 
inexhaustible  subject  of  moral  reflection  ! 
great  lessons,  what  sublime  aifabulations 
be  found  in  a  sight,  which  aeema  so  del 
meaning  to  those  unable  to  understand 
we  had  a  philosopher  with  us,  at  the  foot 
m^t  de  cocagne,  what  fine  lessons  would 
give  us,  upon  the  fallacy  of  human  hopei 
the  disappoint  me  nts  of  ambition,  upon  th 
culty  of  rising  above  our  fellow-men,  am 
the  slippery  path  which  wc  must  tread  Ic 
fortune  and  greatness. 

But  the  example  of  the  poor  wretch  jus 
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from  the  mast  has  proved  that  such  a  height 
may  be  reached ;  and  others  less  deserving  will 
be  more  fortimate. 

Now,  another  ascends;  asecond  follows;  a  third 
comes  after ;  atid  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  succeed. 
See  the  blessings  of  iugenious  industry ;  they 
serve  as  steps  to  support  each  other.  The  first 
places  his  feet  ui>on  the  shoulders  of  the  second, 
the  latter  upon  those  of  the  third,  and  so  forth. 
After  the  leader  has  taken  a  little  rest,  he  re- 
sumes his  exertions.  Will  he  reach  the  top? 
Yes.  It  is  Americus  Vesputius  robbing  Colum- 
bus of  the  fruits  of  his  discoveries.  He  raises  one 
arm; — ^he  is  not  yet  high  enough.  He  forces 
himself  a  little  higher,  and  tries  again.  This  time 
he  is  successful.  He  seizes  the  crown,  reaches 
the  top  of  the  mast,  and  takes  possession  of 
the  bandrol,  representing  the  first  prize.  Seated 
on  the  summit,  he  casU  a  look  of  triumph  on  the 
crowd  below,  then  descends  with  his  trophy.  All 
is  now  comparatively  easy.  The  mast  has  been 
wiped  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  other  prizes 
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Are  auccessively  won ;  for  eocb  successi 
vidaal  can  take  but  one.  The  contest- 
been  ended  witliout  great  exertion ;  n 
occupied  about  the  same  tiroe  to  strip  t 
masts.  It  has,  I  believe,  never  happen 
any  has  remained  impregnable. 

The  sou  is  now  about  to  set,  and  has 
Bunk  behind  the  trees  nhich  bound  the  1 
Tlie  crowd  go  to  their  dinner,  and  thex 
to  see  the  fire-works. 

I'he  illumination  begins.  The  shop 
patronized  by  Government  place  ove 
doors,  flags  and  transparencies  with  appi 
mottoes.  The  trees  of  the  Cliamps-Elyi 
decked  with  lamps  and  garlands  of  c 
glass;  and,  in  the  distance,  the  Pant] 
seen  with  it^  ribbons  of  flame,  and  its 
ascending  to  the  sky. 

The  crowd  in  tlic  Champs-Ely  sees  is 
numerous  as  before,  notwithstanding  tli 
trate  drmikards  upon  whom  they  are  foi 
tread,  and  tlie  melted  lallow  falling  uixi 


clothes.  The  fire-worka  are  Itt  off  al  an  early 
hour,  on  the  Pluce  Louis  XV.  The  whole 
netghbuurhoud,  the  (juays,  the  Rue  Royale,  and 
the  terrace  of  the  Tuilerie*,  arc  crowded  with  a 
dense  mass  of  spectators.  The  Parisians  are 
never  tired  of  fire-works ;  and,  although  these 
are  always  the  same,  he  who  has  already  i 
them  fifty  times  would  not,  on  any  considera- 
tion, miss  seeing  them  again.  For  hours  be- 
forehand he  stands  upon  his  legs,  in  anxious 
eiipectationof  an  insipid  pleasure  which  lasts  only 
a  few  minutes.  And  heaven  knows  how  many 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  watches,  and  snuff- 
boxes, and  purses,  are  stolen  during  tliis  interval. 
Neillier  is  this  all ; — there  is  another  annoyance 
to  which  the  fair  sex  are  peculiarly  subject  in 
such  crowds.  Certain  dare-devil  scoundrels  go 
there  on  purpose  to  insult  and  take  undue 
liberties  with  tlie  female  spectators  :  and,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  pretended  mistakes  are 
eommitted,  and  kisses  snatched  from  many  a  fair 
Had  unwilling  lip.     "  Oh  dear !  who  is  that  rude 
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CbUow  1  How  dure  you  touch  me  t  Bi 
Sir." — "  I»  your  discourse  addrrased 
M&'am  l" — "  Yes,  Sir ;  you  nre  a  rud* 

impertinent  maw." 

On  a  sudden,  tlie  signtil  is  made,  aai 
Ruggieri,  fire-master  to  the  city,  puts  tl 
to  lois  pyrotechnic  master-pieces.  i 
begin  to  play;  these  ore  followed  by 
stars,  Roman  candles,  sky-rockets,  I 
suns,  Ciiiuesc  troca,  and  Bengal  fire ; — 
is  omitted.  Huge  frames,  looking  like  i 
skeletons,  vomit  torrents  of  flame ;  cast 
sulphur  and  saltpetre  cross  each  other 
hiss  forth  their  spray  of  burning  sparks, 
come  the  accidents;  for  without  accid 
Paris  festival  would  not  be  complete.  1 
of  the  sky-rockets,  falling  from  a  perpei 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  pierce  1 
hats,  and  heads  as  well ;  and,  to  coinpl 
scene,  twenty  mortars  burst  at  once, 
battle  is  not  more  destructive ;  and  it 
uii]ik-asant,  you  know,  for  a  man  who 
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search  of  a  little  amusement,  tu  be  obliged  to 
searcli  for  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

Atsucba  consummation, fear  spreads  like  wild- 
fire througli  the  crowd,  wliich  begins  to  move, 
and  each  is  preparing  to  take  flight  when  a 
startling  blaze  of  light  suddenly  illumes  the 
whole  atmosphere.  This  is  the  Bouquet,  which 
will  form  the  criterion  by  which  the  splendour 
■of  the  fire-works  will  be  judged,  because  the  last 
impression  is  always  that  which  remains  the 
longest.  It  is  like  a  vast  meteor  with  tliunder 
and  lightning  pent  up  within  its  bowels,  which 
suddenly  bursting,  its  flames  are  scattered  into 
space.  Hundreda  of  rockets,  and  in  their  flanks, 
hundreds  of  serpents  diverge  in  all  directions 
like  fiery  dragons,  and  hiss  frightfully  as  they 
shoot  through  the  air.  They  ascend,  as  if  in 
emulation,  one  above  the  other,  leave  a  line  of 
fire  on  their  passage,  and  seem  to  invade  the  very 
«anopy  of  heaven.  They  are  seen  over  head, 
and  the  dread  of  their  sticks  felling  causes  a 
terror,  a  confusion,  a  rout  which  it  would  be 
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onpossiUe  to  describe.  The  pushing  and  m 
ing  arc  dreadiu] ;  for  the  pnssaftes  are  too 
to  allow  the  mass  to  separate  in  an  in 
Heamriiile  cm  n  icsound,  and  a  rain  i 
SaUa  an  aU  ea.  At  length  the  three 
bombs  ascend  estically,  burst,  scatter  ' 
Ktats  ia  every  tion — and  all  returns  to 

nesa. 

Inuncdiately  the  spectators  set  out  at 
return  home,  conversing  on  the  pleasnrea  < 
day.  Immense  multitudes  proceed  to  th< 
distant  faubourg,  and  steps  are  beard  lik 
marching  of  a  numerous  army.  The  fi 
chat  as  they  drag  home,  assisted  by  their 
vires,  their  sleepy  children.  Some  > 
them  are  optimists  and  admiromaniac! 
there  are  such  people — and  always  mat 
their  minds  to  find  eventhing  magnil 
These  have  the  rage  of  always  appearing 
ficd ;  and  they  defend  such  festivals,  like 
Parisians,  us  things  iiecessarv  to  their  ))ei 
comforts.     Others,   on    the   contrarr,    nati 
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discontented  and  fault-finding,  do  not  council 
their  displeasure,  and  censure  all  ibat  takes 
place.  According  to  tbeni,  the  bouquet  is 
meagre ;  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
fire-works  under  the  Emperor.  "  They  were 
letbing  like.  The  fire-works  at  the  marriage, 
— those  at  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome ! 
We  shall  never  see  such  again!"  Conversing 
thus  as  thej  walk  along,  interrupted  ever  and 
anon  by  the  crackers  which  yoimg  urchins,  in 
^ite  of  the  injunctions  of  the  police,  throw 
between  their  legs,  they  reach  iheir  homes. — 
The  porters  and  portresses,  who  eeem  nailed  to 
the  doors,  as  they  stretch  their  necks  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  fire-works  from  aiar,  inquire  with 
a  sheepish  air  about  the  festival. — Then  each 
retires  to  bed,  bruised  and  weary,  but  ready  to 
begin  again  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  strongly 
persuaded  that  they  have  all  been  admirably 
amused. 
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Tbis  esUblis^uDent,  to  lur  mind,  is  an  ( 
of  our  pieseot  maimers.  Other  inite 
wieU  tbear  pens  with  more  skill,  and  v 
my  iaa£ier»,  will  paint  with  the  power  of « 
t«lmt,  that  T»at  panorama  of  the  city 
serves  as  a  model  for  tlie  whole  world,  u 
life  of  Tunety  which  rocks  the  Parisian  I 
roUing;  of  a  ship  &i  sea.  1  am  but  a  yoi 
serrer;  and  hating  looked  at  results  on] 
plain  matter'<»t-taci  way,  I  have  made  m 
sketch  upon  the  back^ground  of  the  gre 
ture.  This  our  book  is  a  history,  ai 
subject  I   have  chosen,  wer«  it  done  jus 
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might  fbrm  Its  concluding  chapter.  Heaven 
grant  that  my  sketch  may  be  received  with  iu- 
dulg^ence!  In  other  chapters  are  to  be  found 
curious  speculations,  striking  investigations,  the 
warm  colouring  of  street  manners,  and  the  polite 
language  of  the  drawii^-room ; — in  this,  the 
naked  truth,  the  talc  of  shame,  and  the  ravagn 
of  death,  must  cover  the  weakness  of  the  nar- 
rator. Neither  is  it  my  fault,  if  a  subject, 
taken  at  a  Tentnre  from  the  romancR  of  a  great 
city,  reduces  to  a  single  idea,  the  source,  tlie 
connexion,  and  the  progress  of  contemporary 
society.  Even  in  the  simple  fact  of  the  exisl- 
enee  of  a  Foundling  Hospital,  lies  an  unportani 
question  of  theory.  Whether  you  vritncas  the 
representation  of  an  opera,  or  contemplate 
ibe  corpse  of  a  drowned  man  on  the  platform 
ftt  the  Morgue,  immorality  still  stares  you  in 
the  face  with  large  and  hideous  eyes.  Among 
some  nations,  the  sum  of  their  cii-ilization  is 
calculated  by  the  age  of  their  funereal  monu* 


neBts ; — in  France  its  progress  maybe  estimated 
1.3 
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from  ihe  CDuIW  of  tntknc^.  You  see  ti 
nun's  resson  has  increased  by  the  who] 
inteml  which  separates  the  begiimit^ 
end  of  life.  This  is  an  immeoae  conqi 
adminUy  suited  to  our  giant  imaj 
Egoiisixi   is  ahnost   litemy, — it  reqtni 

I  was  just  going  to  speak  to  you  ol 
poeOy ;  but  I  pause — ray  subject  is  an 

No  public  edifice  ever  presented  au 
«nce  more  in  opposition  to  the  painful  rf 
to  which  its  mere  existence  gives  rise,  ' 
Foundling  Hospital.  You  seem  here  t 
much  as  3rou  ples$e  of  that  contrast  so 
anMng  us,  between  simple  objects  and  j 
boirars.  You  expect  on  entering,  not] 
tears  and  di^ust,  and  yet  3-ou  scarcely  I 
cries  of  the  newly-bom  babes — you 
nialtiT  t'»r  dark  philosophical  emotion, 
see  nothing  around  you  but  flowers,  and  gt 
!>isiers,  and  snow-white  curtains,  and  cin 
III  which  you  may    add,    the   fruits    of 
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perliaps  of  crime.  You  walk  between  two  rows 
of  cradles,  as  in  a  flower-garden;  only  in  the 
latter,  nature  gives  to  the  orphan  plants  their 
iproper  nurture.  Here  you  may  see  heads  with 
6owing  yellow  ringlets,  ajigel  faces,  a  room 
poetically  called  the  crib,  a  pretty  little  chapel, 
and  a  dissecting  room.  This  edifice  was  for- 
merly a  convent  of  Oratorians  ;  it  is  now  a 
Foundling  Hospital; — there  are  two  centuries 
between  these  names.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  building  itself;  it  ia  like  a  college,  a 
tnauufactory,  a  house  in  the  street,  or  your 
:  father's  house.  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  a 
■tatue  which  you  salute  on  entering.  Vincent 
de  Paule  •  keeps  watch  in  the  vestibule  of  his 
temple ;  that  same  Vincent  de  Paule  whose 
evangelical  and  philanthropic  zeal  saved  (he 
.  lives  of  at  least  one  fifth  part  of  the  poputa- 
j  tion  now  treading  uihiii  his  grave.  His  con- 
*    temporaries  put  his  name  into  the  Almanack ; 


i 


HimJi'W  ^nuld  kave  made  him  ■ 


Om  mnmug  at    t^    outer  ioix,  1    1 
k  son  oC  bBK  «v  CHpboud  vith  a  double 
tW   atKcC,    wid    the 
It  «w  aack  lih 


Ubt-deox.  vith  tiut  Ja*6e  of  difierenoe; 
ike  Ukt  began  tbe  iathgne,  and  the  tkOd- 
m.  Tim  box  or  cnpbovd  is  bo  toagwc 
FacaeriT  tbr  tnbapfn'  raDtba-  depoated 
■niMerioaslT  aud  *i  ni^U.  bef  new-bom 
Am,  aftg- uaj>ig  tbe  b^  (o  onkenthe 
«  datr,  At  d^npftMicd— Ixr  ten*  hhI  k 
■one  «rill  beaxd  in  tbe  MUTOundUv  dvl 
It  ■>  otLuHiK'  aaw — a  ai^ular  afaofe  com] 
tbe  rbirrr"  Dead  bodi^^  of  cfaildmi  werv 
fcuad  in  tbe  ct^ibottnl,  put  tbere  eitbcr  to 
tbe  expense  of  buiijJ  <x  to  conctvi  a  t 
Tlu^  mode  a£  A^-jruitAinp  ibe  iruiUoiine  us 
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undertaker,*  no  longer  exists.  A  sister  sit«  up 
all  night  at  the  entrance  of  the  parlour,  and 
receives  &om  the  band,  the  children  that  are 
brought  to  the  hospital  during  her  watch.  The 
cupboard  is  closed,  luid  its  lock  nuty.  Besides, 
tius  mode  luis  long  since  lost  the  charm  of 
secrecy.  Women  now  take  httle  pains  to  con- 
ceal their  pregnancy,  for  mishaps  are  thought 
less  of  than  formerly.  WTiether  the  child  I* 
bom  in  a  boudoir  or  iu  a  garret,  it  is  now  a 
mere  family  afiair,  and  amicably  adjusted.  The 
inlant  is  taken  to  the  hospital  at  noon  day ;  it  is 
even  recommended  to  the  kind  attention  of  the 
Sisters ;  its  &ther's  name  is  carefully  repeated, 
and  after  a  few  tears  the  whole  is  forgotten.  If, 
subsequently,  the  unhappy  babe  cry,  expire,  be 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  anatomist,  and  its  severed 
l!mb«  sewn  up  in  a  canvas  bag  and  consigned 
without  ceremony  to  the  earth,  no  matter, — 
hmily  honour  is  safe ;  the  mother  goes  either  to 


•  In  Paris  fiiii(Tal»  n 
fuaihrei,  and  fwmed  oi 


e  a  monopoly,  termed  let  pomptt 
■  by  the  govermaenL — Tr. 


I 


t  SatpMDeie  *;  dviUcati 
BOB}  WHgkal  knowlcdga 
i  «*  few  Jediucs  on  ] 
,  AU  this  u  adi 


m      — ^^ 


I  as  tfac  K)«k  of  ■, 
w  hands  tremfaii 
iv  nfas  iHth  agonj' 
^  diiUwbo  dM 
^  kn^  Mwher.  I  km  br«rd  of  affecti 
•f  WMM-Madng  aomnrs.  and  ol 
AiBB^  wkaw  tedUe  cakNinng  inipniis 
Amman  m  wtA  wetrnm  td  jmafal  exdi 
Sm^t  paw  pdi  «f  dto  wukiag  davM 
■Mck  vqpcM  Aen-  h^cs;  othen,  sospen 
tW  oeck  of  lite  Ikde-  mnocHii,  a  cfaaple 
oU  lin^  tMii  to  a  ribboo.  Others,  agmin,  n 
a  beWed  »Mme  lo  the  Sisi«is  of  the  a 
ia*n'.  and  fstrmt  thai  the  tnfuit  mav  be 
naair.  Th«»;  unh^tppy  iuolh«rs  call  ereiy 
and  everv  week,  to  ask  how  their  child 
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J — far  ihey  are  not  allowed  to  see  lliem  ;  nor 
are  they  allowed  to  txke  the  bodies  of  such  fia 
die — tliese  are  the  prey  of  the  surgeon's  walpel. 
Others,  of  these  wretched  females,  uimfaJc  to  bear 
the  aeparation,  contrive,  by  an  excusable  deceji- 
tion,  to  get  themselveH  hired  as  wet-nurses  to  tho 
estahliiiluneiit,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  suckling 
their  own  babes.  Such  women  deserve  on«  of 
the  prizes  of  vii-tue. 

It  would  be  a  truly  useful  and  philanthrope 
inquir}-,  that  of  ascertaining  in  what  proportions 
the  different  claaaea  of  society  furnish  each  their 
contingeut  of  guilty  mothers.  The  solution  of 
this  statistical  question,  were  it  practicable,  would 
determine  those  nvunerous  shades  of  vice  which 
escape  us  by  their  mobility,  and  would  give  in 
round  arithmetical  numbers,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory review  possible  of  the  complete  and  living 
Paris, — from  the  filth  of  its  drains  to  the  summit 
of  its  Pantheon.  Never  did  tlie  Roman  people 
under  the  lash  of  Juvenal,  bring  to  the  Forum 
more  indifference,  and  more  corruption ;  never 
l5 
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were  the  scandidous  pleasures  of  die  P» 
revealed  in  more  piquant  memoiro,  even  i 
punpHlet  of  Petroiiiue,  than  the  -rice*  i 
would  be,  could  we  make  a  correct  censui 
kigue  raisonne,  a  list  by  class  and  nw 
the  &ajl  mothers  of  our  mnocent  foa 
What  a  destructive  blow  it  would  be  v^ 
Kiie  net'Work  of  elegance,  under  whicfa 
sinB  of  Lutetia  repose  undisturbed.  Peri 
political  economist  would  fiud,  in  tliis 
document,  tlie  result  which  the  poor  i: 
been  expecting  ever  since  the  isventioi 
science  of  political  economy.  Soon  would 
a  strenuous  emulation — if  not  the  fruit  o 
llie  excilement  at  li'ast  of  self-love — U 
the  number  as  near  iis  possible  to  zei 
kinds  of  moralit)'  would  pass  throt^b  Uu 
tical  laminating  machine  ; — gi-eat  lad 
grisettes,  the  bourdoir  and  the  alley,  lux 
want,  would  be  brought  into  the  general 
sheet.  One  day,  the  CImu&see  d'Antii 
strive  to  conceal  its  sum  totaJ,  whilst  t 
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bourg  St.  Marce&u  would  ostentatioiuly  display 
its  fraction  of  u  number.  To  complete  the  wboici 
the  Academy  of  Iiwcriptiona  would  open  wide 
its  dooia  to  the  compiler  of  euch  tables. 

I  koow  nut  whether  the  prepress  of  philo- 
sophy will  ever  reach  thin  attempt  at  perfection  ; 
cert«in  it  ix,  that  the  Foundling  Hospital  pufl- 
seases  already  excellent  means  lor  muldng  it. 
There  is  a  register,  a  eimplc  register,  ia  which  is 
inscdbed,  at  the  entrance  of  each  child,  tike  most 
minute  particulars  attendant  upon  its  airival. 
In  this  register,  for  iuatauce,  is  written,  that  the 
child  was  dressed  in  coarse  linen,  or  in  a  fine 
frock  trimmed  with  lace  ;  or,  again,  that  it  was 
quite  naked — that  the  parents,  or  mother,  had 
wept,  or  had  not  wept.  The  words  they  ^polu' 
are  taken  down,  and  their  regrets,  their  anxiety 
or  indiflerence,  and  their  general  bearing,  ore 
recorded — the  day  and  hour  of  the  child's  arrivaj, 
its  name  (if  it  bore  a  name),  and  ajiy  disease 
with  wtiich  it  might  be  attacked,  is  minutely 
entered.     This  register,  as  you  will  observe,  is 
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&D«d  with  distinct  and  poeidve  infon 
Vfhien  the  child  dies,  the  date  of  its  d 
bkernse  added  to  the  other  particulara, 
book,  therefore,  contains  the  most  vola 
and  predae  annals  oi  the  most  extnui 
history  that  ever  existed.  Moreover 
chrooiclcs  of  an  hospital,  this  great  reg 
KtKOhet  spedes  of  national  debt,  Ls  ke{ 
useful  purpose.  Whm  the  parents  are  i 
of  withdrawing  a  child  from  the  hospr 
old  and  stained  pages  of  the  register  afl 
means  of  identitj-.  You  purchase  your  i 
tiona  from  this  book ;  and  you  drive 
bargain  for  the  few  words,  which  are  i 
remains  in  the  world  to  establish  tlie  ]f 
TOUT  paternity.  They  are  your  son's  ts 
The  employes  of  the  hospital,  therefore 
tain  for  this  book  the  same  respect  ai 
veatry  register.  They  put  on  their  gl 
open  it— they  consider  it  a  precious  relic, 
a  sacrifice  of  f^old,  aiid  its  tabernacle 
opened  imto  you.     Add  twenty  francs  m« 
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you  will  obtain  materials  to  write  the  extract. 
Nobody  aees  lliia  book  ;  the  person  in  whose 
chu^  it  is,  locks  it  carefully  into  a.  cupboard. 
He  is  afiraid  of  making  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  golden  mystery  of  its  possession, 

It  is  a  marvellous  tax,  that  which  is  raised 
upon  returning  paternal  affection,  or  upon  an 
increase  of  fortune ;  it  reaches  not  the  consumer 
indirectly,  but  is  drawn  from  the  very  fountain- 
source.  It  were  impossible  to  adjust  more 
equitably,  the  balance  betneen  the  ser\*ice,  and 
its  return  in  kind.  This  is  a  master-piece  of 
financial  jurisprudence. 

Alas  I  why  are  we  not  Spaniards  or  Prussians  ? 

'  — for  we  should  then  see  motlicrs  lose  their  chil- 
■drcn  on  purpose  that  they  might  be  afterwards 
found.  At  Madrid,  all  foundlings  are  reputed 
legitimate;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  streets 

1  are  filled  with  illegitimates.  In  Prussia,  under 
the  Great  Frederick,  a  soldier-prince,  and  con- 
sequently an  anxious  promoter  of  population, 

'  girl-mothers  publicly   nursed  their  illegitimate 
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o&pnng,  and  took  their  st&tion  h\  tlie 
muried  woDnen.  This  custom  was  levin 
ihe  Gred^e.  iust  us  odd,  tJiat  Frederidi 
for  a  kii^'philofiDpliBT.  I  nerer  via  in  1 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  tlus  philat 
tolerance  ot'  the  great  monarch  has  fitQ 
diHUse. 

There  b  one  iact  to  which  I  call  the  at 
a£  the  uulitarians.  Compared  \rith  tfa 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  iii  proportion 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  Paris  is  the  dt^ 
hospital  receives,  on  a  general  average,  tfa< 
foundlings.  And  yet,  of  all  nations.  Franc 
one  which  shows  the  most  indilference  in 
these  unfortunate  beings  usefiil  meinbei 
ciety.  In  London  the  education  of  these 
children  partakes  of  tla'  Franklin  school, 
the  hospitality  of  an  industrious  people, 
rect  manuers,  and  even  morals,  are  instill 
them  (  wliich  is  rare  witJi  us.  1  must  a 
the  mothers  are  obliged  to  apiwar,  prior  i 
accouchement,  and  detlaro  their  pregnaii< 


although  their  names  escape  the  dishonour  of 
being  registered,  the  shame  of  appearing  be&re- 
kand,  deters  all  but  the  most  wretched  and  tlie 
most  abandoned  &om  availing  themselves  of  thr 
charity.  In  Russia  and  at  Naples,  the  natural 
dispositions  of  the  childien  aro  coiumlted  befort- 
their  luture  calling  is  decided  upon,  and  at 
Moscow  tliere  is  an  hospital  where  the  found- 
lings learn  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  other 
accessories  of  the  dramatic  art,  in  a  theatre 
which  they  have  ihemj^elves  cunstrucied.  This 
hospital  was  the  first  to  wliich  Napoleon  sent  a 
^uard,  on  the  very  evening  of  his  entrance  into 
Moscow. 

In  France,  scarcely  have  the  foundlings 
passed  the  age  of  childhood,  ere  they  aj;e  dis- 
missed from  die  hospital.  They  are  dispersed, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  among  the  lowest 
classes,  with  the  present  of  an  imperfect  educa- 
tion ;  and  if  one  of  them  aliould,  under  liis 
homely  {garments,  feel  the  tlirill  of  genius,  and 
try   to  wrench  off  the  helot's  collar,  liis  choice 
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dailj,  and  that  the  mortality  of  llie  hospital,  at 
present,  bears  no  proportion  to  what  it  was 
finty  years  ago.  A  single  fact  will  prove  this. 
Now-a-daya,  convenient  carriages  bring  nurses  to 
Paris  from  the  country,  and  each  Department 
has  its  foundling  hospital.  But  can  it  be  cre< 
diled  thai,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  hospital 
in  the  metropolis  was  the  only  one  in  the  king- 
dom, from  all  parts  of  which  children  were 
brought  to  Paris  to  receive  a  lifr  ticket,  which 
oftener  turned  out  a  certificate  for  death  !  A 
porter  walked  tlirough  the  provinces,  carrying 
upon  his  back  a  padded  box  containing  three 
newly-bom  babes  placed  upright  in  it.  supported 
by  wadding,  and  breathing  through  a  hole  in  the 
Hd.  This  man  quietly  wended  his  way  towards 
Paris,  careless  of  dust,  mud,  the  mid-day  sun,  or 
the  bustle  of  inns.  Now  and  then  he  stopped  to 
take  his  meals  and  make  his  young  compantonit 
suck  a  little  milk.  On  opening  the  box,  he 
sometimes  found  one  of  them  dead.  When  this 
happened,  he  would    tlirow    the    body   by    the 
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anMwAo.  Qb  his  annal  be  got  a  n 
ttc  S**^  de&Rxed.  sitliDUt  beiie  m 

K  AxpiaBtt  •nte»  faac  ofatttenied 
rf  A*  h|iliMiUl  jKMSiet,  acdeC>-  k 
yannah^  hoMAe^  In  Fixnce^  a 
•dwreniBa^  tttlM,  the  dincc  all 
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pciaenfjsi*?  «itk  the  maxitantioa  in  I 
MtTraftw  of  dkese  bospinh.  TIib  & 
■f  iiwht  whethg  it  ^wmld  pCTfaips  li 
ftr  Ae  knAiK  of  dns  Mciil  nkcr, 
cidA««  hHl  lilhi  heoi  stzaogiled  at  di 
kA  «D  «■!■«.  OMdrr  Uk  pu^^  of  bi 
MilkaU  Hpw  tfe  street  parcmrmt. 
Ac  <i|n»  at  Xallkos,  the  cgkbtated 

on  PopuJaiiixi.  This  teiriUe  jiu^ 
twv^tnvT.  not  wilboat  Kpf>^  :  bat,  a 
Ai  tiie  nmnber  t:^  aiiUnissMns  mto  the  [ 
Ho»ptul  Ai   P^tiis.  tbe  mmd  cannot  a 
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help  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  its  favour.  During 
tlie  last  few  years,  in  particular,  llie  number  of 
foundlings  admitted  has  increased  by  a  third. 
In  1830,  tliere  were  five  thousand  two  or  three 
hundred ;  and  in  tlie  course  of  the  present  year,* 
during  which  all  the  indigent  daasos  of  the  po- 
pulation have  been  reduced  to  more  than  usual 
distress,  the  number  has  been  much  greater.  I 
hsve  before  me  a  table  of  lining  inmates,  dated 
the  third  of  September,  bearing  tlie  number 
4^02,  and  the  wiutcr  has  not  yet  begun. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  pohtical  commo- 
tions always  tend  to  an  increase  of  this  kind  of 
population.  After  the  Thennidorian  rc-acdon, 
and  during  the  patriotic  illusions  of  the  Direc- 
tory, the  number  of  foundlings  was  doubled  in 
eighteen  months.  Whether  the  desure  of  filling 
up  the  gaps  made  by  the  knife  of  the  guillotine 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  were  as  great  in  the 
workman's  garret,  as  amid  the  hcentious  revels 
at  tlie  Luxembourg — or  whether  our  females,  so 
tiingidarly  smitten  witli  the  then  prevaiUng  taiihiun 
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betrays  infancy  to  grim  death,  aud  perpetuates 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  the  inheritance  of  leproay 
and  other  loatlisome  diseases. 

I  must  here  dip  mj  pen  into  the  kennel,  for 
I  am  about  to  sketch  a  common  sink. 

Let  me  then  describe  to  you  the  apartment 
not  usually  shown  to  visitors,  which  I  entered 
with  a  thriU  of  horror;  and  those  white  and 
green  baskets,  which  under  their  draperies,  rock 
to  a  pure  and  gentle  sleep  the  new-bom  babes 
reposing  in  the  bosom  of  infection,  and  disfigured 
by  disease. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  gallery  of  Dupont  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne?  Well,  this  apartment  pre- 
sents a  similar  spectacle,  with  the  only  difference, 
that  you  have  here  the  reaUty  of  flesh,  the  tre- 
mulous motion  of  the  lips,  the  sound  of  breath- 
ing, and  the  cold  perspiration  upon  the  skin. 
The  poor  babes  lighten  with  their  angel  smile 
the  infernal  mask  of  their  reprobation.  Some, 
who  bear  the  imprint  of  hell  upon  their  brow, 
seem  as  if  they  dreamt  of  Heaven,     The  latter. 
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their  suffenags,  will  shake  your  dd 
But  jou  owe  such  a  vimt  to  tl 
wretchedness,  for  your  sex  has  coi 
s}iare  in  supplying  these  victims, 
stand  by  the  cradle  of  the  fbundlio 
as  you  drop  a  tear,  say  nitb 
"  L' Amour  a  passe  par  la." 


The  present  generation  must  expect  to  be 
encumbered  with  sons  of  Napoleon,  iji  rivdry 
with  false  Dauphins..  Each  fallen  dj-naaty  has 
bequeathed  to  us  its  glorious  illegitimates,  and 
its  counterfeit  descendants.  Not  that  the  new 
branches  of  such  famiUes  are  much  alanned  hy 
Buch  apocliryphal  pretenders ;  there  are  a  thousand 
reasons  why  they  should  not  be  so.     In  the  first 

•The  tratiHlator  Ihinki  it  right  to  insert  the  followiiig 
note  by  M.  L§on  Cioilan,  the  author  of  ihls  article. 

"  It  required  all  the  interest  with  which  M.  Ladvocat's 
book  inspire!  me,  to  induce  mc  to  give  pubtirity  lo  r  li/e  of 
tucli  tragic  excitement,  as  tlie  uno  contained  in  tliis  cotilri- 
bution.  These  fucts  were  personally  known  to  me.  Would 
that  (hey  had  never  been  so  !  They  belong  to  history  ;  I 
have,  therefore,  Do  right  to  withhold  them." 


I 
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plBi:e,  tlielr  number  destroys  the  proba 
tiieir  being  what  thoy  represeul  ibeuisd 
among  these  presumptiie  faeirs,  tlie  foo 
the  rogues.  But  popular  belief  is  fed  fi 
doubtful  sources ;  and,  pronded  the  aa 
mouth  bear  some  faint  resemblance  to  1 
features  in  the  ex-sovereign,  the  dress 
teat.  National  iaith  is  truly  robust.  Thi 
Mxty  felse  Neros,  thirty-two  pretenden 
nunc  of  Charles  V ;  and  we  have  I 
number  oflictitious  Louis  XVli's.  Let  u 
after  that,  whether  tlie  assunipCioa  of  p 
ougiit  lo  be  censured,  where  the  nu] 
fatlkers  exists  in  so  alurniing  a  proportioi 
This  preamble  ^ows,  by  anticipation,  t 
desire  I  have  to  seduce  the  credulity 
reader,  and  my  indiiference  whether  or 
shiire  ill  my  conviction.  I  am  only  aiix 
tlio  simplicity  of  this  narrative,  and  the  ak 
of  the  dates,  facts,  and  names,  which  I  adi 
inspire  liini  with  a  little  confidence. 

Nothing  has  been    less  satisfactorily  ; 
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than  Napoleon's  stoical  indifference  to  women. 
Tliey  who  base  endeavoured  to  endow  the  Con- 
queror at  Wagrant  with  eucli  coldness  of  heart, 
have  judged  him  only  by  bis  bust.  Thej-  have 
transformed  him  into  a  lady  writing  her  own 
memoirs.  He  would  certainly  have  been  amused, 
if  flattery  had  gone  to  such  lengths  in  hia  pre- 
sence. A  Corsican  and  Italian  liy  descent,  of  an 
ardent  constitution,  his  ideas  always  in  a  blaze, 
making  a  passion  of  everything  he  did,  is  it  Ukely 
tluit  he  should  have  been  thus  indifferent  I  To 
maintain  such  a  proposition,  is  to  take  an  undue 
advantage  of  the  silence,  wliicb  deep  and  noble 
regret  is  fearful  of  breaking;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  exposing  us  afresh  to  those  talcs  of 
the  boudoir  which  have  already  produced  their 
profits  to  publishers,  in  tlie  form  of  private 
memoirs. 

During  the  moments  of  leisure  between  the 
thousand  prodigies  which  have  made  the  Egyp- 
tian campaign  a  poem,  or  a  fairy  tale.  Napoleon, 
then  called  Buonaparte,   formed  acquaiatance 
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of  knowledge  from  Iiis  con\'ersatiou,  aud  he  in- 
stntctcd  me  iii  the  Greek  and  Arabic  languages; 
rendering  his  lessons  truly  delightful  by  recol- 
lections of  his  travels  in  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  and 
across  the  Jordan — by  vast  original  information 
— and  by  those  \-iewa  which  you  cannot  derive 
from  books,  because  books  are  mutes,  and  have 
not  the  surprise  of  gesture,  nor  the  flash  of  the 
eye,  nor  the  music  of  the  voice,  nor  the  quivering 
of  the  muscles.  His  memory,  which  he  pretended 
he  had  lost,  was  encyclopedical.  If  you  asked 
him  for  a  word,  he  would  give  you  a  volume. 
When  he  spoke,  I  more  than  listened, — I  read. 
But  the  moment  tins  overflowing  of  poetry, 
science,  thought,  and  enthusiasm  ceased,  he 
would  relapse  into  the  deepest  and  most  silent 
melancholy.  Nothing  could  rouse  him  from  it. 
A  mild  and  constant  smile  alone  denoted  in  him 
the  motion  of  life.  It  was  during  this  lethargic 
tranquillity  that  you  were  struck  with  the  mus- 
cular power  of  his  thickset  body,  and  with  the  fine 
form  of  his  shoulders,  arched  and  moulded  like 
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ami  dazzling  blue,  indicated  thai  mental  sii{)e- 
riority  with  which  God  now  aiid  then  invests 
certain  men,  to  prove  to  the  levellers  of  all  ages 
the  untruth  of  equahty  among  mankind.  The 
fascination  of  his  eye  dragged  you  witllin  the 
vortex  of  his  will,  where  you  were  forced  to 
remain  and  encounter  the  shock  of  his  emotions 
and  the  concussion  of  his  mental  excitement. 
His  eyes,  which  you  nished  you  had  never  Keen, 
and  which  it  was  impossible  to  forget  when  oiicv 
you  had  conic  within  their  influence,  flaahed 
fire;  and  the  dark  orbs  which  encircled  these  two 
burning  mirrors,  enabled  you  to  comprehend  at 
what  price  God  sometimes  bestows  genius,  and 
what  constant  suttering  he  kindles  in  those  hearts 
which  serve  as  its  altars.  From  this  description, 
which  my  feeble  pen  has  left  so  imperfect,  the 
reader  will  he  reminded  of  tlie  noble  countenance 
of  Napoleon,  which  will  he  handed  down  to  the 
latest  posterity.  It  is  one  of  the  family  portraits 
of  human  nature. 

Your  idea  of  Tard  •*"  would  be  incomplcle. 
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tf'jaa  Sxgot  that  he  «-s8  a  faalf-caste.  V\ 
iu^,  thick,  uui  hard  ekull  was  strcti 
UobmI  skin  always  in  pi-rspiradon.  The  a 
faair  of  th«  Conkan  fell  over  two  Ui^,  ft 
laMiitive  eua.  His  nus  the  frame  c^  N^ 
cwnaed  with  the  skin  of  Sesoatris. 

Let  those  who  cumpreliend  Napoleon 
.akn  upon  caith,  who  know  what  enet 
deriwd  from  the  Cordcan,  Genoese,  and  1 
tiuo  bkood  luitlglt^l  in  his  veins,  measure, 
tUtx'.  the  couf\isiuD  into  which  tlie  sam 
wuuld  ha\-v'  ihrowu  the  social  economy,  I 
been  boru  in  Africa,  his  reins  swollen  witl 
bk>oil,  gallopinic  naked  upon  a  horse  wit 
Huidle,  pointing  with  his  sword  to  the 
and  lowing  it  to  his  people,  as  a  tamer  t 
beasts  would  show  a  quarter  of  fresh  met 
tioii ; — moving  men  not  with  ideas  of  iu' 
dome  and  glorj-^ — which  symbols  have  no 
iiii;  but  among  old  nations  rubbed  smoot 
worn-out  cii  ilizalion  —  but  with  mirac 
ilecds, — leuglheiiing    the    desert    wherei 
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passed, — resizing  the  unity  of  empireB  by  death, 
aiul  universal  peace  b^'  ntence, — leaving  in  e»eh 
conquered  city  a  dame  for  enngn,  and  fire  for  a 
garrison. 

The  consciousness  of  his  high  birth  and 
two-fold  origin  ?iow  kept  Tard"**  in  a  state  of 
sombre  preoccupation.  As  soon  as  our  intimacy 
warranted  every  kind  of  confidence,  he  constantly 
talked  to  me  of  his  mad  projects  in  the  East. 
"  The  East  is  mine,"  he  would  say,  "  as  the 
West  belonged  to  my  &thcr  Napoleon.  I  will 
state  my  descent,  my  name,  and  my  projects;  I 
will  place  myself  at  the  bead,  not  of  the  Turks, 
but  of  the  Arabs,  The  former  have  run  their 
race.  With  tlie  Arabs  I  will  restore  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Ptolomies.  I  speak  their  language; 
I  belong  to  their  race;  I  am  of  their  blood; — 
and  they  will  listen  to  me.  I  will  call  each  city, 
each  town,  each  hamlet,  each  man,  and  each 
child  by  their  several  names.  All  will  come  to 
me ;  and  the  Nile,  and  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
and   the   winds    shall   roll   towards  Cairo   and 
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MBT  to  mt  hvm  GcraMn-.  mi  Italv.  utd 

Tile  Anfcic  iti  ■Ote  C^lip^  tbe  Grwk  of 
and  Ae  Laou  of  Tjcitik^.  ^^ludl  run  duuu 
sowo  ol'  .VWxaodiu-  Tbifa  shaQ  the 
i^nta  cwne  bvat  Ux  EU»t,  uid  tbe  pruf: 
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And  I  have  seen  liini,  full  uf  ihete  sltAOge 
ideas,  full  of  projects  of  conquests,  gallop  hall- 
naked  upon  the  sand  aloi^  the  sea-shore,  cnllinf; 
with  his  strong  and  sonorous  voic«,  ujion  tlte 
nations  who  dwell  upon  tlie  hanka  of  the  Nile, 
the  borders  of  the  dettcrt,  ajtd  skirt  the  moun- 
tains of  Ethiopia,  waving  his  hand  in  the  wind 
as  if  balancing  the  acimitar,  and  &houtiug  in 
Arabic,  "  Ye  people  and  nations !  behold  the 
son  uf  Kehir !" 

Tlicn  stopping  on  a  sudden,  he  would  resume 
the  mild  and  constant  smile  which  1  have  already 
noticed,  whilst  the  upper  part  of  his  face  assumed 
tlie  most  perfect  immobility.  Insensibly  the  co- 
lour which  his  enthusiasm  and  violeut  excite- 
ment had  raised  upon  his  cheeks  would  fade  and 
mei^e  uito  the  hue  of  sadness,  which  like  a  cloud 
descended  from  his  brow.  Here  again  was  to  be 
seen  the  deep  tliought  of  Napoleon,  so  admira- 
bly represented  in  the  picture  of  the  battle  of 
Eylau. 

At  a  period  wlien  the  vanity  of  petty  indivi- 
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our  armies  to  the  plains  of  Egypt,  whither  we 
had  sent  Uiem  a  second  time  to  obttiin  that 
which  was  there  sought  by  liis  father — namely,  a 
sun  warm  enough  to  dry  the  blood-staina  of 
another  revohition — (for  after  civil  murder, 
glory  mast  be  won ;  the  alternative  must  lio 
between  external  war,  and  the  public  executioner 
at  home) ; — let  us  suppose  this,  and  who  knows 
if  Providence  would  not  have  placed  face  to  face, 
two  principles  sprung  like  Oromasis  and  An- 
manes,  fron>  the  same  origin,  and  have  revived 
for  us  incredulous  people  those  mythic  beiugs, 
who  at  first,  under  real  human  forms,  lead  men 
in  herds  to  some  act  of  regeneration,  whether  of 
blood  or  of  fire,  and  who,  after  lliey  disappear, 
become  moral  truths  like  Typhon,  Isis,  and 
Osiris?  Why  should  not  tliis  young  prince, 
this  legitimate  son  of  Napoleon,  have  promoted 
that  eternal  tendency  of  Europe  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
easy  road  to  India,  the  cradle  of  human  civiliza- 
tion t     And  why  should  not  the  young  Egyp- 


noble  mouumeiits  of  (p'aDite ;  tliut  in  lieu  of 
this  dust,  would  have  sprung  up  columns  and 
capitals  hewed  out  of  the  petrified  date-tree,  and 
all  that  population  of  statues  fonned  from  the 
natural  productions  of  Egypt. 

Egypt  only  produces  statues  made  from  its 
sand,— and  sand  which  b  made  solely  fjom  its 
statues.  Nothingness  and  form  come  and  go 
alternately ;  to-day  there  is  a  pyramid,  to-morrow 
a  few  heaps  of  sand.  The  Great  Desert  is  but 
a  collection  of  pounded  cities. 

But  let  us  quit  the  field  of  hyjrathesis,  and 
return  to  the  reality  of  my  narrative. 

Tard*"*  added  to  his  powerful  energy  of 
character,  the  most  simple  pursuits,  and  much 
innocence  in  his  amusements.  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  flowers.  A  sunset  in  the  hosom  of 
our  Mediterranean,  threw  him  into  extasy.  His 
oriental  hfe  always  swam  upon  the  surface  of 
the  hahits  he  hod  acquired  in  Europe.  He  used 
the  bath  and  perfumes  to  excess,  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  weather  was  great,  the  vcU  of  drow- 


<viuch  ieii  t»  that  JeouaeoMBt.  1  km 
avm  wimc  ouar*e  \t(  rva^ir^  or  stodv 
imbibwii  bis  ^rsnmt.  H«  tM&ml  neithei 
murTatitv  <>{'  die  :KmJ,  dot  in  tbe  ^wrtaliti 
buiiv.  Deatb. :» tar  ikf  b«  cvaid  detine  it 
he  se«n«£  to  uvnstiler  a  ntere  chan^  of  ci 
a  tunW  jyuniev  frwm  one  place  to  a: 
The  niiin  iiiurdered  i^r  Resumed  tiead  at 
w,.iiid  be  round  jc  Berlin  or  l^-ud^.u.  H 
T-vi-'iv  denied  J  ci'tui  disiippejnuu'e.  Tli 
*;iid  lie  had  iiiei  somewhere  walkitiif  toi 
Rousseau  anil  Ravnil.  Bulibii  and  Limuei 
acfordiii|;  to  hiiu,  irnivf-tliir^'rs  were  sine* 


«nd  cemeteries  farce  With  such  a  Byateiii  of 
belief,  aided  by  tlie  olHciouB  resources  of  loffic, 
murder  waa  in  liis  eyes  only  a  forcible  expulsion 
from  a  country',  aiid  a  ttentence  of  deatli  only  a 
passport  to  other  climes.  I  believe  that  this 
&tal  extravagance  of  belief  may  have  proceeded 
from  an  accident  which  readily  admits  of  an  ex- 
planation, but  which  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  his  mind.  During  his  childliood,  and  on 
the  occasion  perhaps  of  some  insurrection  in 
&vour  of  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  the  Pharoahs, 
he  had  stabbed  a  cameUdriver  at  Cairo.  Some 
years  after  this  murder,  or  rather  tins  duel,  he 
met,  or  thou[^ht  he  met,  the  same  man  at  Ale])po. 
Now,  whether  the  camel-driver  was  the  victim  of 
ihe  application  of  lus  system,  or  the  ftrst  cause 
et  his  error,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  for  I 
never  knew.  Be  thataa  it  may,  Tard***  posi- 
tively denied  the  mortality  of  the  body. 

He  had  attained  to  that  age  when  the  contrast 
of  a  precarious  condition,  with  {pgantic  Wews 
and  hopes  in  after  years,  cease  to  be  in  equili- 
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imnieusc  distance  which  separates  what  I  am 
&om  that  which  I  might  be.  Uy  what  sign  or 
token,  or  by  what  name  aiii  I  to  make  myself 
acknowledged  by  the  multitude,  who  would 
sooner  believe  nie  if  I  announced  myself  the  son 
of  God  than  the  «on  of  Napoleon  I" 

Such  reflexions  us  these  were  the  forerunners 
of  tlie  resolution  which  Tard***  was  about  to 
take.  Tired  of  the  delays  caused  by  the  refusal 
of  hia  two  uncles — respectable  merchants,  one 
of  whom  had  been  several  times  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  national  representation — to  advance 
him  money  for  his  intended  voyags  to  Egypt, 
Tard*"*  complained  of  their  parsimony.  He 
could  not  understand  their  refusing  him  the 
money  necessary  to  take  possession  of  the  tlirone 
of  the  Caliphs.  These  worthy  merchants,  with- 
out denying  the  august  descent  of  their  nephew, 
would  have  preferred  adding  liim  to  their  esta- 
blishment as  a  book4;eeper,  to  eecing  him  a 
Pharoah  I.,  an  Aroim,  or  an  AbHsside.  They 
therefore  dechned  to  supply  him  with  funds  for 
such  a  purpose. 
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One  day,  as  1  was  walking  \nth  him 
port  of  Marseilles,  lie  began  to  play  with 
Icoife,  about  two  inches  long,  which  he 
tween  his  fingers ;  he  then  b^^cd  me 
for  him  a  momenL  Returning  in  a  she 
he  said,  shutting  his  knife,  "  I  have  j 
patched  my  two  uncles  for  Amerint 
means,  in  your  language,  that  I  have  jui 

At  the  same  instant,  two  gendarmes  ii 
my  astonishment  and  stupefaction,  by  ai 
witli  these  words,  the  expeditive  nephew 
the  name  of  the  law  !  Napoleon  Tard  • 
are  our  prisoner ; — you  have  murdered  y 
uncles !" 

On  his  trial  at  the  Assize  Court  of  A 
poleon  Tard***  swerved  not  irom  1 
ractiT.  His  nieLiphysical  monomania 
subject  of  death  did  not  save  him.  Wl 
dred  feeling  could  exist  between  twxlve 
cial  jurymen  and  this  eccentric  being,  i 
•  One  of  the  tivosun-in-d. 
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not  even  condescend  to  explain  to  tliem  what 
he  considered  the  moral  part  of  the  action  he 
had  cominittedt  A  jury  of  Marseilles  merchants 
decided,  that  either  his  head  must  he  cliappcd 
off,  or  he  must  he  branded  upon  the  shoulder. 
On  that  day,  these  estimable  traders  were  obliged 
to  neglect  the  exchange.  I  do  not,  however,  mean 
to  in^uate,  that  tliis  consideration  had  any 
weight  in  the  finding  of  their  verdict,  or  that  their 
being  debarred  the  opportujiity  of  selling  at 
least  twelve  bags  of  coeliinenl,  had  anything  to 
do  with  Tard*'*'8  condemnation  to  death. 

He  proceeded  to  the  scaffold  without  fear,  and 
without  a  murmur,  deeply  hnpressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  coidd  not  die,  because  his  body  was 
immortal  as  well  as  his  soul.  He  displayed  only 
that  smile,  half  sinister  and  half  lovely,  which  1 
before  mentioned. 

He  must,  moreover,  have  been  well  pleased  at 
seeing  such  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  flowers  as 
were  collected  at  the  pisce  to  which  he  was  taken. 
For  the  place  of  execution  at  Aix  is  embalmed 
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to  tlie  top  of  the  guiilotine.  And  to  wliat  kind 
of  guillotine?  MHiy,  to  a  truly  provincial  one, 
old  and  dirty  as  a  judge  of  the  old  parliament. 

In  the  glowing  beams  of  a  sun-shine  in  Pro- 
vence, l!ie  imperial  bead  of  the  victim  fell  by  tlie 
knife  of  the  guillotine,  and  llie  blood  of  Napoleon 
stiuned  the  pavement. 

One  day,  when  the  executioner  came  to  Miir- 
seilles,  to  purchase  a  better  blade,  and  two 
sUongcr  planks,  a  certain  young  man  whom  I 
may  be  allowed  not  to  name,  received  a  casquette, 
as  the  dying  bequest  of  Tard***. 

It  was  the  one  which  waa  to  Lave  crowned  the 
minaret  at  Mecca,  and  rallied  the  civilization  of 
the  East. 


THE  MORGUE. 


It  ia  lo  the  apirit  of  philosophy,  en 
tlian  to  the  piely  of  religion,  that  we 
consecration  of  this  monument ; — which 
vult^iil  to  saying,  that  the  Morgue  (ai 
whose  appellation  is  without  any  pnM 
raology.)  dates  &om  no  distant  period. 
it  has  existed  for  little  more  tiiao  twei 
in  its  present  form.  Formerly  the  b 
persons  who  had  died  hy  violence,  ei 
than  in  their  own  houses,  were  placet 
Petit  Chatelet,^in  a  vault  as  dismal  as 
pose  to  wliich  it  was  applied; — and  t( 
did    the   river    liear  along    to    this   asse 
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IS,  (the  rugged  banks  tearing  off  the  Ai^sh 
in  shreds,)  the  carcasses  of  the  drowned, — <:ursed 
by  the  priests,  and  partly  devoured  by  the  fishes 
and  the  ravens.  Complaints  wore  sontetimes 
made  of  deadly  influences  and  infectious  exha- 
lations,— but  there  they  stopped.  The  uiUDicipal 
policeabolished  these  dwellings  of  contagion.  In 
truth,  we  owe  almost  all  our  improvements  to 
the  municipal  police, — and  yet  we  have  no  history 
of  it !  I  do  not  very  well  know  what  we  owe  to 
the  clei^y.  But  the  priests  went  on  excommu- 
nicating suicides. 

The  Morgue,  seen  from  Notre-Dame,  is 
stranded  on  tlie  left  bonk  of  the  Seine,  in  tlie 
City.  It  liides  itself,  gloomy  and  shrinking,  be- 
tween the  Quai  des  Orlevres,  the  Quai  dc  la 
Cite,  the  Pont  Saint-Michel,  and  the  Petit-Pout. 
Why  has  it  been  shut  up  there,  in  the  centre  of 
Paris,  at  a  point  the  must  remote  from  those 
places  in  which  the  drowned  are  usually  found? 
By  isolating  it  between  the  Louitc  and  Passy, 
the  Parisiaus  who  walk  along  itif  banks  would 
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have  heax  spared  the  dismal  spectacle  ofi 
^uvtcbed  on  th«r  backs,  at  the  bottom  ai 
and  carried  to  ifaeir  desUoatiott.  Fed 
was  for  the  purpcee  of  saving  to  the  | 
aud  frieitds  the  fatigue  of  too  long  a  | 
Perhaps,  in  the  dirisioD  of  the  aroueeni 
the  opital,  the  olgect  was  to  bestow  thei 
also,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Citj 
Qimrtier  de  Saint  Honore  has  the  Tuilei 
the  Kiug  i  the  Marais  lias  the  Palais-Ro 
the  Archives ;  the  Faubouig  Salnt-Gemu 
sesses  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Peers  ;  d 
—  which  cannot  vrell  reckon  amongst  ifa 
iiients  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  bells  of 
Dame,  or  the  cries  &om  the  Hospital, — 
Morgue ! 

The  Morgue  is  the  Luxembourg,  the 
lloyale  of  the  City.  The  people  go  there  to 
drowned, — -as  elsewhere  to  see  tlie  new  ft 
the  orange-trees  iu  flower,  or  the  chcsui 
(which  sicken  before  the  wind  of  aului 
spring  and  in  winter.     I  would  not  be  au 
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■  titere  are  not  certain  propriptors  who  make  their 
a  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Morgue 
available  aa  a  sourcu  of  profit."  It  is  known  that 
four  windows,  on  the  Place  de  Greve  yield  pro- 
portionahly,  ten  times  as  much  as  a  house  in  the 
Marais, — that  is,  in  the  prosperous  years  of  tlip 
Greve,  The  population  of  the  neighbourhood 
discourse  of  death.  "  He  was  a  fine  man,  that 
one !" — "  He  was  a  fair  one,  tliia  other !" — "  Did 
you  remark  that  grisette,  this  morning? — not 
proud!  with  her  stockings  of  Scotch  thread!" — 
"Another  of  them!" — "Do  you  think  sor*^ 
"  Oh  yes,  she  was ;  did  you  not  notice  her  figure, 
poor  young  thing?" — Tliey  have  made  for  them- 
selves a  pleasure  of  tliis,  and  I  can  conceive  that 
it  is  a  great  one  ;  for  though  it  be  one  of  every 
day,  it  is  seldom  that  the  same  circumstances 
produce  iu  all  the  same  character  of  despair. 
The  commentaries  which  are  made,  at  the  feet  of 
the  exposed  dead,  run  over  the  whole  varied 
Bcale  of  probabilities,  in  matters  of  suicide.  The 
nntitmed  eye,  which  fixes  itself  upon  the  greaay 
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coonterfeiting  a  ten-sous  piece; — tLerc,  a  second 
is  condemned  to  lose  hla  head,  for  putting  the 
same  piece  into  circulation ; — and  down  yonder, 
roses  are  sold— perhaps  the  judge  has  one  in  hia 
button-hole  1 

Open  to  every  wind,  the  Morgue  is  a  building 
of  about  twenty-four  feet  in  length ;— eight  for 
the  public,  twelve  for  the  ground-floor  of  the 
proprietors,  and  the  rest — you  guess  for  whom  ! 
The  place  regains  its  entire  width,  at  the  story 
above  the  vault, — a  work  in  stone  which  would 
give  some  idea  of  architectural  solemnity,  were 
it  not  abruptly  cut  \>y  a  partition  of  deal,  divid- 
ing off  the  office  of  the  Registry,  and  another 
of  glass,  separated  into  eighteen  large  squares, 
and  frequently  stained  by  the  breath  of  those 
who  gaze  through  it.  To  the  right  of  tlie  cor- 
ridor is  the  dwelling  of  the  Morgueur, — the 
working-man  of  the  establishment.  This  man, 
to  whom  I  addressed  myself,  on  the  ^t  day  of 
my  visit  to  the  Morgue,  dared  not  take  upon 
himself,  and  liis  privileges,  to  show  me  the  prin- 
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ayai  ticasores  of  the  buiMing.     The  sen 

ttU  yosktiou  took  alarm  at  my  questions,— 
iu  truth,  were  natural  aud  slmplB  eoq 
hjtve  re-a£6ured  him  ;^but  he  Iwd  lew  Q 
nitics  of  jud^ng  of  their  harmlessuet 
aiiuilar  indiscretion  had  e\er  occotnidt 
iom  any  conception  of  that  which  1  alien 
•etf  with  hint.  Strange !  —  I  have  via 
library  of  Florence,  when  I  could  have 
to  it,  wilhoul  tlie  keeper  of  the  niaa 
perceiving  me  j — day  hy  day,  straiigurs  a 
through  the  most  secret  comers  of  lli« 
Ro;itl,  aud  interrogate  all  tlic  tricolon 
vants  of  the  King  of  the  French,  upon  J 
jeaty's  domestic  habits,  or  his  manner 
his  family  and  ton-ords  tliose  whom  he  r 
— but  the  man  of  the  Moigue  persist! 
fusing  to  let  mc  pass  the  partition  of 
the  glass^oor  which  shuts  upon  his  st 
— To  be  sure,  he  is  more  than  a  kin) 
idorgue,; —  for  he  U  AT  home. — "  Co 
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moTTOw,  and  tlie  IWgistrar  will  endeavour  to  re- 
ceive you." 

I  can  assure  all  fanciful  imaginations  (and 
they  are  the  kiiid  of  imaginations  that  I  love !) 
that  the  Tnan  of  the  Morgue  resembles  all  men 
cast  Uj  that  common-place  and  insignificant 
mould  of  which  Providence  has  been  bo  lavish. 
With  the  greatest  inclination  in  (he  world  to 
find  realized  in  him  that  image  of  ugliness  and 
horror,  with  which  the  popular  tradition  had 
previously  supplied  mc,  I  was  wholly  unable, 
when  beside  him,  so  far  to  distort  his  naturally 
good  physiognomy,  his  well-made  figure,  or  his 
costume  so  like  the  costumes  of  other  jnen. 
Like  many  others,  I  would  very  willingly  have 
painted  a  heroic  Morgue ;  but  they  have  been 
beforehand  with  me,  and  have  left  me  iii>tliing 
to  tell  but  the  truth. 

I  did  not  even  observe,  in  the  dull  and  heavy 
face  of  this  man,  the  cunning  of  gaolers,  and  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  scrutinize  what 
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Tcace,  there  reniaiDeil  to  me  but  a  confnsetl 
image ;  iii  the  midst  of  wliich,  liowcvtr,  ap- 
peared the  lace  of  a  young  woman,  fair  and  taU, 
and  with  her  hair  carefully  dressed.  •« 

"  It  is  the  daughter  of  our  Regialrar."        ti 

"Your  Registrar  has  a  daughter  who  sleeps 
here,  wlio  eats  here,  laughs,  weeps — and  loves 
Merer 

"  I  know  not,  Sir,  ii"  she  weeps  or  loves ;  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  she  was  bom  here,  an 
certainly  as  that  she  was  baptized  at  Notre- 
Dame." 

"  Bom  here !" 

"  WiU  you  excuse  me.  Sir,  if  I  elose  the  doors  ? 
it  it  dark, — my  dead  can  see  no  longer." 

That  was  his  expression ! 

It  was  the  second  time,  in  ray  life,  that  I 
bad  seen  the  Morgue,  and  with  very  difiei-ent 
feelings  from  the  first. 

It  was,  I  remember,  about  night-fall,  at 
the  period  of  Mid-Lent,  It  was  tlie  washer- 
women's ball,  anil  llicy  danced  on  the  water. 


i 


.■^-sx' 


irifc-taadHi  the  ..quc^  liith  Idi-Mi^  t 


ii     = 


■fife  OB  tW  baA,  wUfe  1m  «w 
It  is  but  a  ttisUnt  oanrersation ; 
ttself  thtoa^  the  inistr  uid  is  taken  u] 
ontbe  wsnl  But  to  dance  thir^  feci 
tbe  groDsd, — to  dance  upon  a  nana 
dippo^  and  gteen  with  moM,  aad  ploi 
the  thick  and  greasy  wateis  of  the  b 
hrii  alone  has  these  p^mj  pleasotv: 
Pant,  evemhing  id  supplied  hy  a  name, 
the  decoration.  All  things  put  on  a  ch 
of  importance  in  ihc  great  city.  There  a 
wvrks  in  c«Uar»,  and  batj  champelrcM 
gairets  of  the  Rue  Quiucampotx.  S* 
called  a  port.     Xerer  did  the   rain   pre 
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party  projected  by  the  citizens  of  Paris  ;— and 
it  is  quite  certain,  that  if  the  sun  were  extin- 
guished, they  would  be  a  fortniglit,  at  Paris, 
without  being  aware  of  the  fact ! 

It  was,  nevertheless,  more  striking  than  g^y, 
— that  boat,  freighted  with  joy,  and  moored  in 
front  of  the  Morgue  !  A  few  curious  spectators 
showed  their  heads  over  the  parapet  of  the  Quai 
Saint-Michel,  half-hidden  by  the  dome  of  the 
Institute ;  the  sun  flung  under  the  huge  teles- 
cope of  the  bridge  his  fitful  beams,  or  had  his 
rays  thrown  back  from  the  distant  windows  of 
the  City ; — and,  amid  the  munnura  of  the  Soine 
in  the  arches,  the  &olics  of  the  sun,  and  the 
pealing  of  tlie  hours  from  the  Cathedral,  weri' 
beard,  mingling  or  alternating, — along  with  the 
merry  laugh,  and  tlie  bounding  step, — the  shrill 
sound  of  tlie  flageolet,  and  the  measured  niusii- 
of  the  >-iolin. 

At  the  moment  when  the  night  fell, — tin- 
moment  when  the  apocalyptic  lion,  curved  at 
the  angle  of  .Snint-Jaciiues-Ia-Boucherie,  opens 


^^^^HR^W 

^^^^^^      While    1    was     gazing 

^^^^^H 

picturesque  appearance  a 

^^^^^H 

honour  of  which  the  bal 

^^1 

was  informed  ihat  it  was- 

^^1 

But,  to  return  to  my  a 

^^^^^H 

At  ten  o'clock,  I  fcnoi 

^^^^^1 

my  cicerone  of  yesterday 

^^^^^1 

"  Ah  !    you  are  there! 

^^^^^1 

mouth  with  a  very  white 

^^^^^1 

tened  in  liis  button-hole. 

^^^^^H 

might  be,—"  Come  in  !— 

^^^^H 

you  see  is  a  neighbour  wl 

^^^^^1 

to  breakfast  with  me,  wh 

^H  'V 

can  assist  mo  in  my  dutiei 

friendship's  sakel— It  ha 

^^^H 

morning,  I  have  needed  I 
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ing  bow  readily  woiiiuii  haiig  themselves,  now- 
a-daysl — don't  you  find  it  so?  Another  is  a  man, 
who  has  been  four  days  in  the  water; — and  we 
have  a  third,  an  infant,  quite  a  litll<^  girl;  who 
waa  smothered,  last  night,  in  the  diligence,  by 
accident.  I  suppose  tliey  took  her  for  a  parcel, 
and  sat  down  upon  her.  However,  she  is  as 
pretty  aa  an  angel." 

"  Perhaps,"  added  the  wife  of  tlie  Murgueur, 
(the  spouse  of  Fran^-ois,  which  is,  I  beUeve,  the 
man's  name,)  "  perhaps  she  had  a  mother,  who 
waited  for  her,  to  clothe  lier  feet,  and  dreaa  her 
in  fine  white  linen,  with  lace  at  the  wrists  1 — 
By  the  bye,  Fran<;ois,  where  have  you  put  heiV 

"  On  one  of  the  slabs,  dame,  naked.  Are 
you  afraid  she  should  take  cold?" 

"  It  is  not  that. — I  thought  she  ought  to  be 
opened  by  the  doctor,  and  that  you  would  have 
put  her  on  the  dissecting  table." 

"  Nonsense!  Is  everybody  to  be  opened,  to 
please  you!  Do  you  think  tlie  pretty  child  has 
been  poisoned?     Go,  and  look  at  her;  she  is  as 
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clciuv  as  if  she  had  just  come  out  \ 
mad  thvD,  her  nurae,  wlio  hrough 
apron,  vrcpt  ax  if  tbu  little  one  b 


-■  roam 


"  Then  she  is  no 
kuowii' !"  I 

"No,  wife;  she  ia  with  the  «tl| 
be«ii  identified  by  her  mother,  m 
about  it.  The  nurse  told  mc  aa  \ 
coming  from  Normandy,  and  in  tht 
were  so  many  people  that  she  wi 
put  the  infant  between  her  kneea. 
that  she  was  fatigued,  and  that,  f 
past,  she  had  had  no  sleep.  Nigh 
she  fell  asleep.  The  child  slipp< 
Nomian  still  slept.  The  child  sti 
still  she  slept; — and,  in  the  momin 
awoke,  and,  yet  half  asleep,  remove 
kereliiff,  to  give  it  the  breast,  she 
little  corpse." 

"  Was  tliat  all?" 

"  You  may  imagine  the  rest. — Si 
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go  home  to  its  iiioClier,  who  is  in  Paris ;  and,  uol 
knowing  what  to  do  with  the  child,  she  brought 
it  here,  that  it  might  I)e  buried.  That  will 
cost  her  uothing.  The  Normans  reckon  these 
things.  But,  I  could  not  get  her  away  from 
the  child.  She  kissed  its  hands, — she  kissed  its 
riioulders, — its  feet ; — ^saying  continually  to  me, 
— '  It  is  quite  true  that  she  is  dead,  is  it  not, 
SirT' — She  gave  it  to  me,  and  then  alie  took  it 
from  me  again;  and  then  she  shook  it,  calling 
upon  it,  and  kissing  it,  and  biting  it,  and  open- 
ing its  eyes  with  her  fingers.  One  does  not 
like  to  drive  people  to  despair,  one  tries  to  say 
somethuig  to  console  them  1  '  You  cannot  tell 
me  how  to  open  its  eyes,  can  yuu? — Oh!  those 
eyes  were  so  pretty,  so  round,  so  blue,  so  little, — 
her  eyes !  My  little  girl  had  eyes  as  blue  as 
her  mother's — Oh!  her  mother  will  kill  me  I 
I  might  say  she  had  died,  in  cutting  her  teeth  ; 
but  all  the  village  can  say,  it  is  not  true!— or 
that  she  was  taken  from  me  in  the  diligence;  but 
the  conductfur  would  say,  not  true ! — Ah,  no ! 
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1  wott't  s^  a  word!  I  wiU  go  iMck  ^ 
sad  wmit  dU  ber  parents  cntac  to 
ba^'t  I  better!— It  will  periup 
aWBths,  eix  months,  ur  a  whole  54 
■m  ruined,  tuo  see ;  for  I  cau  acra 
nor  rillkgr,  QCTcr.  if  I  have  uut  my 
tittle  Leooore!* 

**  Du  yuu  bear,  wife! — rememb^, 
— M.Petxinwill  Krister  it;  the  diild 
the  '  kiK)im.' 

"  And  let  me  finish  ; — '  I  an  oe« 
m\  (ilkge,  said  she,  without  Leon 
w«,  she  was  known  to  everybodj-  thei 
bodv  gsvr  ber  su^nr  and  cakes.  1 
was  mad  oltout  biv  little  girU  If  w« 
Weed  ber ! — Xo  * — If  we  were  to  pgi  J 
ooid  water t— or  warm? — Oh!  spa 
there  not  instances  of  dead  children 
life  again* — You  know  that, — you'. 
know  there  are,  ue  there  not ! — tell  me- 
Xo!  Well,  tell  me,  tell  me  whal  tu  dt 
mother  will  kill  me,  that  is   certain,- 
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till  me  ! — Oh !  Madame,  I  Bwcar  it  was  not  my 
fsolt! — And  in  my  ^-illage,  thej-  will  throw 
stones  at  me,  and  dirt,  as  if  I  were  a  toad ! — Oh! 
Hsteu  to  me !  bring  her  to  life  again,  and  I  will 
give  her  to  you.' 

•■  Wife,  are  there  still  any  bottles  of  Chloride 
left?" 

"  Still  two." 

"That's  right; — for  there's  the  "claimed"  gen- 
tleman, that  stinks  terribly!" 

"  And  is  that  all  which  she  said  to  you,  Mon- 
sieur Francois  V 

"Yes,  all; — except  that,  when  she  was  going 
away,  the  Nurman  again  kissed  her  infant  on 
Die  cheeks,  wliile  I  was  busy  undressing  it.  She 
aflkcd  me  to  let  her  take  away  the  cap  and  hand- 
kerchief of  the  cliild.  It  is  not  the  custom ;  but 
de^il  take  me,  the  thing  hurt  me; — I  said  to  her, 
"  take  them !"  and  she  flung  her  apron  over  her 
&ce,  and  ran  off  towards  the  Rue  de  la  Baril- 
lerie." 
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"  You  wc,"  said  the  wife  of  M.  Frt 

this  story,  '*  people  should  always  tJiki 

in  the  Dihgencc."                                      ' 

And  that  was  all  thiu  Madame  Fl 

iJiought  about !                                      ' 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  keeps' 

F' '  J 

M.  Perriu. 

\     \ 

M.  Perrin  is  a  little  old  uian.     ! 

continually.     When  I  bad  expresK^ 

discreet  terms,  tlie  object  of  my  visit. 

offered  to  show  me  all  the  details  of  h 
tration,  regretting  much,  he  said,  that 
not  so  varied  ss  he  could  hare  t!e«rd 
I  can  only  offer  you  what  I  have.    Lt 

While  we  mounted  a  narrow  staii 
lie  uifonned  me  that  his  establishment 
tlie  control  of  the  Prefecture  and  the  '. 
the  former,  as  to  the  budget  of  its  exj 
of  the  latter,  as  to  its  salubrity, — we  w 
to  place  oursches  against  the  wall 
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rooDt  for  llie  passage  of  a  bevy  of  young  girls, 
dressed  out,  spruce,  and  graceful,  and  trembling 
in  tlie  wind  which  blew  from  the  river,  tlirough 
the  loop-hole  that  lighted  us. 

"They  are  four  of  my  daugliters,"  said  the 
Reffattai; — "  I  have  had  eight-  Francois,  the 
keeper,  has  had  four;  and  he  has  had  tlie  good 
fortune  to  get  husbands  for  Uicni  all.^He  is  a 
good  lather,  Francois." 

So! — thought  I,- — twelve  cluldren  have  been 
begotten  in  the  Moi^ue!  I>juis  Xlll.  was  far 
less  favoured  under  the  domes  of  the  Louvre. 
There  have  been  dreams  of  happiness,  and  con- 
jugal embraces,  and  a  father's  welcome,  in  tliis 
barrack  of  the  dead !— Marriage,  with  its  orange 
flowers — baptism,  with  its  godfather  in  his  black 
dress  of  ceremony — the  communion,  with  its 
embroidered  veil— 1  o ve — reUgion — virt ue — have 
been  here,  as  elsewhere !  God  scatters  the  seeds 
of  happiness  everywhere ! 

"Papa!  we  are  going  to  a  distribution  of 
prizes ; — my  sisters  are  sure  to  be  crowned ; — 


"Go,  my    dean!" — ai 

him. 

I  thought  of  the  little  o 
and  of  the  mother,  who,  pa 
looking  out  for  her  child,  a 
"  This  is  the  apartment  < 
FraD9«nB  tUd  us  the  bono 
the  bustling  aadsfaction  oi 
ashamed  to  show  his  estal 
niture  is  comfortable.  If  th 
9ois  were  not  crowded  witl 
were  not  a  profusion  of  con 
case  with  those  who  bare  e 
it  would  be  even  gajr.  On< 
that  the  taste,  the  opiniotu 

Pmnmis  nrp  tVierp  Tetir(>«pn1 
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and  of  KJeber, — ^both  in  long  coftts,  leaning  on 
long  salires,  wi^ed  and  powdered.  Napoleon 
is  there,  three  limes. 

"  You  are  looking  at  these  pots,"  said  Fran- 
^ma  to  me ; — "  they  are  some  preserves  made  by 
I  my  wife.  My  wife  is  famous  for  prescnes, — at 
your  seirice !" 

I  read  on  the  pots — "  CnrraiU-jelly  of  1831." 

We  quitted  the  apartnient  of  Franyoia ;  which 
forms  the  right  win^r  of  the  Morgue,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  Uegistrar,  which  is  to  the  lei't,^ 
and  we  stopped  in  the  office  of  M.  Perrin. 

If  Francois  cultivates  flowers,  M.  Porriii  loves 
hydraulicti  and  the  camera  obacura.  He  designs ; 
and  brings  the  water  of  the  Seine  to  play,  by  a 
very  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,  of  his 
own  invention.  It  is  a  leaden  trough,  buried 
amongst  sweet-peas.  Whilst  he  was  repairing 
his  syphon,  1  asked  permission  to  look  over  his 
register, — where  the  suicides  are  preserved  in 
double  column. 


the  Pont  des  Arts,  with  i 
pocket, — wminotm  ! 

'  \  youDg  woDuui,  prq 
hkckner-coach,  at  the  cot 
dar, — mmhtomM  ! 

'  New-bom  infimt,  fbin 
tlie  door  of  a  niansioD, — u 
An  extraordinuT  difiei 
suicidea  struck  me.  In  tl 
tire  prop«>rtioii  of  men 
alvars  more  than  two-thir 
the  relative  yeais.  For  in 
were  two  hundred  utd  e 
Mid  sixtr-^ix  finale.  In 
and  ninetr-one  male,  and 


dred  and  lliirty-four  male,  and  thirty-five  female. 
In  1822,  two  hundred  and  nine  male,  and  forty- 
eight  female.  And  let  us  atop  here,  to  mention 
tliHt,in  1815,  there  were  of  suicidi^s  or  assaaslna^ 
tions,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  males, 
Bikd  ninety-nine  of  females ! — It  is  out  of  all  pro- 
porUoD.  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  this  last 
fearfiil  variation  in  the  numhera,  hoth  of  men 
and  of  women; — the  Allies  were  in  Paris! 

"  All !"  said  M.  Perrin  to  me,  "  don't  you  find 
my  registers  kept  with  great  regularity?  My 
hand  shakes  a  little,  hut  you  may  see  that  I 
have  still  a  firm  touch  for  my  age,  I  have  prac- 
tised running-text  successfully.  See,  liere  is  a 
capital  M,  which  is  well  shaped!— What  do  you 
think  of  itr 

Excellent  man !  proud  of  his  talents  as  a 
scribe,  of  the  grace  of  his  capital, — while  that  very 
letter  was  the  commencement  of  a  prince's 
name, — a  name  inscribed  m  the  golden-book  of 
Venice! — How  came  it  here? 

Then  I  recalled  to  memory  that  winter's  night 


»«Ueh  the  botiv  of  .  „ 

"""v  «  «  nun  was  i 

*° '"'-«'  °f  S^.-0«,..     Hi 
•«»  l»~u.  of  ,i„  J„^^ 

^'"""."^"^^'—^-.i^  fieri. 


are  artificial, — amid  that  noise  an<I  those  splen- 
dours, passes  a  scared  domestic.  He  rushes  to 
the  lady  of  the  feast! — the  lady  fainta,— the 
music  ceases, — the  ranks  of  the  country  dance 
are  broken, — there  arc  whispers,  and  questions, 
— and  all  prepare  to  depart ; — all  depart. 
A  fearful  storm  liad  jitst  burst  over  Paris, 
It  must  have  been  a  strange  sight! — the  mag- 
nificence of  women  laden  with  flowers  and 
diamonds  and  pearls,  half-naked  in  their  finery, 
cloaking  themselves  in  haste,  aa  if  startled  by  the 
huaband's  knock  at  the  door ! — Covering  them- 
selves with  mantle  and  shawl,  and  untying,  with 
all  the  trepidation  and  awkwardness  of  baste, 
llie  strings  of  their  waxen  masks. —  Women 
under  engagements  for  the  next  country-dance, 
— men  still  under  the  agitations  of  the  game,— 
and  all  under  the  influence  of  one  common  ex- 
citement;— death  in  their  looks,  joy  in  their 
habits — pour  over  the  lighted  steps  of  the  hfitel, 
to  gain  the  street,  and  expose  themselves  to  the 


Here  a  new  rumoui ! — T 
the  coachmen, — absent  or 
being  got  tt^ther.  The 
with  the  suddenness  of  t! 
themselves  amid  the  delu, 
pages,  though  many  had 
morning.  Some  depart  e 
open  and  flapping  gates,  w 
whither,  while  others  have 
bridges. 

"  Where  to?"  at  length, 
and  the  voice  of  an  AuTerj 
"  To  the  Moiguc !" 

Many,  both  male  and  fei 
on  foot. 
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outlet,  sunk  in  sleep  at  the  one  end,  and  filled 
vith  turbulence  at  the  other.  Gold  and  colours 
and  paint  stream  dowu  on  the  pavement,  wliich 
streams,  itself,  beneath  their  feet.  The  gatherer 
of  rags,  concealed  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
portes-cocheres,  laughed,  as  he  sharpened  his 
hook.  Ere  it  could  arrive  at  the  fatal  rendez- 
vous, that  mournful  procession  of  bacchanals  had 
almost  lost  the  form  and  appearance  of  human 
beings.  Those  garments  wliich  had  resisted  the 
destruction  of  a  perpendicular  shower,  clung 
to  the  skin; — the  cold  rain,  collected  in  the 
loose  robes  of  the  dancers,  iiarassed  the  chest, 
and  streamed  down  the  channels  of  the  gauze, 
as  if  they  bad  been  so  many  spouts.  Some  broke 
their  girdles, — for  the  tightness  choked  tliem. 
And  all  this  passed  in  silence.  It  might  have 
been  a  shipwreck, — the  foot  passengers,  swim- 
mers— the  carriages,  floating  rafts ! 

At    length,    they    arrived.     Never    had    so 
strange  a  spectacle  been  witnessed  beneath  the 
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damp  nrdi  of  the  Morgue, 
contain  them  all,  tbtiugh  prea 
By  the  light  of  the  lantcrs 
tliL-  vault,  and  which  flung  il 
|mUc  faces  of  women,  so  bemt 
hour  ago,  tliey  perceived- 
somelhJng  was  a  prince, — a 
back!  Yet  the  MorgueuT' 
that  assemhly,  "  this  is  a  m 
bricklayer, — that  is  a  piincoi 
di-ad  resemble  one  another ! 

M.  Perrin  pointed  out  to 
in  Uie  margin, — "  Well-know 

We  were,  now,  in  the  pri' 
M.  Perrin.  In  those  of  Fra 
Bonapartes  and  mihtary  ei 
iind,  in  the  choice  of  oraamsi 
sentiment, —  they  are  era 
tliese  two  men,  who  for  twei 
dwelt  togetlier,  there  are,  it  i 
of  opinion, — but  there  is  tol 


in  placu  of  the  imturul  feeling  of  mutual 
kindness  and  forbearance  towards  the  errors  of 
humanity,  they  have  learnt,  firom  the  daily  ex- 
perience of  their  own  dwellings,  that  a  line  of 
water  above  the  head  will  kill  the  man  who, 
were  it  a  line  below,  could  yazc  upon  the  gun 
and  on  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  philosophic  inequality  is  not 
confounded  ivith  inetiuality  of  rank,  at  the 
Morgue,  any  more  than  elsewhere— Fran^oia 
did  not  venture  to  follow  us  into  the  apartments 
of  M.  Perrin. 

They  consist  of  three  rooms, — each  lower  and 
more  confined  than  the  other.  The  beds  of  his 
children  are  placed  against  the  walls,  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left.  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  damp  or  more  ruinous  than  this  decayed 
abode.  The  proprietor  has  adorned  it  with  jets- 
d'eau,  with  pretty  daughters,  and  with  fiimiture 
of  sufficiently  good  taste, — but  it  is  going  to 
pieces.     Some  day  or  other,  it  would  be  found 
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^H 

joDUDiist  the  note  of  Saint-Cloud- 

^^1 

l>eiivd  to  be  any  nets  at  Saint-Cl« 

^^1 

But  that  U  an  error  which  I  fee 

^^1 

■    ; 

Uitely  called  vpon  to  destroy.      Pi 

^^1 

,  ( 

breaking  up  this  allusion  !     Then 

H 

at   Saint-Cloud,  and  could   not  1 
wnl)  which   should  stop   tJiese  m 

1 

1 

»fcH  inuKt  either  be  sunk  deep  f 
river  to  escape  being  torn  to  pieces 
^iii  which  case,  the  drowned  woulc 
or  it  must  rise  to  the  surface, — , 
boats  and  the  rafts  could  not  pass. 

^H 

1 

wary  lovers,  who  grace  the  Tete  N< 

1 

f 

1 

voluptuous  suppers,  no  longer  feai 
wondering  look;^  beneath  the  m^ 
the  bridge  of  Saint-Cloud !      Let  t 

her  of  a  royal  dwelling,— Sevres, 
porcelaiiie, — Saint-Cioud,  with  its  i 
Let  them  surrender  themselves  up 
nti^Iaucholy  of  the   evenijig, — whe 
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repeats  the  lasdscape,  in  tlie  crystal  mirror  of 
her  damasked  and  rose-tinted  waters!  Tliey 
wiU  not  see  this  tancte<l  net  rise  slowly  to  the 
surtitce,  holding  in  its  strong  meshes, — as  it  were, 
a  fish  of  the  ocean, — the  fearl'ul  object  of  their 
imagination ! 

The  Morgue  retruits  itself  on  tlie  bank.  The 
ctirreiit«  of  the  water  are  turned  aside  by  the 
capes,  the  gulis,  and  the  islands  of  the  Seine ; — 
which,  compelled  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
depth,  to  yield  to  the  accidents  it  imcouiiters, 
deposits,  at  places  almost  invariably  the  same, 
the  bodies  wljich  k  carries  along.  There  are, 
during  all  the  year,  persons  whose  buainess  it  is 
to  look  out  for  them,  at  these  places. 

A  tarif  of  humanity  had  formerly  granted  to 
these  professional  watchers,  forty  £rancs  for  every 
man  rescued  iirom  drowning,  and  twenty  for 
every  one  drowned.  But  it  was  very  soon  found 
necessary  to  reverse  this  system  of  encourage- 
ment, vtith  the  view  of  putting  an   end  to  the 
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industr)-  of  cert^n  persons  aasociati 
for  the  purpose  of  half  drowning,  ai 
OQe  another, — in  virtue  of  a  tacit  cout 
tual  assistance,  and  at  the  expense  ol 
drowned,  whose  bodies  only  fetched 
Scarcely  was  tliis  more  rational  rate 
before  it  was  found  that  many  svrii 
lauthropists  took  it  into  their  heads 
^■ictiIO,  who  had  once  sunk,  the  n« 
sure  for  becoming  worth  the  double 
them, — that  is  to  say,  the  necessary 
drowned. — It  is  even  said  that  they  ] 
times  lent  their  assistance  to  the  d 
tion  of  the  premium.  The  fonnei 
things  has  consequently  been  restored 
francs  are  paid  for  a  dead  man,  an 
one  who  still  has  life  in  him. — Only, 
falling  again  into  the  snare  of  the  foi 
— that  of  the  mutual  drownings — ^thi 
is  saved  a  second  time,  entitles  liis  pi 
ijo  reward;— an  announcement  whic 
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for  the  information  of  those  who  havi-  uiidfrgoiie 
their  first  risk ! 

You  may,  perhaps,  at  some  time  or  otlier, 
have  observed,  as  you  loitered  along  tlie  Quays, 
airing  your  idleness  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Seinej — 
far  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  on  the 
spot  where  so  many  river-labours,  but  little 
thought  of,  are  carried  on — a  tarred  roof,  boiling 
in  the  sun ;  and  on  that  roof  a  chimney,  always 
.  new  and  twisted  with  ivy.  You  have  noticed, 
at  the  foot  of  this  dwelling,  which  looks  like  a 
ship  or  a  fisherman's  cabin,  a  little  garden, — with 
its  hedge  and  ditch,  its  walks  and  cross-walks, — 
about  ten  feet  in  extent.  Perhaps  you  have 
taken  pleasiure  iu  breathing  that  mingled  odour 
of  sea-smells,  and  flowers,  and  fresh-water; — 
but  probably  you  never  knew  that  what  you 
gaze  on  is  the  House  of  Assistance  for  the 
drowned — the  Chapel -of-Ense  to  tlie  Morgue. 
— Poetry  again  destroyed ! — to  tliis  place,  the 
dead  man  b  carried ;  here,  be  is  laid  on  an  in- 
o5 
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«HmA  bed,  cupping-gUsses  are  apfiliH 
•■d  ercTT  spcries  of  assbtance  adsi 
To  this  rataUiahmntt — of  the  highest- 
a  countjv  where  the  goTemmrat  has 
dou,  the  paternal  solicitude,  to  require 
ihall  be  pUeed  before  the  wiudowi 
guning-honses — >are  attached  a  ph^ 
IB  apotbecaiT-.  They  are  generally  to 
thera  fiat  noon  till  three  o'clock.  Sun 
cepted. 

I  scarcely  know  if  there  was  any  i 
ness  in  the  question, — but  1  observe 
Perrin,  that  he  must  weary  much  du 
kmg  evenings  of  winter. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  good-hanioored] 
duldren  sing  to  me,  or  work  beside  me 
ftns  and  I  play  at  draughts  or  at  piquet 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  are  often  init 
There  comes  a  knock,  and  we  are  obli^ 
down  stairs, — prepare  a  stone,  undress 
coiner,  and  enter  him  in  the  register. 
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hre&ks  up  the  party,  and  wo  forget  to  mark  mir 
points." 

"  That  is  the  way  you  pass  your  eveniiips. 
then  !" 

"  Yes  !  —  alwaj-a  except  when  Francois  is 
obliged  to  set  ofT  fur  Vaugirard  at  four  in  the 
morning.     Then,  he  goes  to  bed  early. — 

Perhaps,  you  are  not  aware  that  our  eemt- 
tery  is  at  Vaugirard;  we  have  retained,  by 
privilege,  {for  the  cemetery  has  long  eeaiietl  to 
be  used,)  the  right  to  have  a  pit,  there,  for  uiir- 
seives." 

"  I  understand ; — it  is  a  fief  of  the  Morgue." 

"  You  must  have  seen  a  car,  below, — beside 
the  entrance-gate, — in  which  some  children  wtre 
playing  at  hide-and-seek ;  that  is  our  hearse." 

"  And,  rich  or  poor,  are  all  obliged  to  go  by 
your  licarse  i  If,  for  instaucc,  a  suicide  be  n-cog- 
nized,  cannot  his  friends  or  relations  claim  him. 
and  take  him  home,  to  render  him  the  last 
bouours  from  his  own  dwelling  ?" 
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"No! — the  Morgue  reatoi 
be«a,  once,  deposited  in  it. 
nersl  eeremoniea  to  be  as  i 
ple«se,  but  tbej-  must  comu 
one  end  of  the  procession  n 
DsBke,  proTided  that  the  otlie 
fUee ; — ^the  Archhishop  of  Pi 
hj  taking  a  place  in  it, — but 
fixed — the  foremost !" 

"  But,  do  the  priests  of  Not 
difficultj  about  Messing  yovr  i 
"  Nei"er,  Sir!" 
"  Not  the  suicide  ?" 
"There  are  no  such  thiD| 
XotTv-Danie.     Men  are  drowi 
or  killed  bv  the  casual  disohajr| 
bv  a  iali  from  a  scaffolding. 
— the  conscience  of  the  priesi 
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and  alchymists,  and  Bohemians,  in  its  great 
place,  has  no  longer  even  words  of  hatred  for 
the  corpse  of  the  suicide, — formerly  exposed  on 
a  hurdle,  and  mangled  hy  the  ravens.  It  asks 
not  even  what  worsliip  has  been  stamped  upon 
the  brow  of  him  who  knocks  with  hia  feet  against 
its  gates.  The  priest  says  lovingly  to  him — 
"  Peace  be  with  you  !" 

We  descended  the  stairs,  and  Francois  came 
to  open  for  us  the  first  chamber — the  chamber  of 
dresses.  Clothes  of  all  forms,  of  all  sizes, 
hideously  yoked  together; — a  gaiter  fastened  by 
a  pin  to  a  sleeve, — a  shawl  hanging  down  over 
a  collar. — Citizens'  coats,  workmen's  jackets, 
carters'  smocks,  brewers'  frocks,  women's  gowns 
— all  these  things,  sallow,  discoloured,  disfigured, 
— swinging  against  each  other,  in  the  wind 
which  enters  tlurough  the  casements.  It  is  a 
sound  not  without  terror — a  sight  not  without 
horror,  - —  those  objects  which  have  neither 
body  nor  soul,  yet  stir  there,  as  if  they  had 
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Bfr, — whkk  lure  forms,  but  no  fleab!  H 
too,  Bjv  apiuos  wbith  have  appareudj  boloi 
tn  poor  wotkmen,  to  vhom  the  idea  of  dcatk 
cone  snddenlT,  ftt  the  close  oT  an  unprofib 
iImv.  Tbe  fold  of  repose,  indicaled  iff- 
*ifv  of  th«  apnxt  tucked  up  iuto  the  «i 
l«nd.  suiEdcDti}'  dctnonstrtUes  tiuU  pait  of- 
»uiiy. 

Fiao^^ta^  who  iullovKd  my  gUacea,  to  im 
the  impression  wIimA  this  picture  might  n 
upon  nil',  heavtd  a  deep  sii(h. 

"  And  does  lliis  move  tfoui" — said  I.  "  I 
your  office  afflict  you  I — does  your  positioB 
gust  you  *. — Are  you,  then  unhappy  V — 

"  Not  exactly;" — said  Fran  901  s ;  but,  you  1 
formerly,  the  tipoiis  of  the '  unkiiovni*  belonged 
OS,  after  six  months'  exposure,  and  we  usee 
sell  tliom  ;~ffo«r,  tke^  talk  of  tai-iHg  the  cloi 
from  us.'" 

I  reassured  Fran^'ois  as  to  the  iiiteutions 
the  governiiieut,  ;uid  assured  bim  lliat  there  1 


no  talk,  in  the  world,  of  their  being  deprived  of 
the  clothes. 

The  second  room — that  which  immediately 
adjoins  the  chamber  of  exposition,  is  dedicated 
to  the  dissection  of  those  bodies,  as  to  the  nature 
of  whose  death  the  police  entertain  any  sus- 
picion. Its  only  furniture  is  a  marble  table, 
where  the  dissecting  is  performed,  and  a  rack 
containing  some  bottles  of  chloride, — a  powerful 
disinfectant,  but  too  rapid  and  volatile  to  suffice 
for  the  whole  of  an  opeiadou.  It  is  tiresome  to 
use,  for  it  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  mephitic 
air  behind  it.  This  room  does  not  correspond, 
in  all  its  points,  to  the  sitting-room  of  M. 
Perrin ;  —  the  dissecting- table  is  immediately 
under  the  piano  of  Mademoiselle — for,  there  i« 
a  piano  in  the  Morgue ! 

In  this  room,  which  I  crossed  as  rapidly  as  \ 
could,  on  account  of  a  "  known"  who  lay  upon 
the  floor,  I  saw  the  httle  girl  wlia  liad  been 
strangled  in  the   diligence,   the    night   before. 


^ 


1W  fi>*  ^  >w  9>«<»>- 


I  know  bm  4 
trye 


B   dreadfiil!   ll 
r  tbu  made  tk 


1 


)  bat   t^  Tsalt  in  wtn 
It  B  mnuw   and 
invd.     I  fcanw  not  if  H  weiv  3  Imng  ma 

pkee*  ^  two  bnJei, — but  if  wx,  he  was, 
Ten  or  twelve  fabc 
s  RCOT^  the  suicides,  wli 
■  titem,  nearij  naked.  It  is  a 
AaC  tbe  sUb  aie  aD  oecupied, — except  du 
revclBtkn.  Tlmi  tbe  Pantheon  and  the  "W 
Remit  tKiwIn-it ; — tbe  mortalitT  of  pesi 
fiiUows  OQ  the  same  track ; — two  days  m 
inunortalitr  and  gtorv  in  Julv,  and  the  | 
would  hare  been  in  Pans. 


r 
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It  U  true,"  said  M.  Perriii  to  me,  "  tliat  we 
were  hard  worked  diuiiig  tlie  '  three  days,' — 
consequently,  we  were  authorized  to  employ  two 
assistants.  Wc  had  the  dead  ever^'where  about 
us, — at  the  entrance,  without,  witliin,  and  on  the 

"  And  your  daughters?" — 

"  During  that  time,  they  did  not  leave  their 
apartments ; — they  looked  neither  into  the  street 
nor  on  to  the  river.  Notwithstanding,  you  are 
greatly  mistaken  if  you  imagine  that  a  spectacle 
of  that  kind  would  affright  them.  Brought  up 
here,  they  will  pass,  at  night,  without  light, 
before  that  window,  when  the  corridor  is  closed, 
without  emotion.  Mon  dieu!  one  accustoms 
oneself  to  anything !" — 

I  fancied  to  mjrself  the  young  childien  of  M. 
Perrin,  so  familiarized  with  this  idea  of  the 
dead,  so  habituated  to  this  domestic  spectacle, 
asking  with  simplicity,  at  the  strange  houses 
where  they  visit, — as  another  child  might  ask. 


■  I,   III-    I  ■    iiin. 
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— Good !  we  will  Uniy  her  along  with  tlie  Httte 
corpse !'" 

And  M.  Pfrriti  put  on  his  spectacles,  opened 
libi  rfgiatcr,  and  wrote,  in  a  superb  running- 
text, — 

Unknown ! 


if. 


